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Does Cypress # i, Last?é / 


Study These Photographs of an “Ingrowing Fence’’ 
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WITHOUT A NAIL 
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Below is a gli 
down a cour itr 
high way C'de bi 
road, as U: nel 
eras calle: “it) 
near pony oe, 
Louisiana. That 
fence has no posts. 
It was built by f 
ing split Cypress 
boards between sap- 
lings. This occurred 
so many years ago 
that nobody knows 
when it w: AS, nor who 
was the labor-saving 
genius who did it. 
Then the trees grew, 
and grew, and grew. 


NOW, PLEASE, study the 
larger photograph and 
see in detail how the 
fence hooks today, Note 
the size of the tree, and 
how deeply are embedded 
the ends of those old 
Cypress rails—no one 
can tell how deep they 
extend in. Note, also, 
how weathered they are, 
yet they ring as true and 
sound under a hammer 
as though just hewn. 
Were those old Cypress 
boards somebody's 
money’s worth? Why 
should not YOU do 
as well with your lumber 
money—whether you are 
building a beautiful home 
or just patching up the 

old place? (USE CYPRESS.) 











“THE PROOF OF 
THE FENCING IS 
IN THE LASTING.” 


“Build of Cypress Lumber and You ‘Build but Once.” 


\D HELPS DEPARTMENT" he irces are a ir service with Reliat 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1299 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1299 Graham semen Jacksonville, Fla. 


ON TRADE-MARKED YP AT Y R LOCAL DEALER'S IF HE HASN'T IT, LEi ANOW. 



































Painting by Ralph P. Coleman Illustration for “* The Sightseers ” 


THEY HAD STOOD ON THE HILLSIDE TOGETHER THAT AFTERNOON 
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BUCHANAN HEARS THE WIND 


BY MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT 


UCHANAN doesn’t attempt to ex- 
plain the story. How could he? 
He merely relates it as one of those 
queer incidents, not to be defined, exam- 
ples of which every man over forty has 
in the limbo of his mind. A door opens; 
you see something; then the door closes. 
There was Linnard—Thomas Linnard 
the little, short, plump bond broker, with 
his toothbrush mustache and his mouse- 
colored hair, turning thin on top, and 
Linnard’s wife; and then there was what 
happened to them. 

Linnard lived in Rutley, or wherever 
it is that brokers live, and every morning 
he appeared at his office and every after- 
noon he left the city on the four-thirty 
express—club car, and people playing 
bridge before they drop off at their re- 
spective stations. One pictured him as 
hurrying to the golf course, and drinking 
a cocktail afterward, and then sitting 
down to an excellent but unillumined 
meal, and then going on somewhere for 
cards. Each fortnight or so he and his 
wife came to the city and dined at an 
expensive restaurant—Linnard loved to 
spend money largely, foolishly, and pub- 
licly—and went to a more or less stu- 
pid play. Sometimes, on a Sunday, 
Buchanan himself took the train to 
Rutley. 


He regarded these visits in much the 


same way that a faintly nonreligious 
man regards church-going; they gave 
him rest from the exigencies of town life 
and a few hours in which—such is the 
perversity of the human mind 
centrate secretly upon the subjects he 
was really interested in, but for the 
mental digestion of which he seldom 
otherwise found time—politics, books, 
philosophical questions, a review of his 
own personality in regard to its environ- 
ment. You gather from this that he was 
one of those big, black-haired, good- 
natured men, a little dreamy, who go 
into business in this country because 


to con- 


there’s no place else to go. Long ago he 
had trained himself to listen to Linnard’s 
inconsequent chatter without hearing a 
word of it, and yet at the same time be- 
ing able to put in an appropriate * Yes” 
or “No” with clairvoyant accuracy. As 
for Mrs. Linnard, she so seldom spoke 
herself that there was little need to 
bother about her. 

At first Mrs. Linnard had puzzled 
Buchanan greatly. 
initial strength of almost complete 
passivity. You wondered what was be- 
hind this perpetual calm. But Buchanan 
had decided that the impression of 
power she gave was largely fictitious, was 
due to the rubberlike consistency of the 
entirely simple mind. You push it in; 


She possessed the 
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it snaps back. In the beginning there 
is nothing so baffling as the lack of com- 
plexity, and Buchanan, on the whole, 
was distrustful of the supposed profun- 
dity of silence. He knew that most in- 
articulate people are inarticulate because 
they have nothing to be articulate about. 
At college he had discovered the fallacy 
back of those large, quiet men, usually 
nicknamed “Pop,” who so impress the 
undergraduate mind. 

Mrs. Linnard was a small, compact, 
dark woman—very dark. You knew 
that she had a delicately rounded figure 
and a creamy skin. Her glossy, blue- 
black hair came down in a widow’s peak 
above her eyes. Her eyes were not unre- 
markable; long and tawny and, so you 
thought at first, imaginative. Distinct 
eyebrows, markedly curved, gave an 
expression of inquiring surprise. Mrs. 
Linnard had proved another disappoint- 
ment in Buchanan's life. A certain 
childlike eagerness that lay back of his 
outward slowness led him into these dis- 
illusionments. It seemed to him now 
that Mrs. Linnard completely 
suited to Rutley and to Linnard. As a 
matter of fact, had it been otherwise, 
how could she have married Linnard?- 
Or could she? Women do queer things. 
There was a pathetic something about 
Linnard which made it barely possible 
that he might have been selected as an 
object for maternal solicitude. 

Linnard, meanwhile, prospered. He 
took bigger offices; he expanded into a 
firm of three names; he became more 
than ever anxious to entertain his friends 
in a useless way that necessitated glit- 
tering expenditure. As for Buchanan, 
he hated cabarets. He could not under- 
stand how anyone of his or her free will 
would choose to spend time in a place 
of bad-mannered waiters and dubious 
smells watching overly fat people dance 
to the cacophonies of wearied negroes. 
He regarded these expeditions as pen- 
ances and avoided them as much as pos- 
sible. Sometimes he was unable to do so, 
and then he sat in a haze of cigarette 
smoke, studying the utterly quiescent 


was 
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Mrs. Linnard across the table. She sel- 
dom danced; they were frequently left 
alone together. Linnard usually had 
four or five others in the party, including 
always several thin-flanked little girls 
from Rutley, who followed the music 
with a devastating, cold persistency. 
One would have been in doubt as to their 
emotions if one hadn’t known that they 
came from very respectable suburban 
families. 

“Why don’t you dance?” asked Bu- 
chanan. 

Mrs. Linnard looked at him with less 
than no interest in her long, tawny eyes. 
She toyed with the stem of her cigarette 
holder.‘ Because,” she said, “dancing 
was meant for out of doors—on a hill- 
in the wind.” 

“Ah!” Buchanan stared. It was one 
of those isolated remarks of hers that 
every now and then caused him to won- 
der if she were, after all, quite so simple 
as he had decided. And yet, even at 
that—on these rare occasions, that is— 
there was still the feeling that what she 
said had very little to do with her real 
character; as if sometimes thoughts blew 
through her mind from outside—outside, 
through, and out again—leaving no im- 
pression on their journey. 

One could follow the ascending curve 
of Linnard’s fortune by means of his 
cars and his houses and the jewels with 
which he decked his wife. Sumptuous- 
ness progressed from the first modest 
runabout and the initial string of shy 
imitation pearls, through sedans and 
touring cars and rings, to the final glory 
of a chauffeured limousine and a coronet, 
which was never worn, of diamonds. So 
too, with his abodes, from the first small, 
pseudo-Elizabethan with stucco and 
half timber to the very splendid 
Georgian, set in ample grounds, with a 
sweeping arc of drive leading up to it. 
There was even talk of taking an apart- 
ment in town for two or three months of 
the winter. 

“It’s really a nuisance during the bad 
weather,” said Linnard. “And then— 
well, we want to go about more, meet 
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76 
more people. Rutley is all very well, 
re 

The curious garments of complacency 
which the successful weave for them- 
selves—particularly when they haven't 
much common sense, and especially 
when they are small, rather shy men— 
were beginning to be noticed about Lin- 
nard’s spiritual body. There was a new 
smugness in the quirk of his tight little 
waxed mustache. A man finds it easy to 
decide that God has picked him out for 
individual favor. 

“Do you think you will like living in 
New York?” Buchanan asked Mrs. Lin- 
nard. 

She shrugged her shoulders with the 
odalisquean gesture to which he was 
accustomed. 

“Why not?” she retorted. “After all, 
it’s peu de chose—isn’t it? Or, I sup- 
pose, ‘It’s nothing of a thing’—of no 
importance—a trifle.” 

It was an irritating phrase; she used 
it frequently. Why she did, Buchanan 
could not imagine. She did not speak 
French, and this made her fondness for 





the cliché all the more annoying. Lin- 


nard had at least the good sense to real- 
ize this. His brow clouded. 

“Where did you get that?” he 
growled. “At the Lafayette-Brevoort?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Linnard. 
“T like it. It expresses so much.” 

Here seemed an epitome, with laugh- 
able nicety, of the average suburban 
couple. Buchanan regretted that there 
was no one to write The Rise of Thomas 
Linnard—the struggle toward the social 
apex of the typical thrusting, thought- 
less, but shrewd male, accompanied by 
that most quaint product of liberty and 
democracy, the cyprian American wife, 
the sleepy-minded sultana to whom each 
night (if he permits her even that much 
knowledge of his affairs) the man brings 
back his tale of money won and prizes 
gained. No wonder Mrs. Linnard was 
as foolishly and insolently uninterested 
as a cocker spaniel. She lolled in the 
expanding sunlight of useless accessories. 
** Peu de chose!” Exactly! How did Lin- 
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nard stand it? How did most American 
husbands stand it? The answer was 
~asy; they liked it, or they wouldn’t 
have had it. 

All of which—Buchanan’s summation 
of the situation—is an example of the 
tendency of the imaginative to deny, 
rather irritably, imagination to less 
gifted others. Very few, after all, are 
so dull as not sometimes to lift their 
eyes to the wonder and puzzlement 
and beauty of the world. Buchanan, 
that July, was to receive an illumina- 
tion. 

It happened on a hot Sunday night, 
when the crickets and the katydids and 
the other creatures of the dark were in- 
termittingly silenced by the rumble of an 
approaching thunder storm. Buchanan 
had spent the afternoon at Rutley, 
somnolent, meditative, stirred out of his 
lethargy by Linnard shaking cocktails at 
seven o'clock. There had followed the 
little suburban ritual. 

“TI don’t know how you will like these. 
I put a shade more vermouth in than 
usual.” 

“Oh—! Ah—er, they’re delicious! 
Just right, thanks!” 

“Only half a one for me, Tom.” 

““Nonsense! A whole one will do you 
good. Well, drink it up! Here’s some 
dividend.” 

“No, thanks! No, not a drop more! 

. Oh, well, just a little, then—just 
a little! Thanks; that’s plenty!” 

Afterward—after dinner, that is— 
Linnard had been called away to the 
country club on a matter of business, 
leaving Buchanan and Mrs. Linnard to- 
gether. Buchanan was a trifle alarmed. 
It was easy enough to remain undis- 
turbed when Linnard, with his inelastic 
garrulity, was present, but the smooth 
silences of Mrs. Linnard were harder to 
bear. Together he and Mrs. Linnard 
went out on to the porch and sat in big 
wicker chairs, facing the odorous and 
heavy shadow of the trees. Mrs. Lin- 
nard’s figure, clad in white, gleamed 
faintly, like mother of pearl in twilight 
waters. 
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“T hope Tom won't get wet,” said 
Buchanan. 

Mrs. Linnard turned her head toward 
him, as if she had not heard what he had 
said. A flash of lightning, ripping the 
black velvet of the night across, showed, 
beyond, the troubled branches of the 
trees and the green expectancy of the 
lawn. In the hush that followed, the 
scent of geraniums, of box, of honey- 
suckle, seemed to gather into a single 
moment of sharp perfume. 

“Had we better go in?” asked Bu- 
chanan. 


“Oh no!’ answered Mrs. Linnard, 
with an odd breathlessness. 
Buchanan continued to smoke _ his 


cigar, a placid surprise taking the place 
of his former stubborn resignation. 

The storm broke with a fury of wind- 
driven rain and hurrying thunder. Bu- 
chanan and Mrs. Linnard moved their 
chairs back into a sheltered recess of the 
porch. Then, as suddenly as it had 
come, the rain marched on down the 
valley, and a wet moon shone between 
ragged clouds. Buchanan was aware 
that Mrs. Linnard was standing at the 
railing of the porch, looking out. 

“You like thunder storms?” he asked. 
She did not answer. 

“They affect you?” 

She turned toward him, raised her 
arms, and let them drop to her sides. In 
the diluent light her face 
white, heart-shaped. 

“*T don’t know,” she said, between her 
teeth. “They sometimes seem to open 
a passage back—or forward—” 

“Into what?” 

“Into reality.” 

“Gracious!” thought Buchanan, as- 
tounded. “This is not Rutley!”’ Aloud 
he said, “You mean—?” 

“T don’t know. I’m confused.” 

She sat down and folded her hands in 
her lap, but Buchanan could feel the 
tautness back of her quiet pose. 

“So many people,” she said, abruptly, 
using the same odd, hurried voice he 
had never heard before—as if she was 
half ashamed of what she was saying; 


was dead 
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as if, crowding up for expression, was a 
multitude of thoughts held in 
check—" particularly women, find life 
always a dilemma, or I think they do. 
Do they? Is there no straight going 
anywhere? Or don’t most people want 
direct roads? Does one always have to 
kill most of oneself so that a little part 
can flourish? I don’t know... . If 
that is true, it’s insane.” 

“What is?” asked Buchanan. 

*Rutley!” she answered, but as if the 
question were an impediment to her 
hastening thoughts. “All of it—New 
York! We were meant to live like trees 
or the grass, with our hearts all open to 
the world.” 


long 


“We have to compromise,” observed 
Buchanan. “We have to make the best 
of the circumstances we are in.” 

“Perhaps. And yet it seems to me 
that somehow that isn’t true; that 
somehow there is a way, yet undiscov- 
ered, of making circumstances suit us 
and not suiting ourselves to them. There 
must be a way, a way of expressing our- 
selves like sunshine, or a spring day, or 
dawn. They’re here; they’re all about 
us. Why are we bathed in such things 
and yet so separate?” 

“T think—if you'll pardon me,” said 
Buchanan, soberly, “that altogether 
happily married women don’t talk that 
way. I’m not trying to be impertinent,” 
he hastily added; “I’m trying to be in- 
telligent. I’m trying to get to the bot- 
tom of exactly what you are talking 
about. . . . If you wouldn’t mind going 
on and telling me. cs 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Mrs. 
Linnard, with a sudden flagging of in- 
terest. She laughed. “Happily married 
women! They’re the very ones who are 
most trapped. If you are unhappily 
married you can do something about it.” 
She stood up again. “You don’t know 
what it is,”’ she said, “to love a child, or 
the average man. You burn your 
bridges.”’ She paused, as if uncertain of 
her thoughts. “I wonder,” she asked, 
“if there isn’t some compensation, some 
sweeping back into the things you love— 
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you get rid of the 
These strange affini- 
ry ° 

The swim- 


afterward—when 
present, [ mean? 


ties! . . . There must be. 


mer for the sea, and the people who love 


mountains. 

Buchanan laughed. 
for a thunder storm?” 

“Oh no, I love other things much more 
than thunder storms. They are only part 
of what I mean a catching up and 
full forgetfulness of crowds and auto- 
and the silly destruction of 
thought and loveliness. Some complete, 


“And yourself 


mobiles 
unimpeded expression. You see,” she 
said, “IT have never even expressed my- 
self by the common way of children. 
Here’s my body and my mind and my 
heart, beautiful—I mean, just as instru- 
ments; wonderful, anyway; and what 
What good are they?” 

“Who knows?” ~~ said Buchanan. 
“Who can tell? As for myself, I'm 
afraid, I think—obliteration.” 

In the pause that followed the purr 
of Linnard’s six cylinders sounded in the 
driveway. 

Mrs. Linnard sank back into her chair. 
“And the trouble is,” she said, “that I 
shouldn’t be happy even in complete ex- 
That's 


happens? 


pression unless he were along. 
your happily married woman!” 

Linnard discovered them on the porch. 
He brought the odor of prosperity, of 
good cigars, good wine, and soap. 

“Well,” he said, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, “it’s been a big night for H. 
Thomas Linnard. I guess I'll be able to 
clean up to-morrow. Sunday always 
was my good day. I don’t want to be 
vulgar, my dear, but I'll buy you some 
pearls.” 

It was not until his entrance that 
Buchanan realized the complete singu- 
larity of the conversation just ended. 
While it had been going on, its nervous 
swiftness had prevented any very acute 
surprise. Now, he reflected, he was un- 
able to fit it in with anything he had 
known or thought concerning Mrs. Lin- 
nard. Well, people were always aston- 
ishing. 

That autumn Buchanan had to go to 
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Europe on business. He was gone four 
months; when he returned he learned 
that Mrs. Linnard had been dead a week. 


Buchanan found himself peculiarly 
shocked. It seemed that here there was 
more regret to be extracted than ordi- 
narily from the loss of a friend, even a 
friend known intimately in a way he had 
never known Mrs. Linnard . . 
how a woman, young, in the very full- 
ness of her life! And, besides, that this 
fullness, inarticulate and confused as it 
was, should have seen its beginning and 
end in Rutley! This constituted an espe- 
cial quaint protest against fate. Rutley 
was not a place in which with fitting 
dignity the whole drama of life could be 
played out. To one who did not believe 
in immortality, only in present fulfill- 
ment, Rutley was too suburban a heaven 
or hell. 

Buchanan had almost forgotten that 
last conversation he had had with Mrs. 
Linnard. The first shock of interest had 
been assuaged by subsequent reflection 
that vague rebellion was a state of mind 
common to women between thirty and 
forty whose lives were materially too 
wearisomely common. Bu- 
chanan had not bachelor for 
nothing; over his large, comforting, pon- 
dering presence several married women 
had poured the pent-up waters of their 
discontent. If he recalled the conversa- 
tion now, it was only to deplore the fact 
that Mrs. Linnard had been unable to 
develop farther what might have been 
the first faint struggles of intelligence. 

Of Linnard, for some reason or other, 
he began to see less and less. He wasn’t 
quite sure how he felt about Linnard. 
Linnard seemed a man not to be hin- 
dered in his acquisitive career by the 
mere incident of death. He would pick 
up a new wife as soon as he needed one— 
almost anything to hang pearls on and to 
sit at the head of a table. He wondered 
how capable Linnard was of love. Had 
either of these people, in their curious 
suburban way, loved the other? Then, 
one August afternoon, he ran into Lin- 
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nard on the street. He was shocked at 
the little man’s appearance. There was 
a curious inner falling away, although 
the waxed mustaches were still gallant 
and pugnacious. There was an odd im- 
pression, that is, that two men were 
standing up in the dapper checked suit, 
an outer plump man, and an inner des- 
iccated man, thin as the shell of a locust. 
A few months later Buchanan heard that 
Linnard had sold his business and gone 
west. 

“Tuberculosis!” he thought. 

It wasn’t that, but it was several years 
—five, to be exact—before he found out 
otherwise. 


Buchanan himself had to go west. 
There were some mining claims—de- 
funct, he imagined, and quite correctly 
—into which it was necessary to look for 
the settling up of an estate. Buchanan 
had never been west; he had no desire 
to go; his tastes lay in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. All he had ever heard 
had merely confirmed an impression of 
uncouthness and discomfort and aridity, 
peculiarly distressing to an urban dis- 
position. Yet, at the moment, it was 
fortunate that he had to go somewhere 

anywhere-——to escape from himself. 
Buchanan was unhappy. He had done 
well in the affairs of the world; an 
uncle, moreover, had died, leaving him a 
fortune; but at the age of forty-five he 
had got himself engaged to a woman fif- 
teen years his junior. He was very much 
in love, and found his wife-to-be beautiful 
and charming, and an entire completion 
of the other side of his nature. Then he 
had quarreled with her, absurdly—most 
quarrels between men and women who 
love each other are absurd—and they 
had parted, unqualifiedly determined 
never to see each other again. Mature 
lovers are more proud, more accustomed 
to pride, than the very young; they are 
considerably less malleable. This had 
happened a year ago, and Buchanan 
was still bruised, still a neighbor of bit- 
terness. This state of mind, coupled 
with the original prejudice, sent him 


west with the intention of being drearily 
displeased. It was amusing that his 
first visit should have taken him into a 
country where the West — the funda- 
mental West—still lingers, and always 
will, immaculate and encompassing. 

It was an odd country he had come 
to in central _Idaho—a country where 
suddenly the mountains come together 
like cross waves of a sea, and are held 
at their highest point of meeting as if 
by some green enchantment. You 
climb to a height of land and see no 
means of escape. On all sides, as 
far as it is possible to look, the surging 
billows of hill and forest swing away to 
the shining horizon. Far off, like the de- 
sires of a dream, are a fantasy of tapering 
snow peaks. Above is a recluse sky; an 
eagle, possibly, swimming in emptiness; 
white clouds in an eucharistic blue. 
Here and there, at the bottom of deep, 
wide canons, watercourses mark the 
prevailing aquamarine with denser 
shadows and empty into hurrying rivers 
whose tortuous paths the mind can fol- 
low for only a little way. And yet it is 
not altogether a new country as such 
things go. Compared with other parts 
of the West, crowded now with dry farms 
and Ford cars, it is old. Even as far 
back as the Civil War, gold was found 
there, and the first crest of eager, thin- 
faced men had broken over it. Subse- 
quently, every decade or so, rumor of 
new “strikes” had gone forth—Thunder 
Mountain, Yellow Jacket; but visions 
had faded before reality, and the suc- 
cessive torrents of immigration had 
driven past, leaving the hills as they had 
been before, save for, here and there, a 
lonely cattle ranch, or, in some mining 
village, where pool hall and saloon and 
cabin still stood, a bearded caretaker 
with a Chinese wife, or perhaps only a 
dog. 

Buchanan had suspected no such land. 
He would not have believed in it had it 
been described to him. It seemed impos- 
sible to relate it nationally to New York, 
or Rutley, or the crude, formidable 
Western cities, where the most modern 
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bathtubs in the most modern of hotels go 
hand in hand (one realizes that the figure 
of speech is twisted) with Boeotian morals 
and Boeotian manners and Methodistic 
blue laws. At first he was a little re- 
sentful, vaguely regretful for the dan- 
gerous security of crowds, but gradually, 
as he went about his business, riding fif- 
teen, or twenty, or thirty miles a day, 
the spaciousness and blueness and quiet 
overlaid his heart as they overlay the 
hearts of all who approach them. 

It was July, and under the pines and 
firs, and along the river bottoms, and in 
the high, open, windy meadows there 
was a misty gorgeousness of purple 
lupin, and white lupin; of pink fire- 
weed; of larkspur, vibrantly blue; of 
luminous sego lilies, and the brave sum- 
mer assumption of fleurs-de-lis. Some- 
times, in wet places, where a waterfall 
made crystal lace between the trees and 
gray ousels darted in and out of affused 
sunshine, a hidden pocket of columbine 
relaxed one’s heart with loveliness. 

Buchanan lived in a little frame hotel 
that faced the dusty square of a forgot- 
ten town. Every now and then a cow- 
boy, elaborate in sombrero and floating 
scarf and goatskin “chaps,’’ cantered in 
and tied his sardonic pony to the hitch- 
ing rack, and occasionally bewildered 
traveling salesmen came in on the stage 
from the outer world. One in par- 
ticular, who was selling tombstones, 
confided to Buchanan that “the town 
was dead.”’ It was not meant as a com- 
pliment, which was curious, considering 
his vocation. Buchanan had been there 
two weeks when one morning his shy 
host, whose duty in life seemed to be a 
veiled contemplation from his porch of 
the surrounding mountains, spoke to 
him as he was going out to his horse. 

“There’s a fellow lives about twenty 
miles from here,”’ he said. “He’s an 
Easterner, too.” 

“Ts he?” replied Buchanan, politely, 
but without interest. 

“Yaas. Has th’ ole Makepiece place 
little cow ranch at the fork of Owl 


Creek. But he don’t do nothin’— 
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leastways, I never heard of his doin’ 
nothin’.” 

*“What’s his name?” asked Buchanan. 

“ Linnard—Thomas Linnard.” 

“Linnard!”’ For a moment the dusty 
square with its circle of blue hills faded 
into the heavy foliage of Rutley. “Is he 
a little, thick-set man, with a mus- 
tache?”’ 

“That’s him!” 

Buchanan brought his fist down into 
the palm of his hand. “I know him!” 
he said. ‘He’s an old friend of mine. 
I'll go to see him to-day.”” He went on 
out to his horse. 

The way lay along a trail cut into the 
sheer face of a precipice. Below, an in- 
tent stream swept along in waves of 
cobalt capped with white. The cicadas 
whirred in the dry sunlight. Then the 
trail dipped down into the fragrant 
shadows of a pine forest, interspersed 
with the silver agitation of quaking 
asps. ‘Toward dusk, Buchanan, coming 
out on an open spur of land, saw at his 
feet, set in a grassy place, ringed close 
with the evening opacity of firs, the 
gray buildings of a ranch. A little fat 
man, very lonely in the gathering dark- 
ness, stood in the meadow, gazing up at 
the mountains. 

Buchanan urged his horse down the 
declivity. Linnard turned and stared. 
“By God!” he said, suddenly 

“Yes,” said Buchanan, “it’s a long 
way from Rutley, isn’t it?” : 

“Come in!” said Linnard. “T’ll take 
your horse—I’ll tell Chung. I live here 
alone with a Chinaman, you know.” 

In telling about it afterward, Bu- 
chanan makes very clear the fact that 
outwardly Linnard had not changed in 
the least, astonishingly had not changed. 
One discounted the last time he had 
been seen. That period of feeble disso- 
lution was apparently over. Linnard 
had reincarnatgd his old exuberant, well- 
fed self. Even his mustaches were still 
firmly waxed. His clothes were a care- 
ful combination of Eastern sportsman 
and Western landowner—just the sort of 
clothes one would expect a broker turned 
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rancher to wear. Inwardly, too, funda- 
mentally, there seemed little change, 
although, of course, the expression of his 
tastes had altered or he would not have 
been where he was. He was extremely 
happy—that was the answer—not quite 
so garrulous, perhaps, but extremely 
happy. Buchanan finds no adequate 
description except to say that “he was 
suffused with contentment ’’—like a fish 
who finds water exactly of the tempera- 
ture desired. 

Buchanan felt that he wasn’t going to 
like this, wasn’t going to like Linnard 
much better than he had in the years 
gone by. A sense of fitness was outraged 
by the thought of a man whose wife had 
been dead only five years seeking with 
such complacency complete loneliness. 
Buchanan’s own recent emotional loss 
had made him, so he thought, sensitive 
concerning bereavement in general. 

Linnard had taken with him his 
genius for pleasant surroundings. The 
long ranch house, blistered and gray 
with weather on the exterior, had inside 
been transformed by means of rugs and 
hangings and silvery-brown skins to a 
matter of beauty and soft comfort. It 
was odd to sit there, before an open 
fire, stretched out in a great lounging 
chair, smoking a cigarette, the firelight 
twinkling on copper and pottery and the 
frame of an occasional picture—catching 
itself for a moment in pools of gold in 
the deep obscurity of a bear hide, or 
turning a luminous slate in the long hair 
of tanned wolf—and reflect that outside 
in the darkness extended for leagues the 
swarthy hills, withdrawn and desolate. 

Chung served a delicate and complete 
meal. Linnard even had claret. 

“We don’t keep the Eighteenth 
Amendment out here,”’ he observed. “I 
buy grapes from California. I used to 
go to California myself in the winter, 
but I don’t any more; [I like it too well 
here.” 
Strange! 


” 


Buchanan twisted the stem 


of his glass between his fingers and 
stared at the dregs of the ruddy wine. 
Of all men in the world, he would have 
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picked Linnard as the very last to whom 
isolation would have appealed. 

They went back to the main room. 
The firelight threw damask reflections 
on the shining brown of the log walls and 
a single lamp, with its small circle of illu- 
mination, made little headway against 
the gentle obscurity. Buchanan had not 
noticed earlier the large photograph of 
Mrs. Linnard in a silver frame which 
stood in a corner of a side table. He 
picked it up and studied it while Lin- 
nard, in a chair before the fire, sat with 
his back to him. 

She was in evening clothes, Mrs. Lin- 
nard, very slim and smooth as to her 
bare shoulders, staring out with those 
arched eyebrows above dark, wide eyes. 
Questioning? Well, perhaps. How much 
had she questioned? How sensibly and 
sincerely? Or was that one outburst 
merely the ferment of an empty mind? 
No matter! Her questions, real or fic- 
titious, had been answered now. But 
all this beauty—it had really been a real 
beauty; cleansed of the detractions of 
bodily presence it attained in retrospect 
a translucent quality—what had be- 
come of that? What had happened to it? 
It was a force. Had it simply been 
blown out like a candle? And individu- 
ality, too—that little subtle difference 
which makes all the difference in the 
world? This ornate, ugly frame, this 
conventional photograph, already be- 
coming a trifle out of fashion—pathet- 
ically so—were the sole reminders of 
Rutley left. Suddenly Buchanan could 
feel again the great wind sweeping the 
Jersey hills, and the dampness of rain, 
and the wet smell of dripping leaves; 
could see again the white figure of Mrs. 
Linnard, glimmering in the dimness. 
Peu de chose! Well, she hadn’t said that 
that night, had she? He put down the 
photograph and turned toward the fire- 
place. ' 

“Ts there much wind here, Linnard?” 
he asked. 

Linnard hesitated, then twisted 
around in his chair so that half his face 
was visible. “‘Why—er—” he said, un- 
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certainly, “curiously enough, there is. 
Yes. There shouldn’t be—it’s a very 
sheltered place. I think it’s because of 
the fork of the creeks—long cafions.”’ 
There was unexpected embarrassment 
about him; his face glistened like that of 
a small boy who has been found out in a 
hidden and adored trick—smoking ciga- 
rettes, possibly. Nor did he ask why 
Buchanan had wanted to know, had 
asked so adventitious a question. 

It was this that made Buchanan sit 
down abruptly, half frightened, a com- 
plete understanding of the strangeness 
of his inquiry coming over him. Now 
why in the world had he asked that?— 
“Is there much wind here, Linnard?” 
There was an uncanny grotesqueness in 
the way the human mind worked. And 
then, suddenly, he realized that a wind 
had actually sprung up, that it was whis- 
pering about the ends of the house. 

For a moment the terror of the human 
imagination—in which rests all possibili- 
ties of terror—at itself, increased the 
stillness of his blood. It was like incan- 
tation, as if the wind had answered his 
brooding memories. Presently, he smiled 
at his own absurdity, at the simple ex- 
planation of his discomfort. The wind, 
of course, must have been blowing all 
the while, but until that moment he had 
heard it only subconsciously. ° He went 
to the door and threw it open. Linnard 
followed him. 

The light from the room stretched out 
along the grass until it picked out a sin- 
gle panel of distant fence. The sound 
of the two little rivers rose and fell, a 
gurgling and chuckling of water over 
stones. Against a sky, deep purple, the 
shadows of the mountains loomed like 
hooded gods noting the slow lapse of 
time. And there was a wind; perhaps 
it should have been called a breeze, al- 
though it had the unbroken, soft per- 
sistency of wind; a wind coming from 
the west, full and quiet, and laden, it 
would seem, with the secrets of a thou- 
sand miles of lonely places; heavy, odor- 
ous, exciting. Buchanan felt the little 
shiver down his backbone that wind 
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brings. He turned to Linnard, who was 
peering over his shoulder. 

“It’s like a Chinook,” he said. “It’s 
like a March wind, not a July one.” 

Linnard continued to stare. “It’s 
often that way,” he said. “Look! The 
moon!” 

Over the hills to the east the extraor- 
dinary emotion of light began to stir 
the darkness. 

The same embarrassment crept into 
Linnard’s voice that had been there 
before. “Would you—” he began. 
“How would you like—er—to walk, or 
ride?” I often walk at night—nights like 
this.” He ended with an uncomfortable 
smile, as if his statement was something 
to be ashamed of. 

Buchanan laughed. ‘Why, no!” he 
said. “Walk at night? I hate it. But 
you go if you want to.” 

“Oh no! No, I won't, if you won't. 
No—not this evening.” But there was 
reluctance now in the throaty voice as 
well as embarrassment. 

Linnard closed the door and turned 
back to the fireplace. “Sit down,” he 
said, “and tell me something about your- 
self.” 

Buchanan was, indeed, more tired 
than he had imagined. Shortly after- 

yard he excused himself and went to 
bed. Linnard saw him to his room and 
answered his “Good night!” with a 
yawn. “I’m off to bed myself,” he con- 
fided. 

Once Buchanan awakened from a 
dreamless sleep to hear the closing of a 
door directly opposite hisown. Through 
the window the soft wind was still pour- 
ing, but the moon had sunk; it was near 
dawn. He rolled over. “Why, Linnard 
did go for a walk, after all!’ he said to 
himself, with slumberous surprise. 

Chung proved to be a constant source 
of amusement and information. Chung 
took a calm Oriental delight in a world 
that consisted largely of subtly humor- 
ous situations. Chung served Buchanan 
his breakfast the next morning. 

“Mr. Linny,”’ he said, “no blee at 
blekflas. Him walk las’ night.” He 
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seemed to find this secretly comic. “No 
clom till lunch when he walk.” 

“You have much wind here?’ asked 
Buchanan. 

“Too much!” 
“Flied egg?” 

“He smokes a little opium,” observed 
Linnard, later, “‘but it doesn’t seem to 
hurt him. He says it’s not half as bad 
as the way I smoke cigarettes. Come 
along; I'll show you all I know about 
the fish in these streams.” 

“T love Chung,” he admitted, after 
the first cast, while they were lighting 
pipes. “He’s brother and sister and 
both parents to me. Queer how you can 
love some one you don’t know, nor ever 
will!” 

On his fishing expeditions, Buchanan 
became acquainted with shadows in high 
mountain countries in a way he had 
never before imagined possible; with the 
aloof, busy life of cloud and mist and 
atmosphere. They had _ personalities, 
these things. The hours were sharply 
divided between the robust single figure 
of sunlight and the multitude of veiled 
presences that crept down when the sun 
sank behind the peaks to the west. He 
looked forward to the evening chill; to 
the released scent of earth and mint and 
willow, and the touch upon his face of 
the dusk, cool as the fingers of tender 
contemplation. 

He came back to the ranch house. In 
the gathering darkness a single window 
gleamed yellow. “The moon will be 
up about ten to-night,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘How splendid!’ He was utterly 
content for the first time in many years, 
replete with contentment. He chuckled 
inwardly at himself that this country, 
once so dreaded, should, in so short a 
while, have done to him what nothing 
else in the world had ever been able to 
do. . . . Yes, one thing! His face be- 
came grave again. He was again aware 
of loss. If only he were coming back 
now in this iridescent twilight with a 
woman entirely beloved! Coming back 
to a house with a single window gleam- 
ing yellow! 


vouchsafed Chung. 
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He found Linnard before the fire, legs 
thrust out to the glowing logs. ‘‘Good 
fishing?’’ Linnard asked. ‘ You're late.” 

Buchanan took off his creel and laid 
his rod in a corner, and followed his host 
in to the belated meal. His sense of 
well-being increased as he satisfied his 
hunger; it became almost a happy intox- 
ication in which the figure of Linnard op- 
posite him and the silent-footed appari- 
tion of Chung took to themselves radiant 
auras of diffused lamplight and mellow 
reflection. They floated in golden haze. 

“T have a little brandy,” said Lin- 
nard. “I think I'll take a drop.” 

“Blandee?”” Chung seemed to find 
this esoterically droll. No doubt to his 
faintly narcotized tranquillity such stim- 
ulant represented gigantic dissipation. 

He brought it to them afterward in 
the main room, the firelight shining 
through his thin, striped breeches of cot- 
ton so that one caught the outline of his 
scanty legs. Buchanan remembered 
Linnard’s voice going on and on, rising, 
falling, rising again, like the flicker of 
flame. How could a man talk so much? 
. . . And then—he never knew just how 
it happened—he was out of the door with 
Linnard, walking down a white road 
between aspen trees, into the mouth of a 
great yellow cavern of a moon. 

It was like coming up after a plunge 
into deep waters; he felt extraordinarily 
vigorous, and the blood near his skin was 
cool and tingling. Above them the aspen 
leaves tossed and twinkled like gold coins 
flung from their hands. 


“It’s the wind,” said Linnard. “It 
came up late to-night.” 
“Have I been asleep?’ asked Bu- 


chanan. 

Linnard chuckled. “Very much so,” 
he retorted. “You even had a night- 
mare.” 

“A nightmare?” 

“Yes. You insisted that the door had 
blown open and that somebody else had 
come into the room. So!—You were 
up from your chair and begging me to 
keep them out—some rigamarole about 
not being ready yet to understand, or 























something like that. But—well, it was 
a little creepish.”’ 

“Oh!” 

“But the door did blow open,”’ Bu- 
chanan insisted, after a while. 

Linnard chuckled again. 

Buchanan wouldn’t argue, but he re- 
membered now. His nerves rehearsed 
faintly the chill of the occasion. Oh yes, 
he remembered perfectly! As if some 
sorrow had come up from the depths of 
retrospection and had stood upon the 
verge of explanation! And he had 
dreaded the explanation, felt that the 
moment was not altogether ripe. The 
thing was too shining, too transcendent. 
One would have suffered the tearing of a 
veil before one was quite sure that one 
was ready for the tearing. Perhaps com- 
plete fulfillment of your stifled hopes, 
perhaps complete dismay that, after all, 
the bitter conclusions of your logic were 
true. That was it; he recalled his sen- 

sations—the wonder, the fear, the hesi- 
tation before the absolvement. 

Then he had insisted that Linnard go 
out with him—and here they were. 
What a strange dream! 

They left the aspen trees and iicant 
into the more open shadows of the firs. 
The moonlight was no longer broken 
into a million aureate moving disks, but 
lay in great liquid patches of gold edged 
with darkness. The wind seemed more 
a medium in which the trees swam than 
a disturbing force. Beneath their feet 
the dry sward crackled. They crossed 
a brook hidden in ferns and giant car- 
rots, and climbed a hill on the farther 
side. Behind them the open pools and 
emerging rocks shone like scattered, 
broken glass, and the rank, stirring smell 
of weeds at night followed them. Once, 
at the farther edge of a clearing, they 
saw a deer, head up, watching them. 
About his antlers, just growing, encased 
in velvet, the light focused, and his eyes 
were like opals. He seemed a creature of 
another time, fayic, a St. Hubert’s stag. 
Again, they halted silently to listen to 
some wanderer of the night plunging 
farther and farther into the depths of 
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the forest. An angry squirrel awoke and 
chattered sleepily; an owl challenged 
them with precision. They were walking 
abreast now, with a persistent, unhur- 
ried energy. ‘Time seemed to have 
stopped; the triple magic of silence and 
shadow and radiance seemed immutable. 

Linnard spoke at last. “* Beyond,” he 
said, “is the side hill I usually go to.” 

They came out upon it presently, leav- 
ing the trees behind; out into a blinding 
effulgence of moonlight, and Buchanan 
felt the high, wet grass about his knees. 
Then there must have been another 
lapse of recognition, for Linnard was no 
longer at his elbow. But Buchanan did 
not care; he had no sensations of loneli- 
ness or astonishment; he was concerned 
only with the fact that once more he had 
come into the presence of the unimpeded 
wind. 

He stood to face it, as it came upon 
him, embracing, pressing close, touching 
his lips, his hair, rustling the bracken 
and the flowers at his feet. Below him a 
little valley stretched, sunk deep in radi- 
ance, with a shining ribbon of river 
twisted along it, and across from him 
the round hills slumbered watchfully. 

He stretched out his arms and threw 
back his head. “I know!’ he said. “I 
understand. You've got your wish, 
haven’t you? You are part of the wind, 
of the glory and the loveliness of life. 
Beauty is beauty unending and our 
hearts’ desires do not die. Rutley wasn’t 
the end, was it? It never has been, and 
never will be. We goon. Oh, my poor 
friend—oh, my very happy friend, you 
were right and I was wrong!” He lay 
down in the grass with his face in his 
arms. 

How long he was there he does not 
know; many hours certainly. They 
were hours filled with talk—no, not his 
own thoughts, but talk—actual. The 
wind came and went, and came again, 
as if on mysterious errands, but it left 
always some part of itself there. He saw 
clearly for the first time the utter lone- 
liness of life, and the one defense against 
it. (And that is so, for as soon as might 
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be he went back to the woman he loved 
and forbade her explanations with his 
lips.) He realized love, and how it is a 
gratification neither of pride nor of pas- 
sion, but the sole passionate barrier 
against time and isolation and death, the 
single entrance into completeness and 
permanence. It was the wind he talked 
to, he said, but he did not dare raise his 
head lest he see Mrs. Linnard, and that 
would have been knowledge greater than 
a man should have. 

When he did raise his head it was dark, 
some hour shortly before dawn. The 
wind had gone. Out of the timber a 
little ball of light, concrete and round, 
was approaching, and for the first time 
that night real terror seized him. He 
could not move. The light came closer 
and showed him a lantern reflecting up 
into the impassive eyes of Chung. 
Chung stooped over him. 

“Time to clom hlome!”’ he said, cheer- 
fully. “Mr. Linny, he hlome long aglo. 
He sent me for you.” 

Buchanan saw Linnard the next morn- 
ing, before he left for the dusty little 
town. He didn’t want to stay any 
longer. Linnard was a trifle shame- 
faced, as if the two of them had indulged 
in some immature piece of folly. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, 
“but nowadays the wind affects me so 
oddly. It never used to be that way; I 
never gave it a thought. But now— 
well, you see how I was last night.” 

“Why did you come here, Linnard?” 
asked Buchanan, abruptly. 

“T don’t know. To tell you the honest 
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truth, I don’t know. I know it seems 
very queer, but—well, I was awfully 
restless, you see, and I wandered about 
until I found a place that exactly suited 
me, and there I stayed.” 

“But surely,” said Buchanan, in 
hoarse wonder, “you understand? You 
know what—” He stopped short. If 
Linnard didn’t know; if he failed com- 
pletely to understand; if it was merely 
a vague happiness to him—” 

Linnard looked up with a puzzled ex- 
pression wrinkling his red, fat little face. 
“IT don’t get exactly what you mean,” 
he said. Then his brow cleared, and he 
smiled good humoredly. “Oh yes, I do! 
But if you mean that, I don’t care— 
don’t care in the least. What difference 
does it make to me whether people think 
I’m insane or not, staying out here? 
Probably I am. Some day’’—he grew 
confidential—*‘ however, I will walk out 
into that wind and they'll find me dead, 
a very old man. I can’t resist it, you see. 
But as to what people say’—he 
shrugged his shoulders—‘‘that’s peu de 
chose, isn’t it?” 

“What?” asked Buchanan. 

“Peu de chose. Oh, I beg your par- 
don! I—I find myself using that phrase 
a lot. It’s a stupid phrase. I don’t know 
where I picked it up. Well, I wish you 
could stay longer.” 

So he didn’t know; didn’t understand. 
Perhaps, after all—who can _ tell?— 
maybe there wasn’t anything to under- 
stand, except that the wind blows and 
that in high mountain countries comes a 
thinning of the perceptions. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE GENESEE 





BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


“FT’S God’s country,” said the man 
who rode beside me in the cog rail- 
road mounting toward the top of Pike’s 
Peak. I took another look at the coun- 
try around, the great, majestic moun- 
tains, and the clouds piling against their 
peaks, and I thought that I understood. 
“Yes, it’s a wonderful mountain coun- 
try,” I replied. 

He turned upon me a look of great 
scorn. 

“Oh, I don’t mean this country,” 
said he, decisively. ‘These lean, bare 
hills get on my nerves. I was thinking 
of the real God’s country—of western 
New York, of the valley of the Genesee. 
That’s God’s country. Have you ever 
been in Livingston County?” 

I murmured something about once 
having lived in Rochester. 

“That’s Monroe County,” he cor- 
rected quickly. ‘‘That’s good country, 
too. The Genesee gets pretty busy down 
there, tumbling over the high rocks and 
turning all the water wheels. I know it 
there, too, just as I know it up at 
Portage on those higher falls. She’s a 
fine river, all the way down from the 
Pennsylvania hills; she’s the main stem 
of God’s country.” 

For the moment I was tempted to be- 
come cynic and mutter something about 
“absentee landlordism,” just for the 
sake of turning aremark. Then I really 
understood. This man, like ten thou- 
sand others in those high altitudes of 
Colorado, was expatriate. Three days 
before I had been seated in a side-street 
restaurant in Denver, reading the old- 
fashioned newspaper from the New York 
State town from which I originally came, 
when a waitress had sidled across the 
room and asked if she might have the 





sheet when I was done with it. The 
familiar first-page heading had attracted 
her attention. When I had asked her of 
herself, the story was quickly told. Her 
sister and herself—they came from a 
good old county family in northern New 
York—had educated themselves in the 
university upon the hill at Syracuse. 
They had hoped to be stenographers or 
secretaries. Fate had sent them hurry- 
ing out to high-set Denver where there 
were more stenographers than wait- 
resses. They, too, were expatriates. 


In more than name is the great State 
of New York an empire. It is, in fact, 
a grouping of smaller states, each well- 
populated, strong, individual. You may 
take a map of the state and separate 
these under-states for yourself—Long 
Island, the imperial city which is situate 
upon the island of Manhattan and its 
boroughs closely roundabout, the Hud- 
son Valley, the Mohawk Valley, north- 
ern New York, and the western New 
York country. The boundaries of each 
of these sub-states are fairly definable, 
and though some 80 per cent of the 
wealth and the population of New York 
is gathered along a belt hardly twenty 
miles in width, following the course of 
the Hudson River from New York City 
to Albany and the new’ Barge Canal 
from Albany to Buffalo, these districts 
have each its individuality and _ its 
charm. 

The western New York country is a 
land of great hills and deep valleys—a 
land of waterways, too; to be more 
exact, of two great dominating water- 
ways—one made by the hand of God, 
the other wrought by the hand of man. 
They cross at right angles near the heart 
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of the city of Rochester, which is the 
hub of the region. The one, God-made, 
is the Genesee. The one which man 
made—and has remade, again and again 
—is the historic Erie Canal, now offi- 
cially renamed as the Barge Canal of the 
State of New York. With its completion 
almost a full century ago, the upbuilding 
of the western New York country really 
began. 

Yet, even before the coming of the 
Erie Canal, there was a pathway of no 
small importance across this country. It 
led straight from the ancient city of 
Albany west to Black Rock, at the head 
of the Niagara River (since become a 
portion of Buffalo), and by a strange 
contrariness did not follow the valley of 
the Mohawk, but roamed up and down 
the hills, well to the south of that natu- 
ral pathway. It is a fine road, finely 
built. Tradition says that it follows with 
much exactitude the great trail of the 
Five Nations. Whether this be true or 
not, the fact remains that this was 
known from Albany to Buffalo as “the 
state road.”’ None other shared its fame. 
It was ninety-six feet in width for its 
entire three hundred miles of length. 
Over it rolled the mail from the sloops 
and then from the early steamboats 
which poked their noses against the 
crowded wharves of Albany, and on 
toward the craft of Lake Erie and that 
little-known land beyond. 


It begins, the western New York 
country—and, as we shall see, quite 
definitely and legally—at the Préemp- 
tion Road, which runs due north and 
south two or three miles west of the 
charming city of Geneva situated at the 
foot of Seneca Lake. But because 
Geneva herself is well entitled to be 
designated a western New York city, and 
because the so-called Finger Lakes, of 
which Seneca is one of the most impor- 
tant, are generally considered as belong- 
ing to the westerly portion of the state, 
we shall pause there for a brief moment 
—just long enough to take definite no- 
tice of Geneva. If we drive up to her 
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from the east we shall skirt the edge of 
the lake for a full two miles before com- 
ing into her brisk business center, and 
there, under the edge of bordering wil- 
lows, we contemplate across blue waters 
the sharp profile and contour of the town 
against the western skies. It is no mean 
town. On the contrary, it is a com- 
munity of distinct charm and attractive- 
ness, to say nothing of real beauty. 
Geneva may not have the great impos- 
ing hills of her collegiate rival, Ithaca, 
but in her chief residential street, and 
the old-time houses that line it, she 
shows as fine a picture of an unchanged 
and all but unspoiled American town as 
one may find outside of Salem. 


It is fifteen miles in a straight line, and 
through a farming and nursery country 
of surpassing loveliness, from Geneva to 
Canandaigua, a community to excite 
one’s frankest admiration. A full cen- 
tury ago it was a considerable town, the 
county seat of one of the earliest of the 
western New York counties, and a place 
where the Federal courts were, and still 
are, held. Its Red Jacket Inn was a 
tavern of far more than local reputation. 
From it the great Western Mail de- 
parted at midnight for Buffalo—a 
nightly occurrence of much noise and 
confusion. The Western Mail long since 
ceased to rumble its clumsy way from 
Canandaigua toward the valleys of the 
Genesee and the Niagara, the Red 
Jacket to offer its famed hospitality. It 
still stands, however, and so does the 
ancient jail of Ontario County, wherein 
one William Morgan was once held in 
durance vile while half the land was in 
turmoil. One may still see his cell. 

Morgan was a tramp printer who, for 
reasons best known to himself, pub- 
lished, nearly a century ago, a small 
volume which purported to set forth the 
secrets of Free Masonry. To-day sucha 
book would probably command but lit- 
tle general attention. But back in the 


third decade of the last century Mor- 
gan’s book was little less than the tradi- 
tional bombshell. At any rate, it result- 
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ed in his arrest, on some vague. charge, 
and his inearceration in Canandaigua 
jail, from which he presently was ab- 
ducted, and, as far as any testimony 
reads, was not seen alive again by mor- 
tal man. Eventually his body was re- 
covered and was buried under an impos- 
ing monument in Batavia cemetery. 
That shaft may still be seen from the 
passing cars of the New York Central 
Railroad. It was, and is, a far nobler 
monument than any journeyman printer 
could have aspired to. It was erected 
by popular subscription, in a wave of 
great popular indignation, not to say 
frenzy, which arose after Morgan’s ab- 
duction. It was years before the out- 
burst died away, and many innocent 
men suffered grave persecutions because 
of it. To this day the exact fate of 
William Morgan remains a mystery. I 
remember many years ago meeting an 
old lady who resided upon the Ridge 
Road, a few miles west of Rochester, 
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who gave me out of her memory a dis- 
tinct story of being awakened in her 
father’s house in the middle of the night 
by a coach and four which were noisily 
halted in the moonlight, and of seeing, 
with the unforgetting eyes of a fright- 
ened child, a face poke itself out of the 
window of the coach—a face that was 
white, save for two black and startled 
eyes—and then of hearing cursing, and 
seeing the face thrust back from the 
window and its blind tightly drawn . . . 
and a moment later the coach under way 
again. The old lady of Holley may have 
been the last human being to look upon 
the face of William Morgan, except the 
cabal which was supposed to have mur- 
dered him. 


At Avon the old state road crosses the 
Genesee, formerly by a covered wooden 
bridge, and in more recent years by a 
slender and rather frail series of iron 
If one’s concept of the valley 
of the Genesee be limited to the 
view of it from Avon bridge he 


crusses, 


is doomed to a certain disap- 


pointment. The river here is 
narrow and unimpressive. It 
meanders lazily and with no 
seeming certainty of purpose 
through broad meadow lands. 

It is above Avon—and be- 
low —that the Genesee 
comes both dramatic and 
beautiful. At the little old 
village by the state road it is 
merely indolent and _ serene. 
And so is the little town itself, 
Yet it was not always this 
way. Time was, and that time 
not so very long ago, when 
Avon had the audacity to rival 
Saratoga itself. That was in 
the days when Americans still 
went to spas, staying weeks at 
a time, tasting the waters sol- 
emnly and taking the enter- 
prise in no light vein. In 
those days, along the state 
road alone, Sharon Springs 


rivaled Richfield, and Avon 


be- 
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sought to wrest away the laurels of 
both. 

There may be some kindly soul whose 
eyes will fall upon these paragraphs and 
who can recall for himself, or for herself, 
the golden age of Avon’s great hostelry, 
Congress Hall, whose famesped so quickly 
across the land and then into England 
and the Continent; which drew patron- 
age from everywhere; who can recall the 
real comfort of the tavern, nowa pathetic 
ruin, the beneficence of the ill-smelling 
spring in the thickness of oak and maple 
just beyond; the certain joys to’ be 
reaped at the near-by race track. For 
this is the country where the horse has 
always been king—and still is. 


It is the Genesee which, after all, most 
definitely typifies western New York to 
the man or woman who is native to that 
country. Born in the extreme northern 


PICTURE OF 


AN UNSPOILED 


AMERICAN TOWN 


hills of Pennsylvania, it stretches the 
greater part of its course through the 
Empire State. It is still a small stream 
when it comes there, and the tiny little 
New York villages begin to multiply 
along its banks, Cuba, Angelica, Belfast, 
chief among them. Here in the reaches 
of the upper valley is a farming country 
which gives a foretaste of the glories of 
the lower. The villages are charming 
and fairly prosperous, despite a certain 
tendency in this part of the district to 
go backward rather than forward. It 
never has béen greatly favored, despite 
the fact of its early settlement. One sees 
constant traces of the early days. 

Five miles from Angelica, standing 
upon the river shore and looking down 
it, as Mount Vernon looks down the 
Potomac, or the great houses of the 
James confront that estuary of the sea, 
stands Belvidere, the ancestral home of 
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the Churches. The old house, designed 
by Latrobe, the architect of the Wash- 
ington Capitol, of dark-gray stone, and 
with a lofty, white-pillared portico look- 
ing toward the river, is still in good 
preservation—or was when last I saw it. 
It was built in 1802, by Philip Church, 
the only son of John B. Church, who was 
a great personal friend of Washington 
and of Lafayette. The elder Church had 
purchased the estate from Robert Mor- 
ris, who in the days after the Revolution 
was a heavy speculator in western New 
York land. John B. Church never saw 
it, however. It was his son who, in 
1798, broke through the wilderness into 
the Genesee country, bringing with him 
a few companions, who helped him in 
rough surveys and clearings upon the 
river bank. Four years later he went 
back again to the seaboard and brought 
with him to his fine new house his bride, 
Anne Matilda Stewart, daughter of Gen. 
Walter Stewart, one of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp. With him, too, he 


brought a retinue of negro slaves, many 
of whose descendants are still living in 
the upper valley. He set up a social 
establishment in his house and then laid 
out a model town which he named after 
his mother, Angelica Schuyler, daughter 
of the Gen. Philip Schuyler of Revo- 
lutionary fame. The small village of 
Angelica shows to-day the care and skill 
devoted to its planning. Its fine main 
street, bordered by maples and oaks and 
chestnuts, is parklike in its breadth and 
charm. When I last went into the little 
town—some ten or a dozen years ago— 
Major Richard Church, son of the orig- 
inal proprietor of Belvidere, was still 
living at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. But not in the manorial home; 
it already had passed to an alien family, 
although fortunately one with the 
wealth and good taste to maintain it in 
full keeping with its ancient traditions. 


Portage is the point that marks the 
separation between the upper and the 
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lower valleys of the Genesee. The tran- 
sition is sudden, startling, dramatic. In 
a short chasm of hardly a quarter of a 
mile—Westerners would call it a cafion 
—the Genesee, now grown to a water- 
way of real proportions, drops more than 
seven hundred feet, in three great cata- 
racts of exquisite beauty. The sky lines 
of the two lofty edges of the chasm are 
joined by the spider-like trestle of the 
main line of the Erie Railroad from New 
York to Buffalo. 

Portage, too, has its traditions, and 
here they run far back even of the days 
of the early settlers. Even at that, how- 
ever, they hinge largely upon the ro- 
mantic existence of a white woman, 
Mary Jemison, who is supposed to have 
come into the Genesee country at least 
two decades before General Sullivan’s 
ill-fated Revolutionary army. The ear- 
liest settlers found the Jemison woman 
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already in the valley. She had seem- 
ingly known no other home than with 
the friendly Indians. You can still see 
at Letchworth Park the house which 
Mary Jemison built for her daughter 
down in the valley, her statue and her 
grave. There is something in the ro- 
mance of this “white daughter of the 
Senecas” which holds more than an or- 
dinary interest. According to one of the 
most accurate recent authorities on 
western New York history, she was cap- 
tured by the Senecas when she was very 
young, and then adopted into the tribe, 
serving first, probably, as a servant in 
the cabin of her captors. This was in 
accord with the custom of the Iroquois, 
and the women of the Long Houses were 
the dictators of life and death to the pris- 
oners taken in the raids and battles of 
the tribes. Mary Jemison grew in all 
things a Seneca woman. She twice mar- 
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ried Indian warriors, and her children 
lived in the Genesee Valley long after 
her. A log house built by a son of hers is 
still standing on the Cuylerville road and 
is used as a habitation. Squawkie Hill, 
overlooking the lower valley near Mount 
Morris, was her home during the later 
years of her life.” Here she and her peo- 
ple lived until the summer of 1831, 
when she sold her fine holdings in the 
Genesee country and moved to the Buf- 
falo Creek Reservation, where she died 
two years later, at the fine old age of 
ninety-one. 

After her there came the settlers, 
slowly in those first days after the Revo- 
lution, then more and more rapidly, as 
trails and roads became better marked 
and broken through. Some of the sol- 
diers of the Sullivan Expedition had 
brought back stirring reports of the fer- 


tility of the country, of the grass in the 
lowlands of the Genesee growing so high 
that it all but hid the face of a man 
seated in his saddle. 

For a number of those years, however, 
the development of the western New 
York country was sadly halted and con- 
fused by great perplexities in the land 
titles. It seems that back in 1620 King 
James had granted the Plymouth Com- 
pany all the land reaching back of the 
New England sea-frontage for an in- 
definite distance, while forty-four years 
later Charles IT had made a similar grant 
to the Duke of York, embracing a sea 
frontage along the coast of what is now 
New York. If the two seacoasts had 
continued as a straight line all would 
have been well. Unfortunately, that 
particular portion of the north Atlantic 
shore is decidedly concave, and as the 
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IN THE 


respective colonial 
lines were extended 
westward they collid- 
ed and overlapped 

all to the vast confu- 
sion of the then new 
land titles. It finally 
took a convention to 
settle the rival claims 
of Massachusetts and 
New York in the Gen- 
esee country. This 
was held in 1786 at 
Hartford, and its Sol- 
omon- like judgment 
was that the disputed 
country should have 
its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction vested in 
New York, but that 
Massachusetts had 
the actual ownership 
of the land. This de- 
cision covered all that 
part of New York west 
of a line drawn north 
and south, three miles 
west of Geneva, and 
explains the quaint 
name of Preémption 
Road which has come 
down to this very day. 

Massachusetts, being in need of ready 
cash, promptly proceeded toward the 
sale of its New York State holdings— 
most of them east of the Genesee—to 
two shrewd Yankees, Phelps and Gor- 
ham, and those west of the river—with 
the exception of a narrow tract to Rob- 
ert Morris, the Philadelphia banker of 
Revolutionary repute—to the Holland 
Land Company. It is only within the 
last thirty-five or forty years that the 
Holland Company resold its final hold- 
ings, and its snug little office in the main 
street of Batavia became one of the 
most entertaining museums in the entire 
state of New York. 

Phelps and Gorham proceeded at once 
to the disposal of their holdings. They 
were sharp real-estate operators, prede- 
cessors of a generation which a full cen- 
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tury later was to speculate in city lots 
and country estates. They succeeded in 
inducing many long-visioned New Eng- 
land farmers, discouraged at the pros- 
pect of ever attaining great agricultural 
success on the hard hillsides of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, to move into 
what was then the newest West. So 
to the Genesee country came many fine 
settlers—and not the least of these 
James and William Wadsworth, the 
nephews of an extremely successful 
Connecticut miller, one Jeremiah Wads- 
worth of Durham. 

The Wadsworths came to the Genesee 
country to see, to conquer, and to re- 
main. They saw, they conquered—and 
they remained. To-day they are, al- 
most without exception, the only family 
which for more than a century has there 
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retained its traditions. In all that time 
none other than a Wadsworth has dwelt 
beneath the roof of the manorial home 
The full record of this fine 
American family would easily run to 
great lengths. It includes a devotion to 
the cause of education—which resulted 
in one of the earliest normal schools of 
the state being established and since 
maintained at Geneseo—and a patriotic 
fealty to the nation which gave the life of 
one of the most beloved sons of the 
family in the Civil War, and for genera- 
after generation an unbroken 
record of real public service, both at 
Albany and at Washington. 

The family still owns and operates more 
than thirty-five thousand acres of the fin- 
est land that God ever put into his coun- 
try. It is not all of it continuous or con- 


at Geneseo. 


tion 
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tiguous. Some of it has been in the 
hands of the family for a full century, 
other acres are of comparatively recent 
acquisition. 

For the tenant system the Wads- 
worths have the utmost contempt. 
Knowing farming from A to Izzard, they 
are quite happy in operating their broad 
acres themselves, and successfully. Yet 
success in their case has only meant the 
upkeeping of as simple a democracy as 
one may find to-day in the whole length 
and breadth of the country. Even the 
hunt, which has attained so widespread 
a reputation and which was temporarily 
suspended after the death of Major 
William A. Wadsworth, has been oper- 
ated upon a thoroughly democratic 
principle. The farmers of Livingston 
County have joined in it year after year 
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In that very hour when Philip Church 
and the Wadsworths were working their 
way through forests and hardships into 
the promise of the western New York 
country, three southern gentlemen of 
means and taste and distinction were 
listening with great attention to every 
report that came out of it. Nathaniel 
Rochester, James Fitzhugh, both of 
Virginia, and Charles Carroll—of the 
immortal Carrollton—were more than 
merely interested in the lower falls of the 
Genesee, where the river takes three 
final leaps before burying itself in On- 
tario, but seven miles distant. Finally 
their interest led them to those falls, to 
purchase a town site, and there to lay 
out a milling community, which some 
day might come to something more. 
And the choice of a name for the ancient 
town having come to a decision, Roches- 
ter’s was chosen. 

So was born the metropolis of western 
New York. Rochester and Carroll and 
Fitzhugh, in 1820, could not have 
dreamed of a Rochester of nearly three 
hundred thousand folk in 1920, and a 
distinction for culture which is hardly 
equaled by many cities of twice her size. 
They could not have dreamed this, a 
hundred years into the future, yet some 
of those early settlers were remarkably 
long-visioned. I know this because there 
lie before me in the form of a small, blue- 
covered book, the privately printed let- 
ters of a Philadelphia gentleman who 
ventured into the western New York 
country in 1829. 

After breakfast [says he] I spent several 
hours in rambling through and about this 
town of rapid growth. There is no great 
beauty about it and at this time I consider it 
a dirty place. All the streets are filled with 
mud and rubbish. Building is the order of 
the day, but there are few houses in the place 
which can be called handsome, and even the 
best are nothing to what I have seen in the 
other towns. Yet, when its natural advan- 
tages are considered, I know no place which 
can compare with it. . . . Several manufac- 
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turies and mills for different purposes are 
now building; and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that, although Rochester can never 
be a handsome town, owing principally to 
its low situation, yet I believe it will see the 
time, perhaps very soon, when no place in 
the Union can exceed it in point of variety 
and manufactures. ... 


To-day Rochester does rank high 
among the industrial cities of the land 
in the quantity and quality as well as 
the variety of her manufactures. I have 
no desire, however, to bore the reader 
with commercial statistics. They can be 
obtained readily enough elsewhere. But 
I quote again from the Philadelphia 
traveler’s letters: 


. . . The most wonderful work of man I 
have yet seen, in one place since I left home, 
is the aqueduct crossing the river at this 
place, supported by eight stone arches. This 
must have been a work of time and patience 
and immense cost... . 


It was indeed a work of time and 
patience and great cost, and old-fash- 
ioned folk in the days of my boyhood 
still had a habit of referring to it as the 
eighth wonder of the world. And so it 
must have seemed—all of that great 
man-made waterway stretching the 
three hundred long miles from the 
Hudson side at Albany to the foot of 
Lake Erie at distant Buffalo Creek. The 
fact that for nearly one half of its length 
it crossed all the natural waterways at 
right angles added very greatly to the 
problem of its construction. Of these, 
the two greatest were the outlet marshes 
of Seneca Lake at Montezuma, just 
north of Geneva, and the crossing of the 
Genesee in the very heart of Rochester. 
This last was accomplished from the be- 
ginning by a stone aqueduct which, a 
decade or more after the completion of 
the original canal, was greatly enlarged. 
It did not take half that time for the 
folk of York State to realize that their 
canal — in those days it was known 
pretty generally as the Grand Clinton 
Canal, after the man whose enterprise 
had rendered it possible—was inade- 
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quate in size to the traffic demands upon 
it, and they promptly proceeded to 
widen it and to deepen it, a process 
which has been repeated from time to 
time ever since. 

The Rochester aqueduct still stands, 
as does the far longer structure of mag- 
nificent hewn granite by which the old 
canal was finally carried across the 
wastes of Montezuma. The new Barge 
Canal, however, scorns both. It has defi- 
nitely disposed of horse or mule power 
in favor of steam traction, which means 
that no longer must a towpath be main- 
tained. This in turn permits the right- 
angled waterways now to be crossed 
quite easily and naturally at even grade 
by the simple process of the damming 
and the impounding of their waters. In 
such a process Rochester has gained a 
superb, new, artificial harbor, hardly 
three hundred yards distant from her 
main street, and in addition to ber busy 
natural water gateway at the mouth of 
the Genesee. 

In time to come the Barge Canal may 
yet teem with traffic, as once the old one 
did, although I am inclined to doubt 
even the possibility of such a prophecy. 
The onerous conditions surrounding the 
operation of the new ditch are proving 
to be greatly hampering to its success. 
But even if each mile of its length should 
bear one or two or three or four barges, 
as the ancient Erie was wont to do in the 
heyday of its prosperity, it would never 
possess one half the flavor or the per- 
sonality. A_ steel barge—a floating 
freight car—bearing a most impersonal 
serial number and pulled by a steam 
tug can never equal the individuality 
of the Nettie G. of Palmyra, or the 
Emerald of Brockport, hauled by three 
ancient mules and under the skippership 
of a man who scorned efficiency, but 
who knew his trade and loved it. 

Those old canalers were a generation 
unto themselves. They came, as a rule, 
from good York State stock and lived 
their winters in snug farmhouses up on 
the hillsides of Onondaga County, or 
Monroe, or Oneida. By late April their 
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itinerancy began. The Nettie G. or the 
Emerald must be painted and put in 
shape for a brisk summer's business. For 
under ordinary circumstances the bulle- 
tin from the State Superintendent of 
Public Works down at Albany announc- 
ing the formal opening of the Erie would 
come not later than the second week in 
May, and the boat must be at the 
Buffalo elevators or the wharves of 
Tonawanda or Rochester or Syracuse 
waiting for cargo. 

In the course of a number of years I 
have probably ridden on a hundred of 
these ancient craft. It was easy to stand 
on the low bridges in the Brighton end 
of Rochester, just where the well-famed 
Wide-waters of the Erie contracted into 
the narrow trench of artificial canal, and 
beg a lift. And sometimes, when one 
made oneself particularly ingratiating, 
he was bidden to dine in the neat and 
tiny cabin. The meal was sure to be 
well cooked. The old-time canalers had 
a particular fondness for chicken, 
chicken fricasseed and served with the 
most wonderful biscuits and gravy. 


From the new canal these old-timers 
are conspicuously absent. They have 
gone back to their homes in the hills for 
the last time; the Nettie G's and the 
Emeralds lie rotting in the shales of the 
half-drained sections of the old Erie, 
abandoned in the coming of the great 
and efficient new waterway. Now and 
again you may see one of them coming 
through the new canal, astern of a noisy 
tug, an incongruous and saddening sight. 
But even these occasions are rare indeed. 
The great fleet of nearly six thousand 
canal boats which plied the Erie a little 
more than a quarter of a century ago 
has dropped to a mere three or four hun- 
dred. The new canal is an impressive 
highway from almost every point of 
view, but it is a very lonely one. In this 
respect it compares but sadly with the 
Erie Canal of, let us say, 1867, when in 
eight months it carried out of Buffalo 
7,500,000 tons of freight, as against but 
4,000,000 tons hauled east by its chief 
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railroad competitor out of that great hub 
in an entire twelvemonth. To-day this 
situation is completely reversed. 


The builders of the Erie Canal found 
water level for their pathway as far as 
possible, which meant that its route for 
the greater part was well to the north of 
the old state road. That earlier high- 
way, as we have already seen, seemed to 
court hills rather than to avoid them. 
The canal followed the route of the 
Indians and the earlier traders with their 
bateaux—straight up the valley of the 
Mohawk, from the head of navigation on 
the Hudson, and then by easy stages 
along the gentle plateau land just south 
of Ontario, all the way to Tonawanda, 
the upper Niagara River, and Buffalo. 
Few of the young towns along the state 
road were upon its banks. Instead, it 
created a new line of communities 
Utica, Rome, Syracuse, Lyons, and, west 
of Rochester, a list of “ ports””—Spencer- 
port, Brockport, Middleport, Gasport, 
and Lockport; this last, the dramatic- 
ally situated place where in a tiny but 
precipitous gorge the canal boats, old 
and new, have climbed their way these 
many years, in and out through stairlike 
flights of locks. The old canal took five 
hand-operated locks to make the climb; 
the new does it in two, operated swiftly 
and mechanically by electric power de- 
veloped from the flow of the canal waters 
from the upper levels to the lower. 

A decade after the completion of the 
original Erie the railroad came. It chose 
for its pathway, east of Rochester at 
least, the line of the canal; it took the 
ambitious and struggling towns upon its 
banks and made real cities of them, some 
of them of national and international 
reputation. The “ports” west of Roch- 
ester were left, however, to their own 
devices. And, left to their own devices, 
they have chosen a sleepy path of com- 
fortable prosperity. They are, for the 
most part, agricultural communities of 
moderate wealth and much comfort and 
culture in life. A few quarries, some 
modest factories, and the finest orchards 





in God’s country are the solid founda- 
tions of their prosperity. We have 
heard a good deal in recent years about 
the apples of Oregon and of Washington. 
The western New York growers must be 
modest men indeed, for the fact remains 
that from three comparatively small rail- 
road stations just northwest of Roches- 
ter enough apples are shipped in the 
course of an average year to more than 
equal the entire annual output of those 
two noisily prolific states of the North- 
west put together. These are but three; 
there are fully a hundred whose can- 
neries and storage warehouses bespeak 
the fullness of the fruit of those selfsame 
widespread orchards. 


A final highroad through this orchard 
country bespeaks our attention. No de- 
scription of the western New York coun- 
try, no matter how brief, could claim 
completeness if it omitted mention of the 
Ridge Road, that fine highway which 
stretches straight east from the Falls of 
Niagara to and through Rochester and 
for many miles beyoad. It is a natural 
road. No better description of it has 
ever come to me than those same let- 
ters of the Philadelphia traveler, which 
we already have been privileged to 
quote. He wrote of it on the fourteenth 
day of May, 1829: 


I was called up early [at Niagara] to take 
stage for Rochester, distant eighty miles, 
fare $3.25. We started at five o'clock, six of 
us, and arrived at the wonderful mushroom 
of the west at five in the afternoon, over the 
great Ridge Road, the finest I have ever 
traveled. This road is truly remarkable. It 
seems to me that when old Mother Nature, 
after having perfected the gigantic cataract 
originally begun at Lewistown, was so tickled 
and delighted with her production that she 
resolved to make a pathway for the children 
of men to come and see her prodigy—accord- 
ingly she went to work and made this beauti- 
ful turnpike of from eight to twelve rods wide, 
of hard gravel and sand, through a low coun- 
try of swamp and clay—and said to the chil- 
dren of men, “Travel, behold and wonder!” 


To-day the Ridge Road is perfectly 
paved, an important link in the New 
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York State highway system, and used by 
the motorists of forty-seven other states 
as well. Yet not all the cars that come 
so gayly gallivanting over its smoothly 
polished surface are those of aliens. The 
western New York country possesses a 
number of them of its own. There is not 
a farmer in all of this prosperous district 
who does not own his automobile—gen- 
erally a motor truck in addition to his 
passenger car—and almost invariably of 
good make and cost. I have gone to a 
fruit grower’s meeting in Orleans County 
and thought myself at an open-air auto- 
mobile show. An afternoon’s calling will 
ofttimes choke up the front yard with ex- 
pensive gasoline-burning vehicles. Some 
of the orchard men make a good use of 
the motor car in the solution of their 
labor problem. The farm worker has no 
joy in segregation. His joy is in town 
life. Yet farms cannot be in towns—not 
all of them. Hence, the automobile. 


Work and play. Play with work. 
There seems to be the real secret of suc- 
cess in the western New York country. 
Even Rochester, with all of its recent 
great growth, does not seem to be in the 
least an exception. On a single sum- 
mer night I have myself seen ten or 
fifteen thousand people gathered in 
Seneca Park on the north edge of the 
town for a community “sing,” and al- 
most every human being in the crowd 
seated solemnly upon the greensward, 
with a tiny lighted candle in front of him 
until the entire hill slope seemed a glow- 
ing, burning thing. Yet this was but a 
small crowd. On another night in 
Genesee Valley Park at the opposite edge 
of the town twenty-four thousand auto- 
mobiles entered the gates, the attend- 
ance being estimated as in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand per- 
sons, which was a goodly showing for a 
town of hardly more than twice that 
number of residents. 

Play with work. Autumn and the 
country fairs. Of course, if one wishes, 
there are the big shows at Rochester and 
Syracuse and Toronto, but to see the 
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real western New York folk one should 
find his way to the fairs at Canandaigua 
or Caledonia or Brockport or Batavia. 
There the borse-trots are genuine affairs 
indeed, the drivers local talent, the two- 
year-olds within the sulky shafts are 
probably raised on the blue grass of the 
Genesee. And if one scorn the racing— 
but who of western New York ever 
does —there are the products of the 
home in Farm Hall, the new automo- 
biles and the tractors in Machinery Hall, 
or the ladies of the First Methodist 
Church setting up a lunch in a wide- 
spread tent for seventy-five cents which 
couldn’t be beaten—or even equaled—in 
the city for four times that figure. 





When winter comes the Genesee at 
last is solidly frozen over and the hill- 
tops which line the valley so blanketed 
in white tha: the bare trees and the crazy 
fences stand out more clearly than at any 
other time of the year; when by day 
the smoke ascends straight upward from 
the farmhouses and men’s shoes crunch- 
ing through the crusts betray the zero 
temperature, and night brings tbe stars 
and the crescent moon a little nearer 
Mother Earth than at any other season 
—even then the western New York folk 
refuse to be discomfited. A few of them 
may hie themselves off to Florida or 
California. The real western New- 
Yorker gets out the old pung sleigh 
that grandfather first owned. Inthe dusk 
he drives home again, the mare ambling 
briskly in the sleigh runs with cheering 
thoughts of the warm stall just ahead, 
and the man ruminating upon the good- 
ness of being alive, in a land which 
knows naught of fuel famines or food 
shortages or subway crushes; which in- 
terprets life with exquisite simplicity and 
definiteness, which considers itself remote 
from internationalism and all those puz- 
zling, things for which internationalism 
stands, and which prefers to continue 
regarding itself merely as a segment of 
the old-fasbioned America, the America 
which was quite good enough for its 
fathers, and even for its grandfathers. 
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WHEN OLD CHESTER WONDERED 





A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PART I 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


F any reflection could be made upon 
our Old Chester young men it was 
that Rose Knight, at thirty, was still 
Rose Knight. It is fair to add that most 
of our boys could say it wasn’t their 
fault; nearly every youngster in town 
went through a period of being in love 
with her. And no wonder! . . . “She’s 
good looking,” Thomas Dilworth used 
to say; “‘and she has horse sense, and 
she makes you laugh, and, my Lord! 
what more do you want? I bet on 
Rose!” Mr. Dilworth always ended. 
Really, nobody could want more; the 
nobly shaped head, set on the snowy 
column of her throat, the dark, good- 
humored eyes, the laughing, generous 
mouth—all declared a nature as fragrant 
as her name. Tom Dilworth would have 
been glad if his own son had seen things 
that way; but instead poor Neddy Dil- 
worth eloped with Helen Hayes, who, 
twenty years his senior, had flattered 
him into a proposal. If he had made up 
to, Helen’s sister, Lucy, it would have 
been easier for his family and more ap- 
propriate for Ned, for she was at least 
the boy’s own age. But, though Lucy 
was pretty, and cleverer than most of us 
Old Chester girls, she had a quick little 
temper, and she was an awful flirt, as 
witness the way in which she kept Harry 
Mack dangling between hope and angry 
despair; so perhaps if Ned Dilworth 
had to marry into the Hayes family, he 
did well to take the mature Helen— 
“Though, if he’d had any gumption,” 
said Old Chester, “‘he’d have tried to get 
Rose Knight.” 
It wasn’t a question of “gumption”; 
nobody could “get” her! Rose was too 
busy to fall in love, she said. She lived 


with her cousin, Mrs. Ezra Barkley, in 
an old stone house, all roped with wis- 
taria and honeysuckle — where lived, 
also, Mrs. Ezra’s lazy and religious 
nephew, Charles Welwood, and his sickly 
wife, Edith, and their constantly increas- 
ing family; and what with looking after 
everything and everybody, and teaching 
school, Rose really couldn’t, as she said, 
take time to fall in love. 

Then, suddenly, there arrived in Old 
Chester a Mercer young man, a doctor, 
who was to take care of us while our own 
William King went off for six months’ 
rest. Willie hesitated about going, but 
Doctor Lavendar said: 

“Off with you! This boy can give us 
quinine and blue mass just as well as 
you can, maybe better.” 

So William took his vacation; and 
when Dr. Lyman Holden settled down to 
prescribe for us, Rose, we observed, was 
not “‘too busy”’ to notice him! And no 
wonder. Holden was a nice fellow, with 
friendly eyes and a hilarious laugh. Also, 
he knew his trade, William said—al- 
though just at first, some of us didn’t 
feel sure of this, so we sent his prescrip- 
tions to Doctor King to know if they 
were all right. William was in California, 
and we usually got well before we heard 
that it was perfectly safe to take the 
boy’s pills. “‘ Boy”? He was in the early 
thirties. Just the age for Rose! Thomas 
Dilworth was the first to say so, and all 
the rest of us agreed with him. “They’re 
made for each other!’ we said—“‘if only 
Lucy Hayes doesn’t catch him first.” 

“*Shucks!”’ said Tom Dilworth; “I bet 
on Rose!” 

Well, the obviously suitable hap- 
pened. Lucy didn’t “catch” Doctor 
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Holden, and Doctor Holden did “catch” 
Rose. “So, for once,” said Mr. Dil- 
worth, “Providence has taken my 
advice.” Perhaps Henry Mack offered 
Providence some advice, too; for, in his 
angry misery at another refusal, he 
thought Lucy was looking in Doctor 
Holden’s direction, so, naturally, he 
hoped Doctor Holden would look in 
Rose’s direction! I will say that Lucy 
tried to comfort Harry by making this 
last refusal as gradual as possible; she 
wrote friendly notes to him, and invited 
him to go to walk with her, so that she 
could “help him to get over it.” (“Ex- 
actly like pulling a tooth by degrees,” 
said Doctor Lavendar.) 

When Lyman Holden appeared Lucy 
stopped “helping’’ Harry—so abruptly 
that you might have thought the tooth 
would have come out with a jerk. But 
it didn’t; he merely grew so vituperative 
—he referred to Lucy as the damned 
little flirt—that one couldn’t blame her 
for not wanting to marry him. However, 
his period of saying, “If she be not fair 
for me’’—or, to be exact, for he was not 
poetical, “I'd like to wring her neck!” — 
didn’t last long; in a week he was as 
much in love as ever; probably because 
young Holden’s eyes were so plainly 
fixed on Rose. 

This was what happened the very day 
after the doctor arrived in Old Chester: 

He went to church and saw Rose, 
with four of the Charles Welwood chil- 
dren, two on either side of her. When 
his blue eyes caught her brown ones, his 
eyes looked away, decorously fastening 
themselves upon the page of his prayer 
book, where he got all mixed up in the 
responses. (He was not an Episcopalian; 
in fact, it got about in Old Chester that 
he used to go to a Unitarian church in 
Philadelphia! But this was never 
proved, and so long as he came now to 
our church, “why,”’ as Doctor Lavendar 
said, “rake up his past?”’) But, be this 
as it may, he went to the Rectory for 
dinner, and (so Mary reported) he spoke 
out, even before Doctor Lavendar had a 
chance to ask the blessing, and said, “I 


noticed a mighty pretty girl in the sec- 
ond pew from the front.” (I believe it 
is not customary among Unitarians to 
ask a blessing, so probably he didn’t 
know he was holding dinner back.) 

“Oh yes,” said Doctor Lavendar; 
“Miss Rose Knight.” 

***Miss’? I thought she was a ‘ Mrs.,’ 
there were so many children in the pew,” 
said the young man, never noticing 
Mary’s black looks because of the cool- 
ing soup. 

“She ought to be,” said Doctor Lav- 
endar; “some man doesn’t know which 
side his bread’s buttered! . . . Bless, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee—” . . . and his 
guest bent his head as properly as any- 
body. (I really don’t think he was a 
Unitarian.) . . . “Yes; Rose is a big, 
generous creature. She lives with her 
cousin, Mrs. Ezra Barkley, and she looks 
after forty-’leven of Charles Welwood’s 
youngsters. Charles is Mrs. Ezra’s 
nephew. He and his Edith are always 
making nice little visits of a year or two 
at Mrs. Ezra’s; Rose brings up their 
children.” 

“An attractive face,” said Doctor 
Holden. 

““She’s an attractive girl—and sweet. 
She has a little school in the basement of 
my church. She has more sense than 
most girls.” 

So that was how it began, and it really 
was a pretty love affair! It moved with 
a rapidity which was as amusing to Old 
Chester as it was satisfactory to young 
Holden. It wasn’t a month before we 
felt pretty sure what was going to hap- 
pen. Lucy Hayes said she felt sure— 
although she reminded the doctor, in her 
candid way, of the cup and the lip. 

“Rose has as many beaux as there are 
gentlemen in Old Chester, doctor, so 
you'd better hurry up!” 

This was at a party at Mrs. Mack’s, 
and Harry Mack was, of course, hanging 
around Lucy, who, in a blue cross-barred 
muslin, flounced to her little waist, and a 
lace bertha and a white sash, was as pret- 
ty as could be. Harry, listening to her 
outburst about Rose, smiled cynically. 
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“Rose is the nicest girl in town, Doc- 
tor,”’ he said, briefly. 

“Indeed she is,” Lucy agreed, turning 
a cold and pretty shoulder upon poor 
Henry. “I adore her!” 

“I’m sure she returns it,” the doctor 
declared, gallantly. 

But she laughed. “I’m just a silly 
girl. They call me a flirt, Doctor Hol- 
den. Perhaps I'd better warn you about 
myself?” 

“T shall be on my guard.” 

“Oh, you!” she said. “No girl would 
ever dare to flirt with you.” Her eyes 
were blue and frank. 

“And why not?” he 
laughing. 

But she was suddenly serious. “Be- 
cause she’d be afraid to. You would see 
through her at once. Oh yes, I flirt, but 
not with my betters, Doctor Holden.” 
(Harry Mack coughed.) “But Rose— 
darling Rose—never flirted in her life. 
And she’s awfully intelligent. And good! 
I’m a dreadful sinner, compared to her.” 

“ That’s true,” Harry said. 

“You should see the way she takes 
care of Edith Welwood’s darling chil- 
dren. I love children,” Lucy said, “but 
poor dear Edith is always having babies. 
Well! I give you warning. Hurry up!” 

She was so eager in praising another 
girl that, though startled at those 
“babies”’ (this was in the ’70’s, when 
girls didn’t talk obstetrics to young 
men), Lyman Holden couldn’t help 
showing his admiration for her generos- 
ity... . “I can see that you and Miss 
Rose have lots of qualities in common.” 

“Rose and Lucy alike?” Henry Mack 
said. “Oh yes; they are twins, Doctor.” 

But Lucy, still refusing to notice him, 
said, ““Oh, do you think I’m like Rose?” 
Her lip quivered. “Rose is very dear to 
me.” She gave Lyman her timid, serious 
look. “I’m grateful for those words, 
Doctor Holden.” 

Harry smiled. 


protested, 


Afterward, as he 


walked home with her, he said, sardon- 
ically: “He swallowed it, Lucy! He 
swallowed it!” 

“Who swallowed what?” she said. 
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Then his meaning dawned on her and 
she stood still and stamped her foot. 
“Harry, you are simply horrid! I hate 
you! Nobody in the world was ever so 
rude as you are.” 

“Hold your horses,” 


Harry com- 
manded, calmly. “I’m not rude to you; 
I’m merely truthful. Nobody else dares 
to be.” 

““He’s head over heels in love with 
Rose,” she said. “Oh, Harry, I hate 
Rose! She’s so everlasting good! Some- 
times I think Id like to write a letter to 
her and tell her so—and not sign my 
name.” 

“T almost wish you would,” Harry 
said, sighing; “that would cure me. I 
can stand your flirting and your temper, 
but sneakiness would finish me. Look 
here; Rose is good, so keep your claws 
off Holden, you little harpy! Lucy, I 
think I’m coming into something pretty 
good on an oil well.” 

“Oil is awfully vulgar.” 

“You wouldn’t think it was vulgar if 
it gave you a handsome house.” 

“TI wouldn’t live in Old Chester for 
anything.” 

“You'll have to if you live with me.” 

“But I’m not going to live with you. 
Harry, Doctor Holden is good-looking, 
isn’t he?” 

“T suppose you'll tell him so. Well, 
he seems to have a strong stomach. If 
you told me I was good-looking, ’'d—” 

“Don’t worry; I never shall.” 

“Lucy, look here: I know what a 
wicked little thing you are; you've never 
pulled the wool over my eyes, with your 
‘gratitude for my words’!. Yet none of 
your ‘betters’ (oh, Lucy, what a hum- 
bug you are!) will ever love you as I do. 
Lucy! Listen: Say you'll marry me.” 

She had plainly, not been listening, 
but she laughed (they were almost at her 
father’s door) and looked round at him. 
“What! Still proposing?” 

“TI am, and I shall continue to pro- 
pose until I get you.” 

“Why on earth do you want me?” she 
pondered, good-naturedly. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t know!” Harry 


“<< 
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said. “I sometimes wonder at it myself. 
Perhaps I want the chance to pay you 
back for all you’ve made me suffer. I 
guess,” he said, grinning, “I want to 
beat you, Lucy.” 

_ she retorted; “you can 
use a stick no bigger than your thumb, 
can’t you? Well, I'll never take you, 
Harry dear.” And with that sunny 
chuckle of hers she slipped into the 
house, banging the door in his face. 

Harry grew a little pale—which made 
his freckles plainer than ever—but he 
set his jaw, and said to himself, “I'll 
get her!” 

It was after that that young Holden 
“hurried up.”” And everybody said to 
everybody else, ““They’re made for each 
other!’’—and waited for the engagement 
to be announced. But the announce- 
ment didn’t come as soon as we expected. 

“You see,”’ Rose told the doctor, “you 
really don’t know me very well—I’m 
just an old-maid schoolmarm,” she 
warned him, laughing. 

They were in the empty church. 
School was over, and Rose had gone up 
to the organ loft to replace a borrowed 
hymn book; then she slipped into a pew 
and sat down. She wanted to be alone; 
solitude was almost impossible at her 
cousin Maria’s, where the little Charleses 
clung to her like limpets. But here, in 
the silent church that smelled of bibles 
and old carpet, she could think without 
interruption, and her thoughts were 
doubtful and happy by turns. For, like 
all Old Chester, Rose knew what was 
going to happen; but she didn’t know 
whether she wanted it to happen... . 
She liked his face, eager and impulsive 
and good-natured; and she liked his 
straightforwardness; “and he is fond of 
me,” she thought: “‘and I’m fond of him. 
Why do I back and fill this way? The 
truth of it is,”’ she told herself, frowning, 
**T don’t feel sure how deep it goes with 
him.” 

On this particular afternoon, Lyman, 
having made up his mind to tell her how 
deep it went, came after school hours to 
walk home with her, and, finding the 


Let’s see,” 














basement room deserted, felt his way up 
the dark, twisting staircase into the cool 
dimness of the church. The September 
afternoon was falling into dusk, but the 
sun still touched the stained-glass bor- 
ders of the windows, and there were 
pools.of red and violet and blue on the 
worn carpet on the chancel steps. 
Lyman, stumbling up the winding stairs, 
pushed open the door and entered, and 
there was Rose, in the very pew in which 
he had seen her that first Sunday. 

“Why! how did you find your way up 
here?” she said. 

“The door was unfastened,” he told 
her; and came and sat down beside her, 
one arm over the back of the pew in 
front of them, and his laughing eyes 
looking into hers. ‘I wanted to see you, 
—dear,” he said—and even her white 
throat flushed at that word. (Oh, he’s 
—he’s going to! I'll have to make up my 
mind!” she was thinking, in a panic.) So 
she talked, hurriedly, of the weather, and 
how soon Doctor King’s vacation would 
be over; then he reminded her of that 
first day when he had seen her, in this 
very pew, with all the Charles children; 
and she said the eldest, Charlie, was an 
imp! 

“He took the feather out of my new 
hat and pinned it on his kite, ‘to help 
it to fly.” Wasn’t it cunning in him? I 
wanted to shake him!” 

But he wouldn’t talk about the imp. 
He talked about himself and his prac- 
tice. Then, suddenly: 

“Rose, I'll work my hands off to 
make you happy and give you every- 
thing you want, if you'll just . . . Oh, 
Rose, don’t you think—don’t you think 
you could love me a little?” 

Rose, holding her lip between her 
teeth, stared at the pools of light on the 
carpet until they blurred and ran to- 
gether. Except for the flutter of wings 
in the ivy around a tilted window, the 
church was very still. . 

“But I want you to know all about 
me,” he said, soberly. “I did, once or 
twice, when I was in college, think I was 
in love with girls. I suppose when I was 
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young I was a susceptible idiot. But I 


never was really in love. I see that 
now.” 

The shamefaced directness of that 
pleased her. “J never cared for anybody 
before,” she said; then saw an admission 
in her weeds, and added, hurriedly, that 
he didn’t really know her. “I’m just a 
schoolmarm. There are lots of girls you 
would like better. . .. Ive watched 
you with Lucy Hayes,” she said, and 
laughed. 

“You think I like her?’ he said, dis- 
mayed. 

“Well, yes; I think you do,” Rose 
said; but added, as if eager to protect 
his intelligence—“that’s only because 
you don’t know her! And when she says 
pleasant things to you. . .” 

“Flatters me, you mean?” 

“T suppose that’s what it amounts to 
—you believe her. But never mind that. 
Lucy doesn’t mean any harm; she’s just 
a nice little humbug! J like her. But I— 
I'm sort of —of schoolmarmy, I’m 
afraid!’ She smiled, but rather ruefully; 
then, to make time, she said, ‘‘ Doctor 
Holden, why do you think you love me?” 

He laughed at the absurdity of the 
question. “Why? Because you are 
Rose. That’s reason enough.” Then he 
saw his chance. “Why do you love 
me?” 

“T haven’t said I do.” 

“But you do.” 

**Oh—dear!”’ said Rose. “I don’t be- 
lieve I’m the kind of girl for you to 
marry. But—but—” 

“But you do!”’ he said again, trium- 
phantly. ‘At least—at least, I hope you 
do?” He began to quake. “Oh, Rose, 
please do!’ He suddenly lost his self- 
confidence and was scared. Perhaps he 
was going to lose her? 

Neither of them spoke. The church 
had darkened, and the little pools of 
light were swallowed by the rising tide of 
dusk. Then Rose suddenly smiled 

“Oh, I will try and make you happy!” 

In amazed triumph—for there had 
been a really scared moment—he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. 
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“T’ve got you—I ve got you!” he said. 


As neither Lyman nor Rose had any 
money to speak of, it was obvious that 
they couldn’t be married very soon, so 
when the engagement was at last an- 
nounced the realization that the school 
wouldn’t lose her immediately, gave an 
added warmth to Old Chester’s con- 
gratulations. Harry Mack was not in- 
terested in the school, but his congratu- 
lations were really hot. Charles and his 
wife said they were “‘pleased”’; said it 
a little pensively, because it did seem 
selfish, Charles said, for Rose to look 
forward to going off and leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Ezra in their old age—*‘though 
Edith and I shall be here as much as we 
can,”’ Charles said. 

“T’m sure you will!” said Rose, dryly. 

Lucy Hayes’s congratulations were 
without any qualifying criticism. She 
said it was perfectly wonderful! “They 
are made for each other. Everybody’s 
tickled to death that they’re engaged. 
Well, I’m glad Rose is happy. . . . ’'m 
awfully unhappy myself,” she told Edith 
Welwood, “because Harry bothers me 
to death. Heaven knows it isn’t my 
fault that he’s silly about me! I hate 
his freckles—I couldn’t possibly marry a 
man with freckles—but all the same it 
worries me to have him so desperate. He 
says awful things.” 

“T shouldn’t worry,” Edith consoled 
her; “Harry is so bad tempered he'll 
never hurt himself; his mother says he’s 
furious at you now.” 

“He'll get over being furious when he 
hears about Rose,” Lucy said, with an 
ironic chuckle. “He was scared to death 
because he thought the doctor cast an 
eye in my humble direction.” 

“The idea!” said Edith. 

As Lucy said, everybody was pleased. 
When Doctor King came home, and 
Lyman went back to Mercer, it was with 
the warm consciousness that a whole 
little community was anxious for his 
success. Lucy, whenever she met him— 
which was quite frequently, because she 
spent most of that winter with an aunt 
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of hers in Mercer—Lucy always told 
him how proud Old Chester was of him. 
“It isn’t only Rose who thinks you are 
wonderful; everybody does. And—and 
I do, too.” 

Lyman was not displeased to hear that 
a pretty girl thought him wonderful. 
What being who wears trousers would be 
displeased? But once when Harry Mack 
heard Lucy gush to the young doctor, he 
almost paid her a compliment: “Lucy, 
I swear you can pile it on thicker than 
anybody I ever knew—and yet not be- 
lieve a word you say!” 

I think Henry was wrong. I think 
Lucy did believe what she was saying. 
Lyman Holden attracted her; as for 
why he attracted her—you might as well 
say why did she attract Harry? There 
isn’t any “why” when it comes to falling 
in love! At any rate, J believe that, for 
the first time in her life, little Lucy knew 
what love meant. It may not have been 
a very deep love—a pint pot can’t hold 
a quart; but if it holds a pint it is doing 
all that can be expected of it. Lucy 
loved as much as she could, which is all 
any of us can do; and when the pint pot 
of her heart was full to overflowing she 
held it to Lyman Holden’s lips. . . . 

At first, she herself didn’t know what 
had happened to her, or what she 
wanted. She only knew that she was 
restless and unhappy and that she liked 
to meet Doctor Holden. After she had 
met him two or three times—she talked 
to him of nothing but Rose, and always 
with admiration—which probably marks 
the exact time when she began to know 
what had happened to her and to take 
steps to get what she wanted! Lyman, 
accepting his own wonderfulness as sim- 
ply as a cat accepts cream, was deeply 
impressed by her generosity toward 
Rose; for of course he was not thirty- 
three, and very sympathetic, and a doe- 
tor, for nothing! He knew that Lucy was 
attracted by him; “yet she admires 
Rose,” he thought; and admired Lucy 
for such nobility of mind! Sometimes 


on his occasional Saturday-night visits - 


to Old Chester, Lyman mentioned to 
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Rose his admiration for Lucy, and Rose 
said, good -naturedly, “Yes, she’s a 
nice little thing, in spite of being a 
dreadful little flirt—and a fibber, too, 
I'm afraid.” But of course Lyman 
never mentioned to Rose the fact that 
Lucy made the appeal which, to a 
friendly mind like his, is so peculiarly 
pitiful—a sort of clinging self-abnega- 
tion, combined with intelligent appre- 
ciation. She was as simple with him, he 
thought, as confiding and as humble as 
a child; and as appreciative as a woman 
—“‘a mighty intelligent woman”! But, 
of course, any woman who “appreci- 
ates” a man is considered intelligent. . . . 

Lucy grew thin about that time; her 
eyes, blue and brilliant, seemed bigger 
than ever, and her lips had a pitiful droop. 
She looked so ill that Harry Mack, 
quite pale under his freckles, actually 
went to William King about her, and 
said: 

“Damn it! Lucy Hayes is going to 
die.” 

“Die?” said Doctor King. 
Lucy! That kind doesn’t die.” 

Of course Lyman was stupid. Most 
decent men are stupid about this sort of 
thing. Lyman was so stupid that he 
tried (like Lucey herself with Harry 
Mack) to “help her get over it” by 
kindness. His opportunities for kind- 
ness were mostly confined to Mercer, 
where he accepted occasional invitations 
from her aunt to come to supper. When 
he was in Old Chester he never thought 
of her—unless he saw her at church, 
where he always went with Rose, keep- 
ing his thumb on his half of the hymn 
book, and singing, in a pleasant bass, all 
the hymns that Unitarians would never 
dream of singing. But it was astonishing 
how frequently, on his journeys to and 
from Old Chester, Lucy was journeying 
too! And when he found her in the 
coach of course he was “kind.” .. . 

So it was that there came an April 
Saturday when there were no other 
passengers. When Lyman got into the 
stage at Mercer, he said: “Why, Miss 
Lucy! You going to Old Chester, too?” 


“Not 
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And she said, “‘ Well, this 7s a surprise!” 
He sat down with his back to the horses; 
she, muffled in her blue cloak, was in the 
opposite corner. It would have been 
natural to talk, but he read his paper, 
and she looked out of the window into 
the soft April afternoon. Twice he 
glanced at her and frowned; but she 
never looked in his direction; she just 
turned toward him that gently hollowed 
cheek which had filled Henry with alarm. 

It takes a good while for two fat old 
horses to pull a creaking, rocking stage 
for fourteen muddy miles. And a four- 
teen-mile silence may become clamorous 
with things unsaid. It must have been 
at the end of the eighth mile that Lyman 
could not endure the consciousness (not 
the sight, for he tried not to look at her) 
that once in a while Lucy lifted a furtive 
hand and brushed something from her 
cheek. And he may have heard her sigh; 
and once, or perhaps twice, he must have 
known that she caught her breath in a 
small, broken sob. Suddenly he flung his 
newspaper down on the seat beside him, 
and stared, frowning, out of the window. 
Then he looked at her. 

“T can’t bear to see you unhappy. 
Miss Lucy, please—please don’t cry.” 

“T’m not crying.” 

“Yes, you are. I wish I could help 
you. Won’t you tell me what is the 
matter?” He unhooked the swinging 
back of the seat across the middle of the 
stage, stepped over, and sat down on the 
narrow center bench, directly opposite 
Lucy. He bent toward her, his hands 
clasped between his knees; he was 
frowning with concern. He must have 
known that he was playing with fire, but 
he was entirely honest in his wish to 
stamp out the flames that were scorching 
poor little Lucy. “Don’t cry,” he said, 
trying to take her hand. 

Instantly she cringed as if he had 
struck her. “‘ Don’t touch me!” she said; 
then, even as he drew back, frightened at 
the fierceness of that ery, she caught at 
his hand and dragged it to her lips. 
“You mustn’t touch me! Because—be- 
cause I love you.” But as she clung to 





his sharply withdrawing hand the coach 
swayed and jolted, and somehow she 
seemed to be flung upon his knee and 
against his breast. 

There was a silent moment; he felt 
her lips upon his hand, then her sobbing 
breath on his neck—her whole little 
quivering body against him. Even while 
his mind recoiled his arms caught her, 
held her—his lips were on her face—on 
her mouth. She clung to him in panting 
silence. Then, abruptly, her whole body 
relaxed; she seemed to slip out of his 
arms, and crumple up, and slide down 
upon the floor at his feet. Of course he 
caught her and lifted her. 

“You're faint!” he said. For an in- 
stant she was just a sick girl to him. 

But she said, in a whisper, “‘ No, no; 
I’m not fainting.” 

With great gentleness he guided her 
back into her corner of the coach; then 
sat beside her until, with long, sobbing 
breaths, she seemed to get herself to- 
gether. They neither of them spoke. 
The tornado of passion had blown itself 
out; it had not lasted five minutes. 

Then Doctor Holden said, “You are 
overtired.” 

She shook her head. “No... . You 
will tell Rose?” .. . 

“Of course I won't.” 

“She doesn’t love you as much as I 
do.” 

“Lucy! You only imagine that you—” 

His voice broke with the pity of it. In 
the cavernous dusk of the coach he saw 
her little white face turning toward him; 
she had pulled her blue cloak over her 
lips to hide their trembling, and her eyes, 
wild with suffering and adoration, looked 
straight into his: 

“T don’t mind if you despise me—” 

“But I don’t despise you!” 

“—T don’t mind at all; but I won’t 
have her...” 

“T sha’n’t speak of it;. it was nothing. 
Just a fancy—” 

“No, not a fancy. [love you. AndI 
don’t care if you despise me, because” — 
her voice shook with agonized triumph— 
“because you kissed me!” 
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“TI oughtn’t to have; I am ashamed. 
Forgive me. . . .” 

“There is nothing to forgive. I shall 
live on it.” 

They did not speak again until the 
stage drew up at the tavern door, and 
Lyman Holden, reaching for his bag and 
umbrella, said, in a low voice, “Good 
night.” 

When he went upstairs to his room in 
the tavern he was tingling all over. He 
lit the lamp on the little center table, 
then stood still and tried to get his bear- 
ings. He had said he wouldn’t tell Rose, 
and of course he wouldn’t—that is, he 
wouldn’t tell her who the girl was, who 
had—done it; but he must tell her what 
he had done. He must tell Rose that he 
had kissed a frantic, love-sick girl— 
“taken advantage of her,’”’ he thought, 
acutely humiliated. Yet, even in his 
disgusted mortification, he felt again 
that clinging weight against his breast, 
and those panting lips hot upon his own. 
Mechanically he began to remove the 
dust of the journey; he was in a hurry to 
wash his face—to wash away the velvet 
touch of that cheek pressed against his. 

“Oh!” he said to himself, with a sort 
of groan, “I’m a double-barreled idiot! 
If only I hadn’t kissed her! How can I 
tell Rose?” 

He was so ashamed—and scared, too, 
for perhaps Rose wouldn’t understand 
how a man can kiss one girl when he is 
dead in love with another girl—that for 
a minute he thought, “T’'ll not tell her!’ 
But of course he knew he would tell her. 
The only thing was, how should he do 
it? How does one tell a thing like that? 
In the first place, the infernal caddish- 
ness of telling that a girl has kissed you! 
You can clear her—at least a doctor can 
—by putting her kisses down to “crisis 
of nerves”; but you can’t say you had a 
crisis of nerves yourself. 

In his effort to think this out, Lyman 
was late in reaching Mrs. Barkley’s, and 
there was Rose waiting for him at the 
gate. She snuggled her arm in his and 
said: “TLet’s take a walk! I must tell 
you Charles’s latest piousity.” So they 





strolled along the River Road in the 
April dusk, and Rose told her story, to 
which Lyman applied, rather absently, 
a word which made Rose laugh, but 
would have shocked the pious Charles. 
Then Rose said that little Charlie was 
the dearest little monkey. “When he 
heard the thunder yesterday he said it 
was God, growling,” said Rose, and even 
poor, preoccupied Lyman laughed at 
that. But all the while she was talking 
he was trying to get a word in about 
“nerves’’; but how can you talk about 
kissing another girl when you’ve got your 
arm around your own girl’s waist? As 
they turned back, Rose said: “* Now tell 
me about yourself! Got any nice, new, 
rich patients?” ... And that didn’t 
suggest other ladies’ kisses, either. 

Lyman, admitting, ruefully, that rich 
patients were scarce, was saying to him- 
self, “If only I could forget the little 
idiot!” 


But you can’t “forget” to order; and 
the more you want to, the more you 
don’t. Lyman had thirty-six hours with 
Rose, and never in one single minute of 
one single hour did he “forget” the five 
fierce minutes with Lucy in the old 
coach. After a placid family evening at 
Mrs. Ezra’s he went back to the tavern, 
saying he was tired; but his wakeful and 
remembering night did not rest him very 
much. He was glad to go to church the 
next morning, but there, too, he remem- 
bered; he sat beside Rose, not hearing a 
word Doctor Lavendar said, but hearing 
again and again Lucy’s assertion that 
she “ would live on” what had happened. 
And, hearing it, an honest and horrified 
vanity would run like wine in his veins. 
. . . When, coming out of church, Will- 
iam King touched him on the shoulder, 
and said: “Holden, I want you to give a 
look at a patient of mine this afternoon 
—if Rose will let you off. Will you, 
Rosa Mundi?” he had a sense of escape; 
he would have a little more time to think 
out just how he would tell Rose. 

After dinner (there had been no 
chance for confidences before dinner, 
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with all the Charles swarming about!) 
when Lyman went out to the gate to 
wait for William King’s buggy, he said 
to himself that this business of having a 
secret from Rose was darned uncom- 
fortable. For by that time reaction from 
the flattery of the gift of unasked love 
from a pretty girl had set in; it came in 
the form of a bleak consciousness of 
having been an ass. 

“I feel like a fool. And I hate secrets! 
But.what chance have I had to tell her? 
Everybody’s always hanging round!” 
Then William appeared, and Lyman, 
climbing into the buggy, told Rose he 
would come back as soon as he could. 
... What's the case?” he said. 

“Temper, I guess,” Doctor King said; 
“she has a quick little temper. They 
sent for me at eleven o’clock last night 
She got to screaming. It’s Lucy Hayes; 
ee he 

“What!” 

“Yes. Hysterics—that’s all right! I 
don’t mind that. But. . Then he 
went into various symptoms, to which 
the younger man listened silently. “ You 
boys are more up on treating these 
monkeyshines than old fogies like me,” 
said Willy King. “When the ‘cup of 
cold water’ in their face fails, ’m plumb 
bothered to know whether to let ’em 
alone, or what.” 

“It’s bothering,” Doctor Holden said. 

*Lucy’s a tyke,” said William, “but 
she’s no fool. So I feel pretty sure she’s 
had some sort of a shock, and it’s thrown 
things out of kilter. Maybe Harry 
Mack’s been tormenting her again. But 
I can’t find out what’s happened! Well, 
it occurred to me that you, being almost 
a stranger, might get at the root of it.” 

“Does she know I’m coming?” 

“Oh, she put it into my head,” Will- 
iam said, chuckling. Lyman frowned. 
“She was very polite, of course, and said 
I was a ‘wonderful doctor’; but if I 
wouldn’t mind, she’d like to see Doctor 
Holden, because ‘it seemed friendly to 
darling Rose to show appreciation.’ I 
wonder what she’s got against Rose— 
she loves her so much? I said I didn’t 
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mind calling you in, in the least. I hope 
you'll send a big bill.” 

Lyman Holden’s face was slowly red- 
dening. He felt a sudden healthy irri- 
tation at Lucy, yet there was no way of 
getting out of her trap without betraying 
her; if he refused to go on to the Hayes 
house, Doctor King might do some 
guessing. 

“IT don’t want to see the little goose,” 
he thought, really frightened. “Of 
course I understand; just nerves. And 
it’s a compliment, I suppose. But, damn 
it! what shall I do if she gets going 
again?” Then he said some vague thing 
about a stranger being able, sometimes, 
to do more for a nervous patient than a 
friend could. 

“Exactly!” said William. “When 
you've been in practice as long as I have 
you'll have that rubbed into you. Well, 
I'll take you upstairs and let you try 
your hand on her.” 

In spite of his irritation at the “trap,”’ 
Lyman’s “hand” was very gentle. 
When he and Doctor King and Mrs. 
Hayes entered the girl’s room she was 
lying on her face; he saw her quiver as 
she heard his voice; and when, in his 
very best “bedside manner,”’. he said, 
“Good afternoon, Miss Lucy,” she was 
suddenly rigid. She made no reply; 
just lay on her face, motionless. 

“Oh, Lucy dear,” Mrs. Hayes en- 
treated, stroking her daughter’s shoul- 
der, “do speak to the doctor!” 

Lucy, her face turned away from 
Doctor Holden, scowled at her mother, 
who whimpered; but when Lyman made 
a little motion of dismissal, Mrs. Hayes, 
on the verge of tears, meekly followed 
Doctor King out of the room. 

Still Lucy did not speak. Apparently 
she was waiting until the sound of Will- 
iam’s ponderously retreating steps and 
her mother’s trickle of worried talk 
should be broken off by the closing of her 
bedroom door... . When everything 
was quiet she gave a long sigh, turned 
her head, sat up, and looked at Lyman. 

“IT wanted to see you.” 

Her face twitched so with pain that 
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his scared annoyance vanished in real 
concern. “Poor little thing!” he 
thought. “I’m afraid you're tired, Miss 
Lucy. You have been overdoing.” 

She smiled. *‘ You think I’m troubled 
because of yesterday? I’m not. Not in 
the least.” 

“Of course not! No reason to be. 
Only, I want you to rest, and...” 

“I asked Doctor King to have you 
come, because I wanted you to know ’— 
she pressed her clasped hands hard 
against her throbbing throat; her lips 
smiled, but he saw that her eyes were 
blurring with tears—‘‘I wanted you to 
know I am not unhappy. I knew you 
would think I was, and that would trou- 
ble you. And I didn’t want you to be 
troubled. I couldn’t bear that. But I 
am not unhappy. A girl in love is 
happy, whether she’s loved back again 
or not.”” Two big, bright tears brimmed 
over and rolled slowly down her face. 
“It’s enough to give. I kissed you. 
Don’t dislike me.” 

“Dislike you? I could never dislike 
you!”’ Lyman was very much moved. 
How could he have doubted the reality 
of her feeling for him? Pain is a horribly 
sincere thing, and Lucy Hayes was suf- 
fering. To this sympathetic young man 
the sight of her pain blotted out his 
personal dismay and left nothing but a 
thrill of—well, he didn’t know exactly 
what. And to the appeal of pain came 
the quick answer of protecting pity. 
“Miss Lucy, I am honored by your re- 
gard! Please believe that I am honored!” 

She nodded; then she said, in a whis- 
per: “I was sure you wouldn’t despise 
me, because you are not like other men. 
No; I’m not ashamed to love a man like 
you.” 

Then she was silent, and he tried, 
desperately, to find something to say; 
not finding it, he was silent, too. 

“Always, always, I shall think of 
you,” Lucy said. ‘Rose couldn’t mind 
that. But she would mind if she knew 
that you kissed me. Don’t let her find 
out. Don’t tell her thatI...” 


“T shouldn’t dream of telling her 
about you,” he said; and even through 
the dismay of the moment he had a sud- 
den honest satisfaction in knowing that 
his Rose, when he should tell her about 
himself, would never try to “find out” 
who the girl was! However, he couldn’t 
go into that with Lucy; he got up and 
said: “I do truly appreciate what 
you've said, and it’s just between you 
and me. We won't ever talk about it, 
Miss Lucy; but you'll count on my friend- 
ship—and Rose’s,too. _Now—we must 
findsome medicine to makeyoustronger.” 

She smiled faintly and shook her head. 

“You must be very quiet,” he said, 
with an elaborate cheerfulness, “and eat 
some supper. Promise me!” he com- 
manded. 

She said, very pitifully, like a little 
sick child: “‘Yes, if you want me to. 
I'll do anything you want.” 

Lyman stepped to the door and called, 
very cheerfully, “Doctor King!” 

When William King came and the 
two doctors stood by the bed where 
Lucy lay, very still, eyes closed, slow 
tears welling up and rolling down her 
cheeks, the young doctor looked over at 
the older doctor and said that their 
patient had evidently been overdoing. 
“IT am afraid we must tell Mrs. 
Hayes to scold her a little.” Then he 
suggested a prescription. And as he 
and William went jogging back to Rosa 
Mundi he felt again the hot velvet 
of those childlike lips on his own; and 
by and by he became so silent that 
William chuckled to himself; after 
all, old fogies do have a few merits. They 
don’t feel that the world is shaking be- 
cause a chit like Lucy Hayes sheds 
a few crocodile tears! ““The boy takes 
her monkeyshines seriously,” William 
thought, much amused. 

Certainly Lyman took Lucy seriously 
enough to find it difficult to tell Rose 
his experience in the stage, and he 
couldn’t seem to make an opportunity. 
“So I'll have to write to her about it,” 
he thought. . . 





(To be continued.) 
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ON BEING A FOREIGNER 





BY E. V. LUCAS 


FTER living securely on one’s own 
native soil for years and years, not 
without suspicion as to the sanity, clean- 
liness, morality, and general suitability 
of the inhabitants of all the other coun- 
tries of the world, it is startling to set 
foot on alien ground and realize that 
one has suddenly become a foreigner 
oneself; that one is a kind of trespasser, 
a dweller elsewhere on sufferance; that 
one’s own people, and (even more im- 
portant) one’s own vocabulary, are over 
there, behind. This is—or should be— 
one of those moments when we pause 
and take stock, overwhelmed by the 
thought, so impressive to Thomas Hood, 
that “even the little children speak 
French!” But different people, of course, 
act in different ways, and, while the 
humble will realize their foreignness and 
walk warily, the arrogant will do every- 
thing in their power to annex the new 
territory as their own and make its 
natives feel like outcasts and excres- 
cences. The fury of a woman scorned I 
have seen reduced to meekness in com- 
parison with the rage of a certain kind of 
traveler at loggerheads with a porter who 
has the effrontery to understand no lan- 
guage but his own. 

That is a not too uncommon sight at 
Calais and Boulogne; and I have always 
thought it would be interesting to meet 
the same travelers on their way back 
and to see how they have improved 
what being a foreigner has done for 
them. For there should be no state more 
instructive and, often, humiliating. 

Dividing foreigners into the bad and 
the good, I should say—but first of all 
we must make up our minds as to what a 
good foreigner is. For example, there is 
a story of an English intolerant who, on 








hearing that a friend had returned from 
abroad in shattered health, remarked, 
“T’ve always said that abroad was a 
nasty place.”’ Now this speaker could be 
described both as a very bad foreigner 
or a very good one, according as the 
case is considered. A good foreigner, you 
see, may equally be the alien who is 
most readily absorptive of the habits and 
customs of the country he is now in, or 
the alien who retains and guards the 
greatest number of native peculiarities 
and is proud of doing so. In the first 
case he would be a better emigrant than 
in the other, but as to his merits as a 
foreigner you pay your money and you 
take your choice. 

If we take the second group to be the 
more admirable—and in a way it must 
be so, for it is better to cherish per- 
sonality than to see it blurred and misty, 
without definition—then the French are 
among the best foreigners of all. Their 
reluctance to leave their country causes 
them, when they are forced to take the 
horrid step, to carry as much of it about 
with them as they can; to meet only 
their compatriots; to dine in restaurants 
where the cuisine is French; and to em- 
brace every opportunity of not acquiring 
the language, or if, for reasons of diplo- 
macy or commerce, it must be acquired, 
to cling passionately to their own ac- 
cent. Englishmen have occasionally 
been found to speak French like a na- 
tive, but no Frenchman ever spoke 
English in that way. It is not the 
Frenchman’s fault; it is due to the way 
he is made. The problems of ethnology 
are indeed endless. The impossibility of 
a man living at Calais being unable to 
pronounce even the simple monosyllable 
“No” like a man living twenty-one 
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miles north of him, at Dover, is only one 
of thousands. It should have been 
enough for the Tower of Babel to confuse 
tongues; to go on to construct larynges 
incapable of reproducing one’s neigh- 
bors’ vowel sounds at all was gratuitous. 
Yet that is what happened. When an 
Englishman talks French like an Eng- 
lishman the reason often enough is that 
he would die rather than subject his 
mouth to the undignified contortions 
that are necessary if any Gallic illusion 
is to be set up. To talk like a Frenchman 
would not be an impossibility.. But a 
Frenchman’s vocal arrangements—the 
tone of his voice alone—are wholly inca- 
pable of being bent to the desired end. 
This then, is one reason why the French- 
man is the best foreigner; but the princi- 
pal reason is that he does not want to as- 
similate; he wants never to settle down, 
but eternally to be on the qui vive (his 
own phrase) to hear la belle France call 
ing him back. 

When we take the other meaning of 
“best” as applied to a foreigner 
namely, the most successfully assimila- 
tive—the Englishman comes perhaps 
first, by reason of his willingness to live 
out of his own country, and an inex- 
haustible curiosity that leads him to ex- 
plorations which often provide him with 
a deeper knowledge of the adopted land 
than many of its own inhabitants pos- 
sess, although, of course, only in spots. 
I don’t think Americans make such good 
foreigners, in this sense, as the English; 
but there is no comparison between 
America and England in the capacity of 
the two countries to turn a foreigner 
into a citizen. It is America’s large- 
haarted way to insist upon the aliens 
who reach her shores becoming Amer- 
icans as quickly as possible, and the 
guests fall easily and naturally into line. 
But aliens in England come in for some 
very hard knocks in the House of 
Commons and in the press, and, since 
the war, they have effected a landing 
only with difficulty. These are reasons 
enough for this, but a single one is suffi- 
cient. England is a small country, not 





so big as the state of New York, and 
there simply isn’t room for them. Those 
that have transplanted themselves there 
are always thinking about the blissful 
day when they can go home again. I 
don’t say that they do go home; but they 
talk about going, plan for it, save up for 
it, and, I think, mean to depart. For 
years the staple of canversation between 
an Italian barber in London and myself 
has been his dream of ultimate retire- 
ment to Livorno, there to be happy 
among his spaghetti and Chianti, to sit 
outside the café under a trustworthy 
sun, where he will discuss politics and 
never give a glance to any chevelure or 
chin but his own. Very likely he will 
never go, and his bones will eventually 
be deposited in the Italian cemetery at 
Kensal Green; but to go is his hope and 
his desire. Yet it is conceivable that he 
will be happier to toy with the hope and 
defer its fulfillment. One of the calami- 
ties that can come upon a man must be 
this: to live abroad for so long that 
when at last he returns to his own coun- 
try he is a foreigner there. A worse 
calamity is not to want to return at all. 
There is usually something very wrong 
with a man whose denationalization is 
willful. To forswear one’s own country 
is treachery. 

But there can be such a thing as dena- 
tionalization by force. I was hearing 
the other day of an American of distin- 
guished attainments who for so long has 
been domiciled in Switzerland that he 
has become a new Philip Nolan—a man 
without a country. America, it appears, 
insists on the periodical return of her 
sons to the motherland if they are to 
retain the privilege of family member- 
ship; and it is more than fifty years 
since this scholar and Alpinist was at 
home. 

Do the Italians in America feel the 
same nostalgia as my friend, I wonder, 
or are they all Americans? Those that I 
met in the district just below Washing- 
ton Square seemed contented enough, 
and to be in their restaurants was to feel 
perfectly at Rome; but more than one 
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of them confessed that the loss of the 
vino was making the exile distasteful in 
a new way. 

I have said that the English become 
willing foreigners, but the Scotch go 
beyond willingness—they are eager to 
emigrate. Doctor Johnson had always 
something caustic at his tongue’s end to 
say on this subject, but the famous 
couplet by Cleveland is the deadliest 
commentary : 


Had Cain been Scot, God would have 
changed his doom: 

Not forced him wander, but condemned 
him home. 


Still, it is neither the English nor the 
Scotch who are the best foreigners in our 
first sense of the word best. They live 
abroad and accommodate themselves 
among strange peoples, but they cannot 
forget the place of their birth. It may 
not be ever present in their minds, as it 
is with exiles from the fair land of 
France, but it is there. When, however, 
we come to the best foreigners of all 
this thought does not trouble; the Jews 
are undisturbed by ghosts from their 
native land. The Jews, having no coun- 
try of their own, make whatever country 
they settle in theirs. Only one of them 
wanders; the rest establish themselves, 
prosper, and gradually become more 
American than the Americans, more Eng- 
lish than the English, more French than 
the French. 

With the English the art of becoming 
a foreigner is a more drastic matter than 
with a Frenchman or any other Conti- 
nental. A Frenchman has merely to 
slip across the frontier between his coun- 
try and his neighbors’ to become a for- 
eigner in Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, or Spain. If he chances to 
live near one of the borders, it may be 
an everyday occurrence for him. Even 
an American can become a foreigner in 
Canada or Mexico without undergoing 
the torture of a sea crossing. But the 
English are doomed. The Englishman 
in order to become a foreigner must cross 


the sea, and this makes it an event. He 
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thus has time not only to reflect upon 
what he is doing, but (when Britannia 
is ruling the waves indifferently well) to 
wish he had never set out on such a 
fool’s errand at all. 

That is the reason why an English- 
man who wishes to become a foreigner 
for the safety of his own skin—a fugitive 
from justice—has so much more difficult 
a time than a Continental malefactor, 
or an American. For them there are so 
many obscure and unnoticeable ways of 
getting into another country and being 
lost, but the Englishman must resort 
to officials, and then, having obtained a 
passport, he must take a ship, and while 
he is doing this there is time for a de- 
scription of him to be cabled in every 
direction. Now the catch about a ship 
is that you cannot leave it except by a 
gang-plank two feet wide. The world is 
a vast place, but it is continually nar- 
rowing down to gang-planks two feet 
wide stretched from decks to quays, with 
detectives at the shore end of them. 
This, perhaps, is why England is so 
moral a country. 

Returning to virtue, I would put it on 
record, from my own experience, that 
there is a particular pleasure in being a 
foreigner in a country—such as America 
or Ireland—where the language is one’s 
own. Half the joy of loitering in France 
and Italy has always been lost to me 
through inability to carry on wayside 
conversations. I can ask questions with 
anyone, but nobody so successfully fails 
to understand the reply. But in Ireland, 
which is as foreign to an Englishman as 
any Latin country, I can talk all day 
and am delighted to do so. In America, 
too, I found myself able to exchange 
ideas with quite a number of its in- 
habitants. Now and then the native 
idiom was too much for me, but for the 
most part I could both be fluent and 
comprehend fluency. I have not found 
that good linguists are any cleverer or 
better informed than other people; and 
yet on the face of it a man who carries 
thirty living languages in his head should 
have more that is interesting to tell than 
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a man who has conversed only with his 
own countrymen. But the truth is that 
linguistic ability is a branch of the art 
of mimicry, and mimics can be the 
dullest dogs when they are not imper- 
sonating others. 

In spite of my conversational ease I 
felt that I had failed utterly—at any 
rate, with one individual—when a New 
York interviewer said of me that I re- 
sembled a typical American business 
man. Not that I have anything against 
the American business man (whom I 
have admiringly watched being Napo- 
leonic in his office and sat with, when he 
is tired, at some very amusing bur- 
lesques), nor have I any poignant re- 
luctance to look like him; but I would 
rather have looked like myself, who, in 
too many respects besides wealth, am 
probably his very antipodes. None the 
less I would not be so idiosyncratic, so 
insular, as to be continually an object 
of remark, because the art of travel, on 
which so many foreigners are princi- 
pally engaged, is to be more observing 
than observed. The highest compliment 
that can be paid to a foreigner is to be 
stopped in the street and asked the way 
by a native. Let him be content with 
that; even if he cannot answer the ques- 
tion he has scored a point. But it will 
never happen to him if he retains too 
many of his distinguishing marks. 

As a matter of fact, the number of 
Englishmen who resemble Americans 
beyond ordinary optical detection is 
very small. They may dress the part to 
perfection, but something will betray 
them—gait or posture or features—while 
in England most Americans reveal them- 
selves as such. We can pick out the 
Australians, too, in a moment. 

It is the boast of most travelers that 
they are “citizens of the world,” but 
the true citizen of the world is very 
scarce. It is not enough to be able to 
order a good dinner in any language, 
which is the ordinary qualification. 
Moreover, no white man can really be a 
citizen of the dark world or a dark mana 
citizen of the white; they can at best 


make their habitations there. Only with 
the assistance of disguise can a man be 
citizen of the whole world, and even 
then there are countries that would tax 
his ingenuity too far. Sir Richard Bur- 
ton could get to Mecca, but could he 
have persuaded a Tokyo policeman that 
he was a true-born Japanese? The 
translator of the Arabian Nights had re- 
course to walnut juice, or its equivalent, 
when he set out on his perilous pilgrim- 
age, but for ordinary purposes the best 
protective coloring for travelers who do 
not wish to be too much gaped at is a 
native hat. If one always bought 
Calais, immediately on disembarking, a 
hat two sizes too small, one might pass 
through France without attracting a 
glance. Indigenous clothes would make 
things so much easier that I am sur- 
prised that no enterprising merchant 
probably of Hebraic origin—has opened 
in every harbor a clothing store where 
the more characteristic apparel of th 
country can be obtained by the arriving 
voyagers. It is as reasonable as a money. 
changer’s office. 

This reminds me of my own failure 
with headgear. Before leaving England 
I had carefully selected what I imagined 
to be a hat that would pass unnoticed in 
any American street, where the soft hat 
has always been more in vogue than, 
until recently, in London. On arriving 
at San Francisco, and being continually 
(short of the point of surrendering my 
walking-stick) desirous of mingling and 
merging rather than attracting atten- 
tion, I was prepared to buy a Stetson, 
or whatever offered, if it seemed that my 
own choice was outlandish; but I decided 
that it would serve. How wrong I was 
I learned when I came to read a de- 
scription of myself by Mr. Holliday, 
who, after passing me under examina- 
tion in Chicago, dwelt with almost sav- 
age emphasis on the exotic peculiarities 
of my headgear. 

Of all the cities that I know, London 
is most particular about its hats; we 
adjust them in mirrors and deplore slov- 
enly angles; and this carefulness is an 
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aid, by contrast, in detecting the alien 
in our midst, who is almost always 
less self-consciously roofed. But hats, 
though so indicative and as evidence 
often so trustworthy, are not all. There 
is the walk. Why should a Frenchman 
take a shorter step than an Englishman? 
Has this ever been explained? Jews are 
said to shuffle because their ancestors in 
the desert had to push the sand aside 
with their feet. True or not, the expla- 
nation is plausible, and certainly a vast 
majority of Jews, no matter what flag 
they trade under, or how far from Pales- 
tine, still walk in this way and could be 
known by it if the other racial signs were 
invisible. 

The good foreigner, however we de- 
fine him, is distinguished by an instan- 
taneous quickening of vision. At home 
we take almost everything but our 


neighbors’ failings (which must be nar- 
rowly inquired into), fallen horses, and 
vehicular collisions, for granted; but 
when we travel we are observing all the 
while. This is why it is only foreigners 
and provincials who know anything of 
the treasures of art and architecture 
that any city possesses. Have you ever 
seen a Florentine in the Uffizi? or a New- 
Yorker in the Metropolitan Museum? 
This may be a too extreme question; 
but I am certain that no one ever saw a 
Parisian in Sainte Chapelle, and it was 
not until they heard, the other day, that 
it was about to fall down, that any Lon- 
doners ever entered Westminster Abbey. 
If, however, you wish when in Paris to 
be sure of hearing your own language, 
no matter from what country you 
come, you may confidentially seek the 
Louvre. 


THE FIDDLER 


BY HARRY LEE 


H* climbed my attic stair with me 
Above gray Gotham town, 

A little foolish fiddler-man, 
In faded green and brown. 


And many a wistful star looked in, 
As in the shade and sheen, 

He played such tunes as April plays 
7 
To make the meadows green. 


“Ah, little foolish fiddler-man, 
And have you then no home?” 
“Wherever Beauty bides,” he said, 
“For in her quest I roam. 


“And though I go the lonely road, 
And know not kith nor kin, 
The wide world is a pilgrim band 

When sings my violin. 


‘ 


‘and I will drink life to the dregs, 


And call the bitter sweet, 
To be before the journey ends 
The nearer Beauty’s feet.” 
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BY ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


N Paris almost anything might hap- 

pen in April. And, anyhow, adven- 
tures are by no means only for the ad- 
venturous. 

Still, when, from where he sat at one 
of the rickety little iron tables on the 
pavement outside the Café de la Paix, 
a very fair young man waved to Mr. 
Harborough Hope, who was looking for 
a seat, with insistent friendliness, that 
American citizen was considerably as- 
tonished. And Mr. Hope was not unac- 
customed to notice. 

Everyone in Paris knew Mr. Hope. 
There was the Hope fortune, in the first 
place. Everyone knew about that. And 
then there was the cottage at Newport, 
U.S. A., which was of the purest white 
marble, and which incorporated the 
more austere architectural splendors of 
the Abbey at Westminster with those of 
the Kursaal at Ostend. There were the 
sea-going yachts, and the grouse moors 
in Scotland, and the skyscrapers in New 
York. There were the famous racing 
stables at Chantilly; the house in Gros- 
venor Square; the chateau on the Loire; 
the villa at Cannes, where Mr. Hope had 
entertained the late King Edward, and 
that picturesque prelate, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of the Andaman Islands. 
Photographs of him talking to the King 
or Lord Lonsdale on the lawn at Ascot, 
and enjoying a stroll at Monte Carlo 
with Mrs. Gay, the actress, appeared 
continually in the illustrated papers. 
And then there was that slim and ab- 
surdly beautiful girl who was his niece. 


Naturally, everyone knew Mr. Hope; 
and, naturally, Mr. Hope was not un- 
accustomed to being known, and pointed 
out, and frequently pestered, by stran- 


gers. But even then he was hardly pre- 
pared for the easy unconcern of the very 
fair young man’s greeting. 

“T say, isn’t your name Hope?” 

After all, what on earth can you say 
to such a piece of confounded imperti- 
nence? 

As a matter of fact, the very fair 
young man merely addressed Mr. Hope 
in exactly the same way in which he 
would have addressed any presentable 
sort of person he met at an evening 
party in Upper Brook Street, W., or 
in Cadogan Gardens. But of course Mr. 
Hope could not know that. 

It was a warm, delicious afternoon in 
April, and the Place de l’Opéra was filled 
with a soft, golden dustiness of sunshine; 
and as a result the tables outside the 
Café de la Paix were crowded, except 
that at which the very fair young man 
sat. He cheerfully occupied three seats 
at that table by the extremely simple 
expedient of sitting on one, and display- 
ing his feet, and his hat, gloves, stick, 
and a brown-paper parcel conspicuously 
on the other two. 

“Think I met you at Doncaster,” the 
fair young man said, imperturbably, in 
a clear, penetrating voice, before Mr. 
Hope contrived to think of any retort 
sufficiently crushing by way of reply. 
“But it might have been Henley—or the 
last Grand National but one.” 

There was an expectant, prolonged 
pause. 

“Think a chap named Barrowglass in- 
troduced us.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Hope, coldly, “I don’t 
know anyone named Barrowglass.”’ 

“Well,” replied the very fair young 
man, “then I must have won some 
money on one of your jolly old horses at 
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Newmarket, or Ascot, and some one 
pointed you out to me in the paddock, or 
at the Olympians Club. . . . But, any- 
way,” he stated, definitely, “I remember 
you perfectly.” 

He removed his feet from the chair on 
which they were resting and, a waiter 
having dusted it, Mr. Hope sat down 
rather stiffly and in silence. 

“In any case,” he said, at last, “I’m 
obliged to you for this seat.” 

“Ah, not at all. Not a bit of it. 
Rather not. Can't sit on more than one 
chair at a time, unless,” he added, tre- 
mendously—*“ unless one were a contor- 
tionist.”” 

“A contortionist 
helplessly. 

“Or an acrobat. You know, one of 
those jolly old chaps who can balance 
themselves as calm as dammit on three 
chairs piled one on top of the other, and 
a King Charles spaniel, and drink a gal- 
lon of water, or smoke a cigarette. ... 
I knew a fellow once who was in the 
Highland Light Infantry and his name 
was MacLeod, and he had a most fright- 
fully pretty sister. He came from 
Cochin -China— or perhaps it was 
Canada or Afghanistan, but it was a 
place like that, anyway—and I saw him 
stand on his head in an estaminet just 
outside St. Pol and drink three pints of 
French beer, which was a silly thing to 
do, because French beer’s such beastly 
stuff to drink, anyway.” 

Mr. Hope eased his collar with a con- 
fused forefinger, and swallowed several 
times. 

“But we'd better have a drink,” the 
very fair young man went on to re- 
mark, rather briskly. “Dry work, 
talkin’.” 

“Very,” Mr. Hope managed to mur- 
mur as he eased again a collar which 
suddenly seemed singularly small and 
uncomfortable. 

And then it struck him that there was 
something about the fair young man’s 
face, or something nervously courageous 
in his manner perhaps, faintly familiar. 
Mr. Hope tried to determine exactly 


> 


echoed Mr. Hope, 





what it was, and—as his disturbed gaze 
rested upon the fair young man’s slight, 
almost girlish, features—he was startled 
to notice that they were extremely like 
those of the Prince of Wales... . It 
was, of course, a ridiculous reflection. 

. Still, the fair young man wore a 
Guards’ tie and his hat tilted jauntily to 
one side; his clothes were the smartly 
cut gray tweeds in which His Royal 
Highness has been so frequently photo- 
graphed; and there was, too, an affable 
and engaging air of command one some- 
how associates with the conduct of a 
prince. . . . Of course it was absurd. It 
was also somewhat disquieting, but Mr. 
Hope made no remark upon it. It was 
too fantastic altogether. .. . 

And, anyway, the very fair young man 
appeared to have something to say him- 
self, and indeed was saying it at the top 
of a clear and tremendously excited 
voice. 

“Oh, I say... My name’s Clo- 
verley, Basil Cloverley, in case you've 
forgotten—I mean to say, in case we've 
never really met before.” 

He signaled a passing waiter energet- 
ically, and Mr. Hope recovered what he 
could of a somewhat disarrayed com- 
posure. 

“Hi, garcon!” the fair young man, 
whose name was fortunately Cloverley, 
was saying. “Gargon!”? And then to Mr. 
Hope, with a bright and eager glance, 
“Champagne, what?” 

“Champagne!” exclaimed Mr. Hope, 
in some consternation. “Champagne, at 
four in the afternoon?” 

“Oh, rather; just the thing...” 
And then Basil Cloverley turned to the 
waiter. “Bring us a bottle of dear old 
Pommery, 1911, tout de suite—and, I 
say! the tout-er the sweeter. .. .” 

Mr. Hope mopped his brow and 
groped for his cigar case, and wondered 
just how the dickens he could discourage 
any further conversation and the actual 
drinking of champagne. He regretted 
that he had not bought a newspaper at 
the kiosk he passed; a newspaper 
propped up in front of him would have 
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been a formidable barrier; but as it was 
his eyes inevitably encountered those of 
the fair young man’s and he observed 
that it was hot. He also eased his collar 
once more. 

He wanted to tell the fair young man 
to go to the devil, but after an inward 
and ignominious struggle he merely suc- 
ceeded in repeating his original remark: 

“Quite warm to-day, isn’t it?” 

And Basil nodded. 

“The fizz will buck you up,” he said. 
“However, what I wanted to ask you—” 
Ilis high, well-bred voice hesitated into 
an abstracted silence. “‘Now, what the 
dickens was I going to ask you?” he 
demanded, suddenly. 

A splendid retort happened to occur 
to Mr. Hope just then; he cleared his 
throat cheerfully and smiled; he re- 
gained something of his usually suave 
serenity of manner. 

“T hope,” he said, slowly, with a bland 
tone he always found particularly effec- 
tive, “you will have remembered by the 
time I have the pleasure of meeting you 
again.” 

And then he blew his nose trium- 
phantly. 

The very fair young man regarded 
him with his head tilted a little to one 
side for a moment, in a vaguely per- 
plexed silence. But an amused smile 
gradually became apparent upon his lips. 
And then a ghostliness of reflected tri- 
umph in his eyes. 

Mr. Hope observed it with obscure 
uneasiness. 

“* Ah, I remember!” 

Basil went on breathlessly to state 
that he had spent ten days’ leave in 
Paris during the war, and that he had 
met upon that occasion, and in an ex- 
traordinary way, a girl who had been 
very delightful to him; kind, jolly, and 
simply splendid. At that point he em- 
barked upon a digression which Mr. 
Hope found some difficulty in following, 
since he talked with such extreme and 
excited rapidity and employed his hands 
in a fashion singularly distracting and 
inexpressive. It appeared finally, how- 


ever, to concern social manners and mod- 
ern conventions largely, with some 
mention of the practice of law as a pro- 
fession, and the habits and customs of 
the ancient Britons. Exactly how it 
concerned the girl the fair young man 
had met at the Ritz in 1917 did not 
appear, at least to Mr. Hope, at all. 

“Hardly the sort of girl you could 
meet in America,” remarked Mr. Hope, 
primly, “if you were to go there.” 

“But I'm not,” said Basil. 

And then he proceeded to supply the 
somehow not altogether unexpected in- 
formation that he knew neither her name 
nor her address in Paris. 

“And that’s a terrible pity, because if 
I did,”’ he added, sensibly, “I could find 
her without the slightest trouble.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Hope, in 
shocked perplexity. “‘ Er—are you really 
trying to find her?” 

He gulped feverishly at his cham- 
pagne. He felt considerable need of be- 
ing “bucked up,” in the idiom of the fair 
young man, and, as if in a vaguely de- 
lirious dream, he heard the fair young 
man still talking volubly. 

“She was a slim, tallish sort of girl, 
with curly yellow hair—bobbed, you 
know—jolly nice, too. Beautiful hands, 
and a pale, scornful beauty.” 

Pale, scornful beauty! Well, that set- 
tled it. Mr. Hope stiffened instantly. 
He really must refuse to listen to any 
more such nonsense. It was positively 
ridiculous—and sickening. Pale, scorn- 
ful beauty! 

““Now, you must get about quite a 
bit,” he heard the young man saying, 
“and what I wanted to ask you is 
whether you have ever seen her or not? 
In fact,’ Basil added, confidentially, 
“that’s the reason I’m in Paris.” 

“To find out whether [ve ever seen 
this girl or not?” exclaimed Mr. Hope. 

“Oh, no. To find this girl.” 

“H’m ...” grunted Mr. Hope. 

But he was astonished to discover 
that he was beginning to feel a certain 
dazed interest in the fair young man on 
the opposite side of the table, although 
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he regarded him in formidable silence. 
And then he asked, abruptly: 

“Do you expect to find her?” 

“Hope,” observed Basil, modestly, 
‘springs infernal in the human breast! 
No pun, of course.” 

“H'm,” said Mr. Hope. “A young 
man in quest of Egeria.’”” There was a 
faint touch of asperity in his voice. 

“Well,” said Basil, after another 
pause, “there you are.” 

As a matter of fact, he hadn’t the 
least idea what Mr. Hope meant; in his 
knowledge of classics truth was con- 
siderably more of a stranger than fic- 
tion; but he smiled pleasantly. 

Rather impressed by the phrase, Mr. 
Hope repeated it: 

“In quest of Egeria.” 

“In quest, as a matter of fact, of 
Jane,’ remarked Basil. “I called her 
Jane.” 

There was another pause. 

“Did she like being called Jane?”’ Mr. 
Hope inquired, dryly. 

The fair young man sipped his cham- 
pagne reflectively for a moment. 

“I think she did—rather,” he said, as 
he put down his glass and smiled remi- 
niscently. “But, I say, you haven’t 
told me yet whether you've seen that 


« 


really,”” Basil added, earnestly. 

“Your description’s so vague,” pro- 
tested Mr. Hope. “Now, you might 
have been describing that girl at the 
next table—except for that pale, scorn- 
ful sort of beauty.” 

** And except that her hair’s not short, 
and I can’t see what her hands are like 
as she’s wearing gloves.” 

“Well, then, you might have de- 
scribed my niece.” Mr. Hope smiled 
indulgently. “She has short, yellow hair, 
and I’m told that her hands are espe- 
cially beautiful.” 

“Of course I might have,” agreed 
Basil, dubiously, “but I hardly think it 
likely. Do you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hope, “I don’t... .” 

There was a gently amused silence of 
several minutes, and from the distance, 
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and very faintly, came the music of a 
barrel organ, playing the Parisian prel- 
ude to spring. 


Mr. Hope was not in the habit of fre- 
quenting the Café de la Paix, and on the 
following afternoon he deliberately 
avoided it altogether by crossing the 
Boulevard des Capucines at the rue 
Danau. But halfway across, precisely, 
he perceived the very fair young man of 
the previous afternoon sauntering lei- 
surely toward him from the direction of 
the rue de la Paix. He perceived, more- 
over, that the very fair young man had 
seen him; indeed, he was in the act of 
brandishing a beautifully rolled um- 
brella at Mr. Hope; and that somewhat 
disconcerted cosmopolitan replied with 
what amiability he could muster, which 
was not, as a matter of fact, a great 
deal. 

Basil had an enormous bunch of 
Parma violets in the buttonhole of his 
tightly fitting coat, and his trousers were 
astonishingly voluminous and exquis- 
itely pressed; he wore white spats and 
extremely yellow gloves; and, in spite of 
the fact that Paris was flooded with 
bright, untroubled sunshine, that um- 
brella. . . . Certainly it was perfectly 
rolled, and, as he had explained to an 
expostulating valet at his hotel, in Paris 
almost anything might happen in April. 

“Tt might rain, and then where should 
I be?” he demanded, reasonably. “Now, 
I know a chap in the city, and I met him 
once at Lords’ carryin’ a brolly, and he 
said he always carried it because if he 
lost all his money racing, or matching 
half crowns, he could always pop it and 
get enough to get home on. And he had 
a most awf'ly jolly mother, and he 
played a jolly good game of auction.” 

“But,” protested the valet, who fol- 
lowed Basil’s excursions into the realms 
of pure logic somewhat uncertainly, 
“‘monsieur is not going to the races.” 

“No, ['m not. But you never can 
tell . . . and I might go to the races.” 

“But there are no races,” said the 
valet. 
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“Well, you never can tell,” said Basil, 
philosophically. 

So, from where he stood watching Mr. 
Hope crossing the street, he waved his 
umbrella “with .a victorious flourish 
which Mr. Hope felt rather unnecessary 
in the circumstances. He responded 
more modestly, hoping devoutly no one 
he knew happened to be passing. 

** And how is the quest for Egeria pro- 
gressing?”’ he asked. 

Basil tucked his umbrella adroitly un- 
der one arm, and slipped the other 
through Mr. Hope’s. 

“Not at all well,” he said, “but while 
there’s life, there’s dope. rE 

Mr. Hope caught his eye and smiled 
nervously. 

“So let’s crash along to the jolly old 
Café de la Paix and drown our sorrow in 
drink. Splendid place, the Café de la 
Paix. Splendid thing, drink.” 

Mr. Hope protested. It appeared that 
he had an appointment. He pointed out 
that they would be unable to get seats. 
There were other reasons, too; but Basil 
brushed them aside importantly. 

“T have a reason,” he said, with a sig- 
nificant glance at Mr. Hope. 

He led the way toward the Café de la 
Paix. 

“IT might see her,” he said, over his 
shoulder. 

“At the Café de la Paix?” asked Mr. 
Hope. 

“Ah, you never can tell. Stranger 
things than that have happened.” 

Mr. Hope candidly considered his dis- 
taste for their destination, and his com- 
pliance in the matter, and was forced to 
agree, inwardly, although he preserved a 
somewhat discreet silence as he followed 
Basil to a table where a waiter was mop- 
ping up some spilled beer. The fair 
young man immediately ordered cham- 
pagne ... and it was not long before 
it was rather remarkably demonstrated 
that stranger things than that do 
happen. 

Mr. Hope was commiserating with the 
fair young man upon the difficulties of 
his search: 
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“It’s apt to be a distinctly discourag- 

ing business. Jason embarked upon a 
like errand, you may remember, and he 
had a most damnable sort of time. 
I can’t recall exactly what happened to 
Numa Pompilius; his case is the historic 
instance, of course; but I dare say he 
married in the end (in spite of all scan- 
dal) and they lived unhappily ever after- 
ward.” 

“Did he?” said Basil, brightly. “ Well, 
now, fancy that. ...I knew a man 
once who lost a liver-colored Irish setter 
and he told me at the ninth hole at Sun- 
ningdale that he would walk through 
every English county until he managed 
to find it, and he did—only he found a 
girl somewhere in Oxfordshire first and 
married her, which was a silly sort of 
thing to do, because she wouldn’t let him 
go on looking for the Irish setter any 
longer.” 

It was at about this point of the disser- 
tation that it became obvious to Mr. 
Hope that stranger things than that al- 
luded to by the fair young man not only 
had happened, but were actually in the 
process of happening. He had been 
faintly aware of guarded and stealthy 
whispering immediately at his back for 
some time, but unquestioning conviction 
came with a sharp, insistent prod in the 
neighborhood of his kidneys. There 
could be no doubt about it; stranger 
things than any imagined by Mr. Hope 
as possible were happening. 

“There is a note in your pocket. Give 
it to your young friend.” 

Mr. Hope could hardly believe his 
ears, but, as a matter of fact, that was 
exactly what he had heard, whispered as 
it was, and in spite of the fair young 
man’s dizzy conversational acrobatics, 
which were performed at the top of his 
high and extremely excited voice. 

““Give the note in your pocket at once 
to your friend.” 

And then Mr. Hope felt another and 
particularly violent prod in the small of 
the back. 

“T say, are you ill?” Basil asked, im- 
mediately, ending an amazing exordium 
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HE SURRENDERED THE DOCUMENT TO THE SUCCESSFUL CLAIMANT 


on English bars and Scottish brewers 
(dealing especially with the chronolog- 
ical events of a certain evening some 
years previous which he had spent at 
Rickmansworth, in the several premises 
of the one, and devoted entirely to the 
consumption of the other’s products) 
abruptly in the middle. 

“You look horribly ill.” 

“T don’t feel quite so ill,” said Mr. 
Hope, indignantly, “‘as I feel like a 
postman.” 

“A postman?” repeated Basil, 
vaguely. “A postman? Well, you look 
jolly ill.” 

“H’m ... 1 may look it... but my 
acts are more like those of a postman 
than an invalid,” said Mr. Hope. 

He groped viciously through the pock- 
ets of his coat and discovered two hand- 
kerchiefs, a letter, the leather case of his 
cigar holder, and his cigar case. Finally, 
in his right-hand pocket he found a 
crumpled and disreputable piece of 
paper. 

‘Like a postman,” he said again, since 
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he felt slightly disputatious upon that 
point. 

Basil accepted the note as calmly as 
if Mr. Hope was in fact a most ordinary 
sort of postman. He waved it delicately 
in the air while he observed that it was 
an exciting world, and that you never 
can tell, and that everyone ought to be 
as happy as cabbages and pigs. 

It was an opinion from which, at that 
moment, Mr. Hope dissented vehe- 
mently. He glanced about him furtively, 
apprehensive, and hoping that his part in 
the business of delivering the note had 
been unobserved, and encountered the 
interested gaze of a man in a somewhat 
dusty, floppy-brimmed hat who sat at 
a near-by table. 

“But where did this come from?” in- 
quired Basil with sudden interest. 

Mr. Hope allowed an icy, unseeing 
stare to rest upon the man in the floppy- 
brimmed hat a moment and then turned 
to Basil. 

“Read it—and see,” he said, testily. 
And er—don’t wave it about like 
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that. It’s—er—confidential,”’ he added, 
prompted by another prod in the back. 

He noticed unhappily that the man in 
the hat with the floppy brim continued 
to exhibit a lively curiosity in the mat- 
ter. This was bad enough, but what 
followed was infinitely worse. The man 
rose leisurely and made his way toward 
them; he was lean, loosely jointed, tall, 
with round shoulders; and the face un- 
der the wide brim was dark, hunted, 
and cynical. He removed that hat with 
immense politeness. 

Mr. Hope stared at him blackly, but 
with some misgivings. 

““A thousand pardons,” the tall man 
said, bowing, “but I see that a slight 
mishap has occurred to a note I wrote a 
few minutes ago. I regret having to 
trouble you. . . . The fact of the matter 
is, that it has been delivered to vou by 
mistake... . : An affair of the heart— 
but no doubt monsieur understands.” 

Basil gazed at him with bright, puz- 
zled eyes. 

“D’you mean this?” he asked, pres- 
ently, and waved the folded scrap of 
paper under the man’s nose. 

“But certainly.””. The man shrugged 
his shoulders. “It is unfortunate that 
monsieur has been troubled—”’ 

Troubled!’ echoed Basil. “I should 
jolly well say so!” 

Mr. Hope stared stonily over his head 
into immeasurable space, biting his 
cigar. He felt convinced that his after- 
noon was to be occupied entirely with 
lunatics of one sort and another, and he 
was determined to have as little to do 
with them as possible. 

“So that, if monsieur will accept my 
apologies and return my note—” 

And the tall man smiled, and bowed 
profoundly. 

“But—but my friend just told me 
that it is confidential,” said Basil. 

“Confidential—yes, but for madame. 
Monsieur no doubt understands per- 
fectly.”” 

**Madame? Where?” demanded Basil, 
immediately. 

But it appeared, after a deal of dis- 
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cussion and investigation of the adjoin- 
ing tables, that madame had departed. 
At least, that was the impression Mr. 
Hope obtained finally; but, since the 
tall man spoke French with a particu- 
larly Basque accent, and Basil with an 
accent particularly British, there was a 
picturesque uncertainty about that con- 
versation. In the end, the waiter and 
several onlookers gayly entered the ar- 
gument, and it required the combined 
lingual efforts of Mr. Hope and the 
manager himself to settle the matter to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

“Well, if you say this note’s yours, I 
dare say it is,” said Basil. 

He was promptly assured by the 
waiter and several onlookers that such, 
indeed, was the case. 

“Then here it is.” 

He surrendered the document to the 
successful claimant. Mr. Hope called 
for the bill with the terse air of a man 
far gone in exasperation. 

Mr. Hope took that opportunity to 
glance over his shoulder at the table be- 
hind him. The waiter was engaged in 
noisily adding up the plates; Basil was 
obviously marking time mentally, and 
the tall man had disappeared. A peace- 
ful quiet brooded over the tables outside 
the Café de la Paix once more. 

Mr. Hope glanced quickly and cau- 
tiously over his shoulder, first at the top 
of a large plate-glass window and then 
immediately below, and he was startled 
to discover himself staring into the calm 
and unconcerned eyes of a girl. With an 
uncomfortable and guilty feeling, as if 
he had been caught with his hand in an- 
other man’s pocket, he glanced hastily 
at the top of the window again. It was 
nonsense to suppose that that girl had 
passed him the note, or prodded him so 
viciously in the small of his back; Mr. 
Hope winced as he thought of that. 

What in the world could he say about 
that at his club? S’erplique, s’implique 
. . . and yet to have been publicly 
prodded in the small of the back, with a 
parasol, or a walking stick! He paid the 
amount asked by the waiter and stood 
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up, and he allowed a stern gaze to rest 
for a moment on the fair young man’s 
face. 

“I'm going home,” he said, deter- 
minedly. “I’m very glad to have met 
you, Cloverley, but Look here; 
you're rather a pleasant young fellow,” 
he continued, after a slight pause, when 
a recurrence of whispering interrupted 
him suddenly: 

* Altesse, prenez garde. 

Mr. Hope turned round violently, to 
the consternation of the waiter and the 
occupants of the near-by tables; there 
was an alarmed silence, and Mr. Hope 
looked rather foolishly at the girl who 
sat at the table immediately next to 
theirs, since she met his eyes with can- 
did indifference. 

“The English,”’ observed the waiter, 
somewhat inaccurately, “are all most 
certainly mad.” 

At the edge of the pavement, and a 
short distance from the tables, Mr. Hope 
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hailed a passing taxi with a feeling of 
overwhelming relief. 

“Did you hear that girl whisper ‘look 
out’ to us?” he asked, as he opened the 
door. 

Basil nodded. 

“Now what the devil d’you suppose 
she meant?” Mr. Hope exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. “Is all Paris utterly mad to- 


day?” 
“Isn't it an exciting world? Isn't it 
tremendous just being alive? Isn't it 


fun?’ almost shouted Basil, in sudden 
enthusiasm. “And didn’t I say that 
you never can tell what will happen? 
I knew a man once who had—” 

Mr. Hope scribbled his address on a 
visiting card and interrupted him by 
thrusting it into his hand. 

“Well, you’re a rather decent young 
fellow, and if you get into trouble here’s 
my name and address,” he began again, 
and with more noticeable success. “I'd 
—I'd be delighted to help you,” he said, 


“IT’S MOST FRIGHTFUL CHEEK—BUT I WONDER IF YOU'D HAVE LUNCHEON WITH ME ?” 
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grimly. “Let me know . . . and before 
you go back to London look me up.” 

He climbed into the taxi with alacrity 
and started to close the deor, but Basil 
held it open. 

“T say, what do you suppose that girl 
meant?” he asked. 

Mr. Hope regarded him ironically for 
a moment. “That you were the Prince 
of Wales,” he said. 

“Neither do I,” said Basil, with a 
vague grin, and banged the door of the 
taxi shut. 

But, as a matter of fact, that was not 
the end of the matter. 


He did not see Mr. Hope the next day. 
That gentleman remained securely at 
home, reading the Atheneum in his 
library, and expecting hourly to be 
called to the telephone by the police, or 
any one of a number of hospitals. As the 
fair young man said, he reflected, un- 
easily, you never can tell what may 
happen. And after lounging most of the 
day at the Café d'Harcourt, talking to 
Bertie Fotheringill, who was attached to 
the embassy in some obscure but highly 
ornamental capacity, Basil decided to 
dine that night at the Ritz. 

It had been a casually momentous 
decision. According to Bertie, you met 
everyone at the Ritz. And, as Basil re- 
flected, Bertie ought to know. But there 
were weightier reasons than that; Basil 
possessed an implicit faith in the casual, 
and it had been at the Ritz and most 
casually that he had met her for the 
first time... . 

She had been sitting alone in the 
almost deserted lounge of that impres- 
sive caravansary, listlessly waiting for 
the appearance of some one. He had 
been smoking a lonely cigarette over an 
apéritif, wondering how on earth he 
could manage to pass the remainder of 
his leave without perishing from sheer 
ennui, and their eyes met. She smiled 
rather wistfully; he smiled back; and 
there resulted a period of hopeful but 
uncertain waiting. By the time fifteen 


minutes had passed, the girl was still lan- 


guidly studying the tip of her boot, and 
yawning candidly. Their eyes met again, 
and they both smiled, simultaneously. 

And then Basil rose defiantly from his 
chair and, with an outward self-posses- 
sion he was very far indeed from feeling, 
sauntered across the room to where she 
sat, watching his approach. 

He introduced himself in stilted, em- 
barrassed French and, rather wonder- 
fully, she smiled. 

“Perhaps if you used English,”’ she 
remarked, in an obvious and delicate 
amusement, “we might get along a little 
better.” 

“Look here—- I mean, I say—it’s 
most frightful cheek, of course . . . but 
I wonder if you’d have luncheon with 
me? I’m alone on leave in Paris and | 
don’t know a soul, and I’m simply dyin’ 
of loneliness. And I’ve got to push off 
back to the front in a day or two... 
and, anyhow, it’s beastly lunching alone 
day after day.” 

He added this desperately because, of 
course, she'd refuse, and he wanted to 
talk to her, frightfully. But the amazing 
part of it was that she hadn’t. That had 
been the beginning; and as he whistled 
softly to himself, and used up white tie 
after tie, Basil remembered the ending— 
the Gare du Nord in the gray, dismal, 
December twilight. The lights of the 
booking office, the refreshment room, 
and a bookstall gleaming, like jeweled 
shrines in the gloom of some old, Gothic 
cathedral. And the girl with a bunch of 
violets pinned at her breast, pale and 
delicately chiseled and exquisite in the 
gray, sooty shadows. . . . 

“When the war is over—somehow, 
sometime, we'll meet again.” 

He held her slim fingers passionately. 

“But can’t I write? Can’t I know who 
you are, and where I can find you when 
the war is over?” he cried, bitterly. 

She shook her head then, gently. 

“No, not now. It has been too won- 
derful, these three days we have had to- 
gether. There must be no death duties— 
nothing to remember, but the happiness 
of it.” 
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** WHEN 


“Ah, but when? Everything's so ter- 
ribly vague and uncertain. And, hang 
it all! I ought to know where I can find 
you when I do come back for you.” 

She smiled. “Don’t you see? That’s 
just it. You... you might not want to 
come back in a little while.” She pressed 
his hands with impulsive tenderness and 
her eyes held his. “And if you do want 
to... I’m in Paris every April, and 
you can find me—if you want to.” 

And that was all... . 


Basil stepped back from the mirror to 
obtain a better view of his handiwork; 
a white tie is a serious matter and not 
to be undertaken lightly, and so he 
abandoned whistling and his memories. 
Another touch and the thing was per- 
fect. He slipped into his evening coat, 
stuck a gardenia in the buttonhole, and 
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THIS WAR IS OVER—SOMEHOW, SOMETIME, WE’LL MEET AGAIN” 


collected hat, gloves, and stick from the 
bed. And it was with the large and con- 
tented deliberation of a man at peace 
with the world that he found his way 
downstairs. 

Twilight had deepened into night— 
the soft, shimmering, scented night of 
early spring. Lights twinkled delicately 
silver and gold and lilac in the haze; the 
gay, excited riot of Paris came up in- 
sistently through the still air, and Basil, 
his stick under one arm and his opera 
hat tilted rather scampishly to one side, 
paused in the door to draw a deep breath. 
Absentmindedly he stood considering the 
delightful potentialities of the evening. 
The chasseur touched his cap. 

“Taxi, monsieur?” 

“Of course she'll be there. I’m a fool 
to doubt it,” Basil said, aloud, with im- 
mense conviction. 
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“Pardon, monsieur?” said the chas- 
seur, politely. 

Basil glanced at the man calmly. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!’ he said. “TI 
simply said that it was a jolly nice 
evening.” 

The chasseur looked critically at the 
sky. 

* But certainly, monsieur,” he replied. 

That accomplished diplomat under- 
stood English well, but a number of 
other things even better. 

The Ritz appeared to be crowded with 
only the most superior sort of people. 
As the fair young man delivered his hat 
and stick to a silk-stockinged individual 
of immense dignity and condescension, 
an elderly man in evening clothes, with a 
ribbon in his buttonhole, strolled haught- 
ily past. Several general officers, com- 
pletely covered with ribbons, passed; and 
women in enormous furs, with very bored 
young men languidly following them. 
The atmosphere seemed to be composed 
of a polite murmur, a strong fragrance 
of flowers, and a great deal of gilt. 

At a table in the lounge Basil ordered 
a cocktail. 

“By the way,” said Basil, when the 
waiter appeared with his cocktail in a 
very small glass on a very large tray, 
“T wonder if you happen to remember 
me?” 

The waiter embarked upon a hazard- 
ous journey into the past with flattering 
alacrity. 

**Monsieur ‘as not been ‘ere for some 
time,” he replied, “but certainly I re- 
member monsieur.” 

A year’s hard training at Larue’s, 
or at the Café Royal would beyond a 
doubt be of inestimable value to any 
embryonic diplomat. 

“IT say, that’s splendid. We are 
gettin’ on. Now, I say, do you remem- 
ber a lady I used to come here with?” 
Basil bent his head to one side and 
peeked into the waiter’s face expect- 
antly. ‘*A young lady with short hair?” 

The waiter gazed into the middle dis- 
tance hopefully, but without any imme- 
diate success. 
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“A lady wiz short ’air,” he echoed, 
thoughtfully. 

“Slim, and very fair. And English.” 

““Ah! monsieur means Mademoiselle 
Connie Quex, of—” 


““No; nothing of the sort. Don’t be 


silly. Not—er—not that sort of Eng- 
lish. . More haute noblesse kind of 
thing, you know Gwendolen, 


Duchess-of-Wilmington sort of thing.” 

But the waiter reluctantly was com- 
pelled to admit that he could not remem- 
ber the young lady. It was very unfor- 
tunate. And an accident even more 
unfortunate occurred just as Basil made 
his way toward the restaurant, which 
somewhat further depressed him. 

Of course, he had not seen the old 
gentleman making his way to the restau- 
rant, too. Nor the maitre d’hétel stand- 
ing in the doorway, looking over the 
rows of tables within with abstracted 
satisfaction, urbane and important and 
resplendent. And, since the old man 
apparently also saw nobody, and the 
maitre dhétel’s back was turned upon 
them both, it happened that they con- 
verged with some suddenness. 

The old man scowled at the young 
man. 

“Sorry,” said Basil, easily. 
see you comin’.”” 

And since there seemed to be nothing 
else to do in the matter, Basil walked on 
into the restaurant. But the old man 
remained staring at his back in a some- 
what inexplicable surprise. 

“Did you see who that was?” he said, 
in a shaken voice to the maitre d’hétel 
“My God! how unfortunate!” he added. 
“His Royal Highness . . .” 

“His Royal Highness!”’ exclaimed the 
maitre d’hétel, in a voice of shocked and 
serious concern. 

“In Paris—alone!’”’ The old man 
blinked rapidly as he looked into the 
restaurant, with the pride and conster- 
nation of a democratic Briton. ‘The 
sly young dog! . . . He’s—he’s escaped 


* Didn’t 


from his equerry!” 
And they both stared at the fair young 
man sitting down at a table in an in- 



































conspicuous corner of the room. It was 
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sly and reprehensible and extraordinary. 
... The maitre d’hétel hurried after 
him, extremely and reproachfully agi- 


tated. 


The fair young man was com- 


manding an ample dinner in a very high 


voice as he reached his side. 


“Cailles en casserole with a salad,” he 


was ordering. 
Perrier-Jouet, 1911.” 


“And a half bottle of 


The maitre dhétel plunged into his 


subject at once. 
magnificent melancholy. 


His air was that of 


“Ah, Altesse, I am desolate—”’ 
Basil looked up at him with not un- 


natural amazement. 

**Desolate,” 
““Desolate? 
he added, indulgently. 


he repeated, 
But that’s quite all right,” 


vaguely. 


“Ah, how like your sainted grand- 


father!” 
access of impressive, but re- 
spectful, enthusiasm. “* What 
kindness! What courtesy! 
What superb condescension!” 

“T say, what the dickens 
are you talkin’ about?” de- 
manded Basil, curiously. 

The late Gen. Sir Marcus 
Cloverley, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
of the Indian army, had been 
in life notable for a number 
of things, but not for any 
seasoned sweetness of temper. 

“Now what are you talkin’ 
about?” repeated the grand- 
son of that distinguished 
warrior. 

“Of your sainted and illus- 
trious grandfather.” 

“Are you?”’ said Basil, dis- 
tinctly skeptical. ‘“Er—my 
grandfather?” 

The maitre @hétel made a 
profound bow. 

Now by this time a certain 
general interest began to be 
manifest which was flatter- 
ing and yet, on the whole, a 
little disconcerting. Conver- 
sation had dwindled away 
completely. The orchestra 
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stopped playing. Even the waiters 
stood expectantly in small, excited 
groups, regarding the fair young man 
and the maitre d’hotel with alert atten- 
tion. 

And then the maitre d'hétel bowed 
again. 

“Look here,” said Basil, irritably, 
“don’t keep on bowin’ heavily from the 
waist at me. I don't like it.” 

He appeared quite pink, especially 
about the ears. 

“But certainly, Your Royal High- 
ness.” 

Basil stared at the maitre d’hétel in the 
helpless, stricken fashion of those sud- 
denly uncertain of their own hearing. 
Royal Highness! Well, fancy that... . 
But of course the French were all mad— 
mad as March hares. . . . It was no- 
torious. Royal Highness. ... 
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‘* TAXI, MONSIEUR?” 








**NOW, DIDN'T I SAY THIS WAS AN AMAZIN’ WORLD ?’ 


“TI say—I knew a chap once whose 
mother was the cousin of a fellow who 
was extra equerry to the old Duke of 
Cambridge—or perhaps he was an hon- 
orary chaplain to Queen Victoria — I 
can’t remember which, but it was some- 
thing to do with royalty, anyway. But 
what I want to know,” he added, “is 
whether or not . 

The maitre d’hétel bowed once more, 
involuntarily and instinctively, although 
an acutely terrible suspicion entered his 
mind that his royal visitor had been 
drinking. He shuddered. Drinking. 

But immediately he remembered 
himself, and hastily bowed once more 
and even more deeply. 

“Good God! Don’t go on bowing at 
me like that,”’ cried the very fair young 
man. “But I say,” he asked, briskly, 
after an awkward and awful pause, “I 
wonder if you happen to have seen my 
friend in here lately rather a slim, 
tall girl with fair, bobbed hair.” 

Dinner was consumed in a subse- 
quent and dubious silence in which the 





orchestra played half-heartedly and the 
waiters moved among the tables more 
delicately than ever Agag walked. And 
at the far end of the room, with his back 
to the world, the maitre d’hétel reflected 
bitterly upon the capriciousness of 
princes... . 

The Place Vendome was dim and 
shadowy in lamplight, and deserted, 
when Basil left the entrance of the Ritz 
and started to make his way toward the 
Bristol. There was a faint scent of 
horse chestnuts and lilac in the cool 
night air, and the lights glimmered mist- 
ily; the great bronze column of Napo- 
leon soared triumphantly into the pur- 
ple, star-powdered sky, and from the 
distance an echo of unending traffic was 
soft and drowsy, like the hum of bees. 

Near the column Basil stopped in aim- 
less indecision, and leaned upon his stick. 

Something had to be done. That was 
certain. Yet exactly what was to be 
done remained rather vague and in- 
definite; Basil could think of no more 
places to search; he had visited them 
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all. and without the slightest success. 
And it was far too early to go to bed. 
He took out his cigarette case and 
with abstracted care selected one of the 
cigarettes stuffed inside. He tapped it 
against the case leisurely, and then he 
struck a match. The little, mothlike 
flame flickered fragilely between his 
hands for a moment, lighting up his face, 
and went out suddenly; and there was 
a pleasant perfumed odor of tobacco 


smoke—he remembered that afterward 
vividly—and some one singing rather 


drunkenly a music-hall ballad. 

It was extremely curious, because at 
that moment two men sprang at him 
savagely from the shadow at the base of 
the column. 

Instinctively, Basil dodged. One man 
missed him altogether, and sprawled out 
at full length, cursing vilely, if some- 
what breathlessly, on the cobble stones. 
The other clutched him with clawing, 
vicious hands and slid down his legs to a 
passionate embrace of Basil’s knees, and 
Basil rather hastily fell over him, shout- 
ing for help. 

Exactly what happened afterward 
Basil could not remember. As a matter 
of fact, they described two or three 
jerky, irregular circles on the pavement 
to a panting, struggling heap. Rather 
hazily, he heard running footsteps and 
the shrill insistence of a police whistle, 
and then a muttered curse and a sudden 
biting, burning pain in one shoulder. 
There was a sense of falling dizzily im- 
measurable distances and a swift, 
swimming darkness, blotting out every- 
thing. 


From a commanding position in front 
of a sea-coal fire, Mr. Hope regarded a 
very fair young man with his arm in a 
sling as he lit a cigar. 

In the large, quilted-silk dressing 
gown which enveloped him, and which 
had obviously been made originally for 
a wearer of more generous proportions 
than his own, Basil presented the ap- 
pearance of nothing quite so much as 
that of an animated jelly-roll. Except 
Vou. CXLITI.—No 
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for that, and the arm he wore in a sling, 
he seemed to be little the worse for his 
misadventure of the previous evening, 
especially since a certain pallor of coun- 
tenance was not unbecoming. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Hope, toler- 
antly enough, “you had much too much 
champagne.” 

He spoke as if that in itself explained 
perfectly the fact that a most murderous 
assault had been committed in the Place 
Vendome at half past nine o’clock the 
night before. 

“Of course I had exactly nothing of 
the sort. As a matter of fact, I had too 
little.” 

“Too little!” reiterated Mr. Hope, in- 
credulously. 

“Certainly. I never fight really well 
on less than three or four bottles of 
bubbly. And as I had had only one or 
two during the whole of the day—well, 
you see what happened.” 

Which was, of course, unanswerable. 

“But three or four bottles,” said Mr. 
Hope, still unconvinced, and somewhat 
disapprovingly, “is dreadful. It’s a 
great deal too much for a young man to 
drink.” 

“I dare say it is. Nevertheless, I 
never fight well on less. But look here, 
Mr. Hope,” Basil continued, briskly, 
“how in the dickens did you get to hear 
about the row?” 

“They telephoned from the Prefec- 
ture.” 

He was interrupted by Basil demand- 
ing to know if it was indeed not an ex- 
citing world, and if everyone should not 
be as happy as sandboys in simply be- 
ing alive, with the added remark that, 
after all, you never can tell what will 
happen. 

“No,” observed Mr. Hope, dryly, 
“you can’t.” 

“Still, how did they know at the jolly 
old Prefecture that you knew me?” 

“Except for some money, you had 
nothing in your pockets but my card. 
And you see I’m not altogether un- 
known in Paris, so they rang up to ask 
me who you were.” 
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“Did they?” exclaimed Basil, with 
immense interest. “Fancy that... .” 

Mr. Hope poked the fire suddenly 
with extraordinary violence. And then 
he went on, rather red in the face: 

“It appears they caught one fellow— 
he was that disreputable-looking ruffian 
who came up and spoke to you about 
that—er, that note at the Café de la 
Paix—and that he’d been following you 
all over Paris.” 

“Had he? Well, I'll be blowed! .. . 
I say, that’s a rum sort of thing, what?” 

“Very rum—as you say,” remarked 
Mr. Hope, solemnly. “But there’s 
something even—er, even rummer than 
Og 

He studied Basil’s fair, frail features 
through the thin haze of the smoke from 
his cigar for several minutes critically. 
Basil stared thoughtfully into the fire. 
And then Mr. Hope coughed—rather 
uncomfortably. 

“And the extraordinary thing is that 
it’s not really striking,” he said, vaguely. 
‘Not in the least. I happened to notice 
it myself the other day .. . still, it’s 
slight, very slight,” he added, “and per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“Rum... slight... and ridiculous!” 

Basil reflected upon these facts with 
careful, if somewhat confused, attention. 

“Rum .. .” he repeated, “and 
slight ... But whatever is so rum and 
slight?” 

He asked this with the triumph of one 
suddenly remembering a certain lost and 
crucial point of a controversy which 
turned defeat into immediate victory. 

“Why, they thought you were the 
Prince of Wales!” blurted out Mr. Hope. 
“The whole business is absurd,” and he 
avoided his fair young guest’s excited 
gaze and stared intently at nothing with 
the disturbing conviction that he had 
said something singularly idiotic. 

“Now, didn’t I say this was an 
amazin’ world? And didn’t I say that 


you never can tell?” Basil enthusiasti- 
cally demanded, “although,” he added, 
“that’s what a chap thought once in a° 
Turkish bath in Jermyn Street... . 


But I say, tell me more,”’ he said, break- 
ing off his recollections rather abruptly. 

“Well, there isn’t really anything 
more. This fellow followed you round 
Paris for a day or two—the police are 
looking for that girl who sent you the 
note—they think she’s a member of the 
gang and that she got cold feet and 
tried to warn you at the Café de la Paix. 
However, a waiter at the Ritz appeare:| 
to be in the game, too. . . . You see, 
you simply walked right into it.” 

There was a remarkable silence. 

“Of course you were bound to get into 
trouble—hunting Paris for the sort of 
woman you pick up at the Ritz of an 
afternoon,” said Mr. Hope, severel) 
“It was a most preposterous business. ” 

“But, dash it all! one hardly expects 
to be mistaken for the Prince of Wales 
and scragged at the same time in the 
Place Vendome,” expostulated Basil 
“T might have been merely goin’ to the 
jolly old Bristol—”’ 

“You might have been, certainly,” 
admitted Mr. Hope, “but you weren't.” 

It was, of course, obvious. But Basi! 
appeared to be in a somewhat disputa- 
tious frame of mind, and argued the 
point with Mr. Hope so hotly that 
neither the one nor the other observed 
the door open and a girl stroll into the 
room. It was an immensely long room, 
and, except for the uncertain firelight, 
and the shaded radiance of a lamp where 
they sat, practically in darkness. And, 
anyway, the dispute had reached the 
dizzier heights of logic and rhetoric. 

The girl paused to listen, with an air 
of some amusement and great and grow- 
ing astonishment. She was very slim, 
and pale tinted, and her hair short and 
curly and delicately yellow; with her 
exquisitely molded profile, easy, uncon- 
scious grace, and radiance she might 
have been some Greek goddess who had 
strayed into that immense modern room 
from the pages of mythology. But she 
appeared to be rather unreasonably 
astonished, nevertheless. 

“Ah, I wondered if you’d come in and 
see us,” exclaimed Mr. Hope, suddenly 
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perceiving her and breaking off his argu- 
“This is the young idiot 

His voice trailed off into a startled 
silence and he stared at her in doubt and 


” 


ment. 


disapproval. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” 
asked, in nervous perplexity. 

Nieces, especially well - brought - up 
\merican nieces, are not in the habit of 
shaking their heads strangely at strange 
voung men. 

“Matter? Nothing’s the matter,” re- 
»lied that particular niece in a crisp voice 
that caused the fair young man to sit 
up violently in his chair. 

And then Mr. Hope happened to no- 
tice Basil. 

Obviously, something was very much 
the matter indeed. Mr. Hope stared 
from his niece to his visitor and from his 
visitor to his niece in bewildered incre- 
dulity. Basil sank back into his chair in 
a way that was an utter collapse more 
than anything else; Mr. Hope looked at 
him more attentively; there was an ex- 
pression of startled imbecility upon that 
fair young man’s face that Mr. Hope 
felt uncomfortably certain left a reflec- 
tion on his own. From his guest he 
looked again at his niece. And then he 
pitched his cigar into the fire. There 
was indeed something tremendously the 
matter. 

And then his niece began to laugh in a 


he 
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gay helplessness of amusement that was 
as extraordinary as it was unaccounta- 
ble. Mr. Hope stared at her aghast. 

He stared at her without really seeing 
her . until it occurred to him—for 
no particular reason, but with painful 
clarity — that Valentine’s hair 
bobbed and yellow and curly. It was, of 
fact of which he had been 
aware for several years at least, still... 

He turned to observe his guest. The 
fair young man about the gills was a 
guilty, unmistakable, blissful pink. Mr. 
Hope glanced again at his niece; she 
was still laughing, and he noticed that 
she was tall and extremely slender and 
that her hands were betrayingly beau- 
tiful. And, after all, almost anything 
may happen in Paris. He jingled the 
coins in his pockets helplessly, and then 
he shrugged his shoulders and strolled 
toward the door. 

“Since you two young people appear 
to know each other,” he remarked, 
rather bitterly, “there’s no need for me 
to introduce you. .. .” 

He paused on the threshold and 
looked back into the room. 

“Tt would seem that idiocy secures its 
own reward,” he said, and rather 
thoughtfully, although with every ap- 
pearance of prodigious preoccupation, he 
closed the door quietly after him as. he 
went out. ... 


was 


course, a 











THE CONFESSION 


ORTON calls me an idealist. He 

says I am always wasting my 

time with something that has no money 
in it. 

Once when I spent two hours on a 
train with Morton he almost wrecked 
my whole philosophy of living. He 
preached me a little sermon—these 
“practical” men are always telling 
somebody something—on the advan- 
tages of getting out of the thirty-five- 
hundred-dollar class into the three-hun- 
dred - and - fifty - thousand - dollar 
class. My native capacity, he assured 
me, in addition to meriting the “‘com- 
forts of life’—‘‘a good house, a good 
machine, a good table, and freedom from 
anxiety "—merited the joy of “ self-reali- 
zation.” “‘What you need,” he con- 
cluded, as we stood together by my chair, 
waiting for the train to stop, “is the 
sense of power’ that money gives you. 
You meet Smith and his family some- 
where, and you can tell by the way he 
treats you and by the way his wife treats 
your wife that you are a bigger man than 
he is. It’s all right to talk about these 
‘spiritual compensations,’ if you wish; 
you see, I grew up in a Methodist par 
sonage. But I'd just like to have you 
experience for once the sense of being 
powerful. There’s nothing like it, I tell 
you.” 

He had classified me. And, in the hot 
flush of consciousness that swept over 
me after he left the train, I was sur- 
prised that I had never tried to classify 
myself. Friends had sometimes called 


me a conservative, sometimes a radical, 
sometimes an altruist, sometimes an 
egoist. But Morton was businesslike and 
specific, and he pronounced “idealist” 
as if the word were in some way related 
to a Ladies’ Aid Society. He succeeded 
in planting doubts in my mind. 


OF AN IDEALIST 


As the train raced across pleasant val- 
leys and crashed through innumerable 
sooty little villages, I felt myself drifting 
off into the vibrant mood of detachment 
that envelops a man when he is burning 
with a fever. I could see Morton in his 
offices, surrounded by push buttons, 
speaking tubes, and high-salaried assist- 
ants, presiding comfortably, easily, over 
the destinies of a small army of con- 
struction engineers and ten thousand 
workmen. I could see him swinging 
ponderously, almost regally, over grade 
crossings, as he rode late in the after- 
noon toward his new lodge on Sunset 
Hill. More disquieting still was the puls- 
ing echo of some of his words: ‘They 
don’t appreciate your efforts, anyhow. 
... You're an idealist . . . necessity 
of self-realization . . . consciousness of 
power.” R 

A sense of sickness, heart sickness, 
crushed me down into my chair. True, 
men had referred to me as a “ vivid per- 
sonality’ and an “enthusiastic teacher.” 
Yet, now that Morton had raised the 
question, I recalled that I had sometimes 
remarked myself that “personality” and 
“enthusiasm” were dangerous qualities 
for a teacher to have. One of my former 
colleagues, an able scholar, a wise coun- 
selor, and the finest-spirited gentleman 
I have ever known, had been summarily 
dismissed from his post, after years of 
service, because he “wouldn’t do.”” An- 
other, known from one end of the coun- 
try to the other for his production of 
classical plays, was forced to turn away 
from the civilization of the Greeks and 
take up the marketing of paving bricks. 
And still another, a man who had 
worked for a decade on means of giving 
the people of earth more light at a re- 
duction in price, was now—humiliation 
of humiliations—engaged in the manu- 
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facture of sanitary hog troughs. I re- 
called, too, how, during the war, I had 
given my time and my special knowl- 
edge absolutely without price, only to 
see a certain high counselor of state—so 
high that to mention his title would be 
to name him—come to my own city 
and charge the Chamber of Commerce 
five hundred dollars for telling an audi- 
ence of twelve hundred people that they 
ought to buy Liberty bonds. And, now 
that I thought of it, nobody had pro- 
tested very much against this high- 
handed patriotic robbery. “He ought 
not to have done it,” everyone said, and 
then bought more bonds. My sickness 
of heart grew into a terrifying fear: 
What if Morton were right? What if I 
had spent fifteen years in pursuit of an 
ideal that was not worth possessing? 

By the time we reached the outskirts 
of the smoky, muddy city where I was 
to spend the night I was utterly over- 
whelmed with a sense of uselessness. 
That evening I was to be the guest of 
honor at a dinner where “ distinguished” 
men and women—some of them of 
Morton’s economic class—were to be 
numerous; yet I wanted to run away, 
to lose the identity of which I had 
formerly been proud. I wanted to 
clamber to the top of one of the in- 
numerable freight trains that were hunt- 
ing their way, serpentlike, through rows 
of blast-furnaces and factories out into 
the open country, and ride, and ride, and 
ride. I wanted to swing into a bigger 
limousine than Morton’s and _ shout 
gruffly to boys at crossings, “Keep out 
of the way there, or you'll get run over!” 
I wanted to bury myself in discussions 
of “margin” and “overhead” and 
“turn-over,” and dream only of wheel 
foundries and blast furnaces and smoke. 
I wanted to do what Morton and the 
rest were doing, and forget that I had 
ever been in the thirty-five-hundred- 
dollar class of “idealists.” 

I suppose I talked as well as usual 
that evening. From one man I received 
a powerful handshake—with much “ per- 
sonality” in it—coupled with the assur- 
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ance that I might have his income for 
a year if I would only tell him “how to 
do it’’; from a white-haired, stolid lady 
of sixty who seemed never to have been 
excited in her life, I learned that I had 
“a wonderful way of getting right down 
into the heart of things.”” And at the 
station the next morning, after I had 
spent the night sleeplessly staring at a 
dozen blast furnaces that kept the hori- 
zon quiveringly aflame like as many im- 
pending tornadoes, a voluble neuras- 
thenic told me in confidence that my 
words had helped her to “a clear glimpse 
of that peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” She did not know that I had 
spent the night in a very literal hell of 
fiery furnaces. 

On my way home I had an opportun- 
ity, I thought, to test one of Morton’s 
contentions. I rode for an hour with 
one of the trustees of the institution in 
which I have taught for several years. 
He is reputed to have much more than 
an ordinary interest in his trust, and 
frequently he has been very cordial in his 
praise of my work. So in the course of 
a conversation that began with a dis- 
cussion of the morale of the Republican 
party, I directed his attention to a col- 
lege problem at which I had been work- 
ing for more than four years. I was re- 
ceiving no extra pay for this arduous 
outside labor; I wished to have the 
trustees see the high-minded devotion 
with which members of their faculty 
were willing to work. My stupefaction, 
then, can be imagined when I discovered 
that this trustee did not know I was 
doing this work, and did not know it 
ought to be done. More depressing still, 
he did not see the necessity of giving to 
any kind of work the care for significant 
detail which lifts it from mediocrity to 
distinction. Through some inexplicable 
logic, our conversation came to an end 
by his proposing that I take out a life- 
insurance policy in his company. 

At home a note left by my wife, who 
had gone out for the afternoon, called 
my attention to a faculty meeting at 
three o'clock. I hurried away, glad for 
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once that I was probably to while away 
two hours in the discussion of purely 
routine matters. I arrived just as the 
president was introducing a “ special rep- 
resentative” of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. This 
emissary began his remarks with a suav- 
ity that momentarily led me to imagine 
myself in a very unreal dream. “On 
account of an inadequacy of funds, the 
Foundation has come to feel that the 
continuance of its present scheme of pen- 
sions would be impracticable.” Then 
blandly, as if he were explaining a new 
grade of automobile oil, he announced 
that if the younger men in the faculties 
of “associated institutions” wished to 
guarantee themselves a pension in old 
age, they could do so by taking out in- 
surance at a reasonable rate in a society 
that had just been formed for that pur- 
pose. 

The Carnegie pension gone? This one 
hope that enabled a man to work on 
cheerfully at a small salary and feel 
secure for old age—was it suddenly van- 
ishing in thin air? “No, not wholly,” 
the special representative assured me, 
patronizingly. “You began teaching 
prior to 1914. If you wish to regard 
sixty-five as the retiring age, there will 
still be a small pension for you. Two 
thirds of your salary minus five fif- 
teenths,”” and he mentioned a sum so 
meager that it would bar retirement 
from a regular occupation quite as effec- 
tually as if I were to receive no pension 
at all. 

As I went away from that meeting I 
believe I experienced for five or ten 
minutes the chaos of the man who has 
lost his sanity over a philosophic doc- 
trine or a religious faith. My mind was 
a roaring void. I wanted to walk, to 
run. Like a small boy who has been 
charged with some serious neglect of 
duty, I wanted to get away from every- 
body, including myself. As I passed the 
courthouse, I was reminded in some 
rague way that I had not yet paid my 
income tax—a small matter, to be sure, 
but I did not care to add to all of my 


other indignities by going to jail. I 
entered the office of the revenue col- 
lector in nervous haste, and then stood 
for an hour and a quarter while he helped 
a man and woman determine the income 
on which they should pay tax. They 
were just clods, those two; less intelli- 
gent than any Basque peasants. Yet the 
amount on which they paid income tax 
was so great that if I were to teach in 
the wealthiest university in America 
from now until I am eighty (and I am 
scarcely forty), and were to live as 
economically all of that time as I have 
lived in the past, and were to invest 
advantageously every penny of my sav- 
ings, I could not hope to amass half of 
such a sum. And they were under fifty 
and had made it all themselves. The 
one gleam of hope that flashed across 
my mind was this: “If these people can 
make money, why should men and 
women with brains?” ... 

In the consolation of this thought, | 
felt a little of my native sense of humor 
returning. I had better go home, I re- 
flected, grimly, and go to bed before any 
other evil should befall me. I needed 
sleep. 

I dropped into my favorite easy chair 
in the study. While I sat there, enjoy- 
ing for a moment the neutrally pleasant 
state of staring blankly at the window, 
I heard my wife enter the house. She 
paused a moment in the living room, un- 
doubtedly noting evidence of my arrival. 
Then I heard her approaching. She 
clasped her hands tightly over my eyes 
from behind, and in her undisturbed, 
confident voice asked: 

“Do you suppose there are two other 
people in the world as happy as we are?” 

I whirled around, startled. 

Her eyes penetrate like violet rays. 
“Why, what are you thinking about?” 
she inquired with concern. 

“Nothing,” I lied, truthfully. 

“Then you have not seen these?” 
And she pressed into my hands a dozen 
or more letters that had accumulated 
during my absence. Most of them were 
“just letters’—invitations to deliver 
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addresses, announcements of weddings 
and births, and requests from former 
students for notes of recommendation. 
But three or four had come from that 


‘ 


heaven of romance which the “practi- 
cal” man forever seeks but may never 
enter. One was signed by a kind-spir- 
ited old Scandinavian who had read a 
book of mine that he flatteringly assured 
me possessed merit. Another was from 
Jessup, one of my students still with his 
regiment in France. He had gone un- 
expectedly to the address of a little boy 
I had adopted and had found him alone 
in the house framing a photograph of my 
wife with a frail cordon of spring flowers. 
“The poor little devil,” he wrote, “was 
beside himself when I told him I knew 
you.” And still another was from a 
man I had known when I had lived in 
Europe five or six years before. “When 
shall I have the joy of seeing you again?” 
he asked, with all the enthusiasm of 
youth. “So far as I am concerned, those 
few hours we spent together were among 
the most decisive of my life. You 
opened a new world to me. You led me 
to make the effort to acquire your native 
tongue; you turned my habitual thought 
toward certain international relations 
that may prove to be the salvation of 
my country; you brought me into con- 
tact with many of your most brilliant 
compatriots, and your letters during the 
dark hours of the war were my most 
precious comfort. My father, who no 
longer sees our little world except 
through the eyes of his son, never spent 
an evening at our fireside without asking 
about you.” 

I was still so much under the spell of 
Morton’s philosophy that I took a fur- 
tive glance or two at the envelopes to 
make sure that they bore my name. 

Then there was a telegram from Kin- 
sal, °13—imperturbable vagabond—who 
said he was coming to see me the next 
day “‘about a very important matter.” 
He came. The important matter about 
which he wished to see me was philo- 
sophical. “I’ve been up in the air a 
little,” he explained, casually, “since I 
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got out of the army, and, as you seem to 
get more unmixed joy out of life than 
anybody I have ever known” (I smiled 
a frightened smile at my luck that he did 
not come a day earlier), “I thought 
maybe you wouldn't mind if I’d just 
stick around for two or three days and 
get settled down a little.” He stayed a 
week, and each day he unwittingly con- 
tributed something toward my recovery 
from the two hours I had spent with 
Morton. 


That was two years ago. For a time 
immediately after, 1 waited with some 
caution, lest the attack might recur. But 
the farther away I find myself, the more 
certain do I feel that my one wild day of 
subjection to the god of steel was only 
a slight “dislocation of consciousness”; 
that in an unguarded moment I allowed 
the obviousness of the commonplace to 
get the better of me; that, in spite of all, 
I have lived my life according to a su- 
perior principle. I do not say it with 
egotism, but I have a feeling of accepta- 
bility before my own best instincts that 
I could not possibly barter for all the 
luxurious comforts with which Merton 
has surrounded himself. I probably 
could not make the matter clear to him; 
I am unaccustomed to writing epigram- 
matic classifications of five or six words 
and “letting it go at that” without re- 
gard for significant overlappings and 
fringes. Nor can I speak to anyone else 
with the presumption that my words 
will be accepted as an authoritative 
recipe. But examples are within the 
pale of expression, and examples may 
not fail utterly to reveal the “idealism” 
that sustains me. 

I believe it no small matter, for in- 
stance, that I am blessed with the time 
and the state of mind to come face to 
face with the adventure of life as | make 
my way through it. I am not forced by 
any worship of the god of “efficiency” 
to arrive at a certain year—my fiftieth, 
let us say—with a given amount of bag- 
gage, whether or not I have seen any- 
thing on the journey. One day I re- 
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marked to a friend who worships at an 
altar not unlike Morton’s, though 
smaller, that I had “‘a bully good time” 
on my way to work of mornings. Some- 
times I merely drank in the life of the 
street,—the smiles, the anxieties, the 
noises, the colors. Sometimes I imag- 
ined that [ walked with Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, or Anatole France, or Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and listened to their diver- 
gent comments on the things I saw. A 
flash of embarrassment crossed his face 

he had never heard any of these names 
before—and then he sought to dismiss 
me pityingly by remarking that when he 
started to the office he hadn't any time 
to look at insects or hear noises or imag- 
ine the conversation of somebody he 
wasn’t interested in. “I must get 
there!’ he declared, with a nervous sug- 
gestion that something at that very mo- 
ment was being neglected because he was 
talking with me. 

“But what do you do when you get 
there?” I asked, innocently. 

He did not deign to tell me. But I 
know. I know his entire program. He 
rises at 7.05, and, after giving his razor 
sharpener exactly so many turns, he 
begins shaving at 7.10. Promptly at 
7.40 he sits down to breakfast and to the 
financial page of the newspaper. Then 
he hurries away to his office and then 
hurries into his letters and then hurries 
into his conferences and then hurries to 
his lunch (“Combination No. 4, and 
bring it right away!”), afterywhich he 
hurriedly makes some more money by 
doing it all over again. Then he rushes 
away to the golf course “to keep up the 
social end of things” and “take” some 
relaxation. He puffs in nervous fury 
over the course in an effort to do the 
eighteen holes in eighty-eight, and get 
back to town by six-fifty o’clock in order 
that the evening may pass off on sched- 
ule so that he may have plenty of sleep 
and be ready to shave again at 7.10 the 
next morning. Some Irresistible Energy 
seems to be hurrying him past every- 
thing that is worth doing or worth seeing 
in a desperate effort to bring him at last 


face to face with something of tremen- 
dous importance that yet remains un- 
done or unseen. ; 

Now I am sure my interest in my 
profession is as genuine as Morton's in- 
terest in his business. A college is an ob- 
ject of interest, as is a steel mill; and to 
strive toward a definite and substantial 
end is one of the greatest privileges of 
life. But to see nothing of consequence 
on the landscape except colleges and 
steel mills, or to strive toward nothing 
except “holding a position” or “ playing 
the big game”’ would make my life un- 
endurable. When I make a journey I 
sometimes like to look beyond the time- 
table before me, beyond the monuments 
of brick and steel and stone along the 
way, beyond the endless lines of bill- 
boards that disfigure the green fields with 
glaring representations of truck tires, 
chewing-gum, and hosiery. To be able 
to look past all of these things and view 
the winding roads, the hurrying brooks, 
and the silent trees on the hillside with- 
out wondering how much profit there is 
in cement-machinery, bridges, and lum- 
ber, is a ““compensation”’ of no small 
value. It is important that one arrive, 
to be sure; but that was a wise philoso- 
pher who believed the adventures along 
the way ought to count for something. 

Another of my “compensations” is 
closely akin to this capacity for experi- 
encing the adventure of life. In all fair- 
ness to Morton and “practical” men of 
his class, I know that I enjoy an intel- 
lectual honesty that they cannot even 
understand. I make no pretense of be- 
ing without prejudices, yet I can view a 
political or an economic situation with a 
degree of detachment, and Morton can- 
not. I can tell, for example, what Mor- 
ton’s attitude will be toward educating 
the negro, or admitting immigrants, or 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean liners, 
or appointing an engineer to a place in 
the national Cabinet, just as soon as I 
can ascertain the relation of any of these 
questions to dividends in steel. In a 
two-hour conversation he talks much 
about the “theoretical aspect” of moral 
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or economic problems and the “prac- 
tical aspect” —a_ distinction which 
means, when reduced to its simplest 
terms, that Morton maintains one stand- 
ard for his conscience and another for his 
conduct. Had he lived in 1860, he would 
have “admired” Lincoln, but he would 
have voted for Douglas. Perhaps he 
does not feel poignantly the loss of this 
power to act without deliberately con- 
sulting his financial aims—many years 
have passed since he surrendered—but I 
know that he no longer possesses it, and, 
in all humility, I know that I do. And 
I know that the satisfaction of exercising 
one’s best judgment on a public ques- 
tion, unhampered by thought of divi- 
dends and the resultant attitude of 
“mith’s wife toward my wife, is one of 
the abiding satisfactions that may bless 
a man of uncalloused sensibilities. 

Nor is my freedom limited to my 
thinking. I may enter unreservedly, 
passionately, into any enterprise that 
seems to merit support, and find my re- 
ward in the simple, personal joy of doing 
a good thing well. I need not say to 
anyone, “I am really in sympathy with 
your cause, but for ‘practical’ reasons I 
prefer not to have my name mentioned”; 
nor, “Naturally, of course, if I do it, I 
should be glad to have credit for my 
little part.’ It is true that sometimes 
when men of my profession have 
espoused certain causes which “ practi- 
cal” men of Morton’s class have disap- 
proved, they have suffered for their 
activity. But either they deserved to 
suffer or they triumphed in spite of 
their suffering. As a young teacher I 
sometimes went to a high officer of the 
institution where I taught, and told him 
about my dearest plans. Usually he dis- 
missed them with a word—sometimes 
without a word. My benumbing sense 
of futility after I talked with the trustee 
that day on the train was a lingering sur- 
vival of that same starving for sympa- 
thetic consideration. But I have come 
to understand the laws of appreciation 
better than I did ten years ago. I have 


come to see that up to a certain point 
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one is always appreciated; perhaps not 
by the person toward whom one looks, 
but always by some one. And beyond 
that point external appreciation, though 
agreeable, is not essential. I have come 
to see, as did the gentle but strong 
R. L.S., that for the highest perfection 
in any labor one must expect to find his 
chief reward in the somewhat cold ap- 
proval of his own conscience. At times 
I think nothing else matters. 

But a greater “compensation” than 
any of these is the knowledge that in my 
heart of hearts I hate no one—though I 
pity many; that I have no desire to 
wreck another man’s business in order to 
make mine a little larger; that I do not 
want Smith’s wife to have her attitude 
toward my wife determined by my finan- 
cial rating; that I am so conscious of the 
social kinship and common destiny of 
men that, in modest yet proud truth, I 
love humankind. For one reason alone 
I should like to be a millionaire: I 
should like to help men to come in their 
own peculiar way to the highest happi- 
ness that they are struggling to experi- 
ence. I know a man of striking artistic 
ability and fineness of feeling who would 
give all he possesses, and anything he 
might ever possess, for just one year, or 
even six months, in the Italian galleries. 
Down the street below him lives the 
millionaire daughter of an ex-brewer who 
might spend all the days of her life in the 
Italian galleries, but she does not do so, 
and she would see nothing if she did. 
Now I could find great delight for myself 
—and perhaps even a little for her—if 
I could hold some of her money in trust 
for her, and use the income in helping 
this brilliant man—as well as many an- 
other of his kind—toward the completer 
development and expression of his 
genius. For I have learned, as Morton 
with all of his ingenuity in devising 
comforts for himself has not, that if one 
is simply searching for the most glowing, 
uncloying romance the world affords, it 
is to be found in the consciousness of 
having said to some man who has 
dreamed and suffered almost to despair, 
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“Henceforth you are not to suffer; you 
are to dream and realize.” 

But do men, even if they appreciate 
your efforts at “self-realization,” care to 
have you heap goodwill upon them? 
From the fund of my own experience, I 
know they do. It is true that they are 
suspicious; they have many times been 
the victims of fraud. But when one is 
moved by genuine impulse to give others 
a zest for life or a new hunger for the 
beauty of the world, they understand by 
a fine intuition that he does not have in 
mind trying later to sell them irrigation 
bonds or oil “securities.” A million, or 
ten million years ago, life found this 
sensitiveness for the things that make 
life more abundant, and every creature 
remains sensitive. I like dogs, and 
somehow every dog I meet is aware of 
the fact. Many a disagreeable, unkempt 
cur or red-mouthed hound by the road- 
side has sniffed inquiringly in my direc- 
tion, hesitated a moment to catch my 
attitude with his eyes, and then confi- 
dently joined me for a six-mile tramp 
across the fields. I like children—I wor- 
ship them as no one ever worshiped a 
grown-up hero or heroine; and every 
morning when I meet little six-year-olds 
on their way to school I see that my 
worship is joyously returned. They say 
“Good morning” with a full heart—just 
as mine is—and then squirm happily as 
they hurry on. I have seen many of 
these tots cross the street in the middle 
of the block in order to be sure to meet 
me. No doubt Morton would not have 
seen them; he would have been concerned 
with some such important object as fa 
new dumping device for a steel coal car. 

I respect his seriousness; we must, 
for the present at least, have coal. But 
I should rather have one unspoiled hu- 
man being think me worth meeting than 
to share the profits of the best dumping 
device a coal car ever carried. I like 
workingmen; and scores of plasterers and 
draymen and miners and potters who 
never heard me utter a word on the 
labor situation, who never saw the scars 
of labor that my own hands bear, sur- 





prise me daily by calling me by name. 
They tell me their troubles and seek my 
counsel without caution, although they 
feel that many men in my profession are 
controlled by capitalists and are, there- 
fore, unsafe. I like students; and | 
never live through a week without re- 
ceiving letters from San Francisco or 
New York or Boston or Paris or Tokio 
in which some member of “the family” 
tells me of something I once said or did 
(I have usually forgotten it myself) that 
has made the road a little straighter or a 
little more worth traveling. 

So I think it is not exceptional that I 
sould believe men grateful, or that I 
should find one of my “compensations” 
in their gratitude. Morton, I know, 
derives a great pleasure from seeing his 
giant coal cars lumbering along on every 
railroad in the land. Through them he 
gives expression to the creative instinct 
which it is the lot of mankind to possess. 
But for me there is an infinite difference 
between that pleasure and the godlike 
exaltation I experience when I recall 
that, the world over, there are young 
scholars, young social workers, young 
writers, young composers, young paint- 
ers, young advocates, and young states- 
men who find delight in telling me that 
in some degree their courage, their 
vision, and their power are the product 
of my labors. 

But the “compensation” that the 
**practical”’ man would understand least, 
yet the one which satisfies me most, is an 
unfettered kind of faith that makes me 
unafraid. Morton professes to have 
“confidence,” and he “trusts” business. 
But I know Morton intimately; and I 
know that, in spite of his appearance of 
ease, he lives in constant fear. He is 
afraid of his competitors; he is afraid of 
“the market”; he is afraid of labor; 
he is afraid of unfavorable legislation; he 
is sometimes afraid of his own judgment; 
and he is afraid to think of the time 
when he will have to step out of “the 
game.’ He must be busy; he must be 
the master; he dare not trust to anyone 
else the problem of making things come 
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CONFESSION 


out according to specification. It would 
be futile to profess that my own faith is 
absolutely fear-proof. I have myself 
made confession that it is not. Yet, all 
in all, my life is grimly serene. I do not 
put my trust in “the game,” therefore 
I need not despair when “the game” 
breaks in the wrong way. I play for 
stakes that are above manipulation, so 
| have nothing to conceal. The best of 
life, 1 am convinced, is not acquired, but 
accepted. In this faith I pursue my way 
unafraid. I cannot conceive of anything 
that could happen to me that would be 
absolutely disastrous—except to become 
a “practical” man like Morton. 

This faith sustains me, too, when I am 
misunderstood or when I misunderstand 
myself. Many qualities are attributed to 
me that I feel sure I do not possess, or 
possess only in a small degree; and many 
are assumed to be beyond my nature 
when I have taken them for granted all 
of my life. When, therefore, I know I 
am not bending all of my intellectual 
and emotional powers toward some pre- 
conceived financial end, I am content to 
go my way without trying to analyze and 
justify every impulse that makes up the 
detail of my existence. Just living, 
when one has untrammeled faith, makes 
the misconceptions of the unthinking 
many and the rewards of overnice intro- 
spective scrutiny seem like very, very 
insignificant matters. I see, on my 
breakfast table, the insensate sugar in 
the marmalade always assuming the 
same form of crystal; I observe one of 
Fabre’s young spiders building a web 
with the geometrical accuracy of a 
trained mathematician; and I note the 
meadow larks returning each spring to 
a field where meadow larks thrive. Why, 
then, should I be forever fearful unless I 
am lost in the specific enterprise of 
wrenching my destiny impatiently from 
the universe in which I find myself? 
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Morton would probably call my con- 
fession only another defensive effort to 
glorify poverty. But it is not. I neither 
exalt poverty nor bewail riches. When, 
however, a man must choose between 
losing himself in “the game” and losing 
himself in the more romantic, more sig- 
nificant intoxications of life, he ought to 
be permitted to decide against “the 
game,” if he wishes so to do, and still be 
a person of some importance. Even on 
Morton’s own basis of making’ estima- 
tions, Iam unwilling to be rated as having 
no power. Morton is positive; he is con- 
fident; he settles all matters by putting 
them down in 1, 2, 3. Sometimes he 
overawes a man who wishes to be defer- 
ential and open-minded. He is filled 
with a gross sense of power whenever he 
sways some small current of industry 
ever so little. But in my confidence, so 
unassuming that he mistakes it for 
weakness, I know that I can reorganize, 
if I will, the entire industrial system. 
Men come to me in the glad, fearless 
days of their youth when they are only 
too eager to try any experiment that re- 
mains untried. They go from my class- 
room with certain of my so-called ideal- 
istic principles taken for granted, and 
in a generation or two they have more 
or less unconsciously carried my teach- 
ings into practice to such an extent that 
the center of social and industrial life 
has been shifted unalterably. Or it may 
be that some one man will go from my 
classroom so filled with a new sense of 
social obligation, and so fired with the 
enthusiasm of his purpose, that he will 
be a prophet for mankind. In his effort 
to lead the people to a finer sense of 
values he may help even the “ practical” 
men of Morton’s type to a greater exalta- 
tion of spirit than they find in the single 
engrossing contest of seeing who can 
spout the most black smoke up into the 
radiant blue of heavea. 

















THE WALLOW OF THE SEA 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


rape twenty years I saw Deolda 
Costa again, Deolda who, when I 
was a girl, had meant to me Beauty and 
Romance. There she sat before me, 
large, mountainous, her lithe gypsy body 
clothed in fat. Her dark eyes, beautiful 
as ever, still with a hint of wildness, met 
mine proudly. And as she looked at me 
the old doubts rose again in my mind, 
a cold chill crawled up my back as I 
thought what was locked in Deolda’s 
heart. My mind went back to that night 
twenty years ago, with the rain beating 
its devil’s tattoo against the window, 
when all night long I sat holding Deol- 
da’s hand while she never spoke or 
stirred the hours through, but stared 
with her crazy, smut-rimmed eyes out 
into the storm where Johnny Deutra 
was. I heard again the shuttle of her 
feet weaving up and down the room 
through the long hours. 

It was a strange thing to see Deolda 
after having known her as I did. There 
she was, with her delight of life all 
changed into youngsters and fat. There 
she was, heavy as a monument, and the 
devil in her divided among her children 

though Deolda had plenty of devil to 
divide. 

My first thought was: “‘Here’s the 
end of Romance. To think that you 
once were Love, Passion, and maybe 
even carried Death in your hand—and 
when I look at you now!” 

Then the thought came to me, “ After 
all, it is a greater Romance that she 
should have triumphed completely, that 
the weakness of remorse has never set 
its fangs in her heart.”” She had seized 
the one loophole that life had given her 
and had infused her relentless courage 
into another’s veins. 


I was at the bottom of Deolda Costa's 
coming to live with my aunt Josephine 
Kingsbury, for I had been what my 
mother called “peaked,” and was sent 
down to the seashore to visit her. And 
suddenly I, an inland child, found my- 
self in a world of romance whose very 
colors were changed. I had lived in a 
world of swimming green with faint blue 
distance; hills ringed us mildly; wide, 
green fields lapped up to our houses; 
islands of shade trees dotted the fields. 

My world of romance was blue and 
gray, with the savage dunes glittering 
gold in the sun. Here life was intense. 
Danger lurked always under the horizon. 
Lights, like warning eyes, flashed at 
night, and through the drenching fog, 
bells on reefs talked to invisible ships. 
Old men who told tales of storm and 
strange, savage islands, of great catches 
of fish, of smuggling, visited my aunt. 

Then, as if this were merely the back- 
ground of a drama, Deolda Costa came 
to live with us in a prosaic enough fash- 
ion, as a “girl to help out.” 

If you ask me how my aunt, a decent, 
law-abiding woman—a sick woman at 
that—took a firebrand like Deolda into 
her home, all I would be able to answer 
is: If you had seen her stand there, as | 
did, on the porch that morning, you 
wouldn’t ask the question. The door- 
bell rang and my aunt opened it, I tag- 
ging behind. There was a girl there who 
looked as though she were daring all 
mankind, a strange girl with skin tawny, 
like sand on a hot day, and dark, brood- 
ing eyes. My aunt said: 

“You want to see me?” 

The girl glanced up slowly under her 
dark brows that looked as if they had 
been drawn with a pencil. 






































“I’ve come to work for you,” she 
said in a shy, friendly fashion. “I’m a 
real strong girl.” 

No one could have turned her away, 
not unless he were deaf and blind, not 
unless he were ready to murder happi- 
ness. I was fifteen and romantic, and 
I was bedazzled just as the others were. 
She made me think of dancing women 
I had heard of, and music, and of soft, 
starlit nights, velvet black. She was 
more foreign than anything I had ever 
seen and she meant to me what she did 
to plenty of others—Romance. She 
must have meant it to my aunt, sick as 
she was and needing a hired girl. So 
when Deolda asked, in that soft way of 
hers: 

“Shall I stay?” 

“Yes,” answered my aunt, reluctant- 
ly, her eyes on the girl’s lovely mouth. 

While she stood there, her shoulders 
drooping, her eyes searching my aunt’s 
face, she still found time to shoot a 
glance like a flaming signal to Johnny 
Deutra, staring at her agape. I surprised 
the glance, and so did my aunt Jose- 
phine, who must have known she was in 
for nothing but trouble. And so was 
Johnny Deutra, for from that first glance 
of Deolda’s that dared him, love laid its 
heavy hand on his young shoulders. 

“What's your name, dear?” my aunt 
asked. 

“Deolda Costa,” said she. 

“Oh, you're one-armed Manel’s girl. 
I don’t remember seeing you about 
lately.” 

“T been working to New Bedford. My 
father an’ mother both died. I came up 
for the funeral. I—don’t want to go 
back to the mills—” Then sudden fury 
flamed in her. “I hate the men there!” 
she cried. “I'd drown before I'd go 
back!” 

“There, there, dear,” my aunt soothed 
her. “You ain’t going back—you're go- 
ing to work for Auntie Kingsbury.” 

That was the way Deolda had. She 
never gave one any chance for an illu- 
sion about her, for there was handsome 
Johnny Deutra still hanging round the 
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gate watching Deolda, and she already 
held my aunt’s heart in her slender hand. 

My aunt went around muttering, 
“One - armed Manel’s girl!’ She ap- 
pealed to me: “She’s got to live some- 
where, hasn’t she?” 

I imagine that my aunt excused her- 
self for deliberately running into foul 
weather by telling herself that Deolda 
was her “lot,” something the Lord had 
sent her to take care of. 

“Who was one-armed Manel?” I 
asked, tagging after my aunt. 

“Oh, he was a queer old one-armed 
Portygee who lived down along,” said 
my aunt, “clear down along under the 
sand dunes in a green-painted house with 
a garden in front of it with as many 
colors as Joseph’s coat. Those Costas 
lived ’most any way.” Then my aunt 
added, over her shoulder: “‘They say 
the old woman was a gypsy and got 
married to one-armed Manel jumping 
over a broomstick. And I wouldn’t won- 
der a mite if “twas true. She was a 
queer looking old hag with black, piere- 
ing eyes and a proud way of walking. 
The boys are a wild crew. Why, I re- 
member this girl Deolda, like a little 
leopard cat with blue-black shadows in 
her hair and eyes like saucers, selling 
berries at the back door!” 

My uncle Ariel, Aunt Josephine’s 
brother, came in after a while. As he 
took a look at Deolda going out of the 
room, he said: 

*“P—hew! What's that?” 

“T told you I was sick and had to get 
a girl to help out—what with Susie visit- 
ing and all,” said my aunt, very short. 

“Help out? Help out! My Lord! 
help out! What’s her name — Beth 
Sheba?” 

Now this wasn’t as silly as it sounded. 
I suppose what Uncle Ariel meant was 
that Deolda made him think of Eastern 
queens and Araby. But my attention 
was distracted by the appearance of 
two wild-looking boys with a green-blue 
sea chest which served Deolda as a 
trunk. I followed it to her room and 
started making friends with Deolda, who 
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opened the trunk, and I glimpsed some- 
thing embroidered in red flowers. 

“Oh, Deolda, let me see. Oh, let me 
see!’ I cried. 

It was a saffron shawl all embroidered 
with splotchy red flowers as big as my 
hand. It made me tingle as it lay there 
in its crinkly folds, telling of another 
civilization and other lands than our 
somber shores. The shawl and its crawl- 
ing, venomous, alluring flowers marked 
Deolda off from us. She seemed to be- 
long to the shawl and its scarlet insinua- 
tions. 

“That was my mother’s,” she said. 
Then she added this astounding thing: 
“My mother was a great dancer. All 
Lisbon went wild about her. When she 
danced the whole town went crazy. The 
bull fighters and the princes would 
come—”’ 

“But how—?” I started, and stopped, 
for Deolda had dropped beside the chest 
and pressed her face in the shawl, and I 
remembered that her mother was dead 
only a few days ago, and I couldn't ask 
her how the great dancer came to be in 
Dennisport in the cabin under the dunes. 
I tiptoed out, my heart thrilled with 
Romance for the gypsy dancer's daugh- 
ter. 

When my aunt was ready for bed 
there was no Deolda. Later came the 
sound of footsteps and my aunt’s voice 
in the hall outside my room. 

“That you, Deolda?”’ 

“Yes'm.” 

“Where were you all evening?” 

“Oh, just out under the lilacs.’ 

“For pity’s sake! Out under the 
lilacs! What were you doing out there?” 

Deolda’s voice came clear and tran- 
quil. ‘Making love with Johnny 
Deutra.” 

I held my breath. What can you do 
when a girl tells the truth unabashed. 

“T’ve known Johnny Deutra ever since 
he came from the Islands, Deolda,’’ my 
aunt said, sternly. “‘He’ll mean it when 
he falls in love.” 

“IT know it,” said Deolda, with a little 
breathless catch in her voice. 


, 


“He's only a kid. He's barely 
twenty,’’ my aunt went on, inexorably. 
**He’s got to help his mother. He’s not 
got enough to marry; any girl who mar- 
ried him would have to live with the 
old folks. Look where you're going, 
Deolda.”’ 

There was silence, and I heard their 
footsteps going to their rooms. 

The next day Deolda went to walk, 
and back she came, old Conboy driving 
her in his motor. Old Conboy was rich; 
he had one of the first motors on the 
Cape, when cars were still a wonder. 
After that Deolda went off in Conboy’s 
motor as soon as her dishes were done, 
and after supper there would be hand- 
some Johnny Deutra. We were pro- 
foundly shocked. You may be sure vil- 
lage tongues were already busy after a 
few days of these goings on. 

“Deolda,” my aunt said, sternly, 
‘what are you going out with that old 
Conboy for?” 

“I’m going to marry him,” Deolda 
answered. 

“You're what?” 

“Going to marry him,” Deolda re- 
peated in her cool, truthful way that al- 
ways took my breath. 

“Has he asked you?” my aunt in- 
quired, sarcastically. 

““No, but he will,’’ said Deolda. She 
looked out under her long, slanting eyes 
that looked as if they had little red 
flames dancing in the depths of them. 

“But you love Johnny,” my aunt 
went on. 

She nodded three times with the ges- 
ture of a little girl. 

“Do you know what you’re headed 
for, Deolda?” said my aunt. “Do you 
know what you’re doing when you talk 
about marrying old Conboy and loving 
that handsome, no-account _ kid, 
Johnny?” 

We were all three sitting on the bulk- 
heads after supper. It was one of those 
soft nights with great lazy yellow clouds 
with pink edges sailing down over the 
rim of the sea, fleet after fleet of them. 
I was terribly interested in it all, but 
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horribly shocked, and from my vantage 
of fifteen years I said: 

“Deolda, I think you ought to marry 
Johnny.” 

“Fiddledeedee!” said my aunt. “If 
she had sense she wouldn’t marry either 
one of *em—one’s too old, one’s too 
young.” 

“She ought to marry Johnny and 
make a man of him,” I persisted, for 
it seemed ridiculous to me to call Johnny 
Deutra a boy when he was twenty and 
handsome as a picture in a book. 

My prim words touched some sore 
place in Deolda. She gave a brief gesture 
with her hands and pushed the idea from 
her. 

“T can’t,” she said, “I can’t do it over 
again. Oh, I can’t—I can’t. [Tm afraid 
of emptiness—empty purses, empty 
bellies. The last words my mother spoke 


were to me. She said, ‘Deolda, fear 
nothing but emptiness—empty bellies, 
empty hearts.’ She left me something, 
too.” 


She went into the house and came 
back with the saffron shawl, its long 
fringe trailing on the floor, its red flowers 
venomous and lovely in the evening light. 

“You've seen my mother,” she said, 
“but you've seen her a poor old woman. 
She had everything in the world once. 
She gave it up for love. I’ve seen what 
love comes to. I’ve seen my mother 
with her hands callous with work and 
her temper sharp as a razor edge nagging 
my father, and my father cursing out us 
children. She had a whole city in love 
with her and she gave up everything to 
run away with my father. He was jeal- 
ous and wanted her for himself. He got 
her to marry him. Then he lost his arm 
and they were poor and her voice went. 
I’ve seen where love goes. If I married 
Johnny I'd go and live at Deutra’s and 
I'd have kids, and old Ma Deutra would 
hate me and scream at me just like my 
mother used to. It would be going back, 
right back in the trap I’ve just come 
out of.” 

What she said gave me an entirely 
new vision of life and love. “They were 
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married and lived happy ever after- 
ward” was what I had read in books. 
Now I saw all at once the other side of 
the medal. It was my first contact, too, 
with a nature strong enough to attempt 
to subdue life to will. I had seen only 
the subservient ones who had accepted 
life. 

Deolda was a fierce and passionate re- 
action against destiny. It’s a queer 
thing, when you think of it, for a girl to 
be brought up face to face with the 
wreck of a tragic passion, to grow up in 
the house with love’s ashes and to see 
what were lovers turned into an old hag 
and a cantankerous, one-armed man 
nagging each other. 

My aunt made one more argument. 
“What makes you get married to any 
of *em, Deolda?” 

Now Deolda looked at her with a 
queer look; then she gave a queer laugh 
like a short bark. 

“TI can’t stay here forever. 
going back to the mill.” 

Then my aunt surprised me by throw- 
ing her arms around Deolda and kissing 
her and calling her “my poor lamb,” 
while Deolda leaned up against my aunt 
as if she were her own little girl and snug- 
gled up in a way that would break your 
heart. 

One afternoon soon after old Conboy 
brought Deolda home before tea-time, 
and as she jumped out: 

“Oh, all right!” he 
“Have your own way; 
you want me to!” 

She made him pay for this. “You 
see,” she said to my aunt, “I told you I 
was going to marry him.” 

“Well, then come out motoring to- 
night when you've got your dishes 
done,” called old Conboy. 

“I’m going to the breakwater with 
Johnny Deutra to-night,” said Deolda, 
in that awful truthful way of hers. 

“You see what you get,” said my 
aunt, “if you marry that girl.” 

“Tl! get worse not marrying her,” 
said Conboy. “I may die any minute; 
I've a high blood pressure, and maybe 


I’m not 


valled after her. 
I'll marry you if 
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a stroke will carry me off any day. But 
I've never wanted anything in many 
years as I want to hold Deolda in my 
arms.” 

“Shame on you!” cried my aunt. “An 
old man like you!” 

So things went on. Johnny kept right 
on coming. My aunt would fume about 
it, but she did nothing. We were all 
under Deolda’s enchantment. As _ for 
me, | adored her; she had a look that 
always disarmed me. She would sit 
brooding with a look I had come to know 
as the “Deolda look.” Tears would 
come to her eyes and slide down her face. 

*Deolda,” I would plead, “what are 
you crying about?” 

* Life,” she answered. 

But I knew that she was crying be- 
cause Johnny Deutra was only a boy. 
Then she would change into a mood of 
wild gayety, whip the shawl around her, 
and dance for me, looking a thousand 
times more beautiful than anyone I had 
ever seen. And then she would shove 
me out of the room, leaving me feeling 
as though I had witnessed some strange 
rite at once beautiful and unholy. 

She'd sit mocking Conboy, but he’d 
only smile. She'd go off with her other 
love and my aunt powerless to stop her. 
As for Johnny Deutra, he was so in love 
that all he saw was Deolda. I don’t 
believe he ever thought that she was in 
earnest about old Conboy. 

So things stood when one day Capt. 
Mark Hammar came driving up with 
Conboy to take Deolda out. Mark was 
his real name, but Nick was what they 
called him, after the “Old Nick,” for he 
was a devil if there ever was one, a big, 
rollicking devil—that is, outwardly. But 
gossips said no crueler man ever drove a 
crew for the third summer into the 
Northern Seas. I didn’t like the way 
he looked at Deolda from the first, with 
his narrowed eyes and his smiling mouth. 
My aunt didn’t like the way she signaled 
back to him. We watched them go, my 
aunt saying: 

“No good ‘ll come of that!” And no 
good did. 


All three of them came back excited 
and laughing. Old Conboy, tall as Mark 
Hammar, wide-shouldered, shambling 
like a bear, but a fine figure of an old 
fellow for all that; Mark Hammar, 
heavy and splendid in his sinister fash- 
ion; and between them Deolda with her 
big, red mouth and her sallow skin and 
her eyes burning as they did when she 
was excited. 

“I’m saying to Deolda here,” said 
Captain Hammar, coming up to my 
aunt, “that I'll make a better runnin’ 
mate than Conboy.” He drew her up to 
him. There was something alike about 
them; the same devil flamed out of the 
eyes of both of them. Their glances met 
like forked lightning. “I’ve got a lot 
more money than him, too,” said Ham- 
mar, jerking his thumb toward Conboy. 
He roused the devil in Deolda. 

“You may have more money,” said 
she, “but you'll live longer! And I want 
to be a rich widow!” 

“Stop your joking,” my aunt said, 
sharply. “It don’t sound nice.” 

“Joking?” says Captain Hammar, let- 
ting his big head lunge forward. “I 
ain’t joking; I’m goin’ to marry that 
girl.’ 

My aunt said no more while they were 
there. She sat like a ramrod in her chair. 
That was one of the worst things about 
Deolda. We cover our bodies decently 
with clothes, and we ought to cover up 
our thoughts decently with words. But 
Deolda had no shame, and people with 
her didn’t, either. They'd say just what 
they were thinking about. 

After they left Deolda came to Aunt 
Josephine and put her arms around her 
like a good, sweet child. 

“What’s the matter, Auntie?” she 
asked. 

“You—that’s what. I can’t stand it 
to hear you go on.” 

Deolda looked at her with a sort of 
wonder. “‘ We were only saying out loud 
what every girl’s thinking about when 
she marries a man of forty-five, or when 
she marries a man who’s sixty-five. It’s 
a trade—the world’s like that.” 
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ae 


Let me tell you one thing,” said my 
aunt. “* You can’t fool with Capt. Mark 
Hammar. It means that you give up 
your other sweetheart.” 

“That's to be seen,” said Deolda in 
her dark, sultry way. Then she said, as if 
she was talking to herself: ** Life—with 
him—would be interesting. He thinks 
he could crush me like a fly... . He can’t, 
though—” And then all of a sudden she 
burst into tears and threw herself in my 
aunt’s lap, sobbing: “Oh, oh! Why ’s 
life like this? Why isn’t my Johnny 
grown up? Why—don't he—take me 
away—from them all?” 

After that Captain Hammar kept 
coming to the house. He showed well 
enough he was serious. 

“That black devil’s hypnotized her,” 
my aunt put it. 

Deolda seemed to have some awful 
kinship to Mark Hammar, and Johnny 
Deutra, who never paid much attention 
to old Conboy, paid attention to him. 
Black looks passed between them, and I 
would catch “Nick” Hammar’s eyes rest- 
ing on Johnny with a smiling venom that 
struck fear into me. Johnny Deutra 
seldom came daytimes, but he came in 
late one afternoon and sat there looking 
moodily at Deolda, who flung past him 
with the air she had when she wore the 
saffron shawl. I could almost see its 
long fringes trailing behind her as she 
stood before him, one hand on her tilted 
hip, her head on one sice. 

It was a queer sort of day, a day with 
storm in the air, a day when all our 
nerves got on edge, when the possibility 
of danger whips the blood. I had an 
uncomfortable sense of knowing that I 
ought to leave Deolda and Johnny, and 
that Johnny was waiting for me to go 
to talk. And yet I was fascinated, as 
little girls are; and just as I was about 
to leave the room I ran into old Conboy 
hurrying in, his reddish hair standing on 
end. 

“Well, Deolda,” said he, “Captain 
Hammar’s gone down the Cape all of a 
sudden. He told me to tell you good-by 
for him. Deolda, for God’s sake, marry 


me before he comes back! He'll kill you, 
that’s what he'll do. It’s not for my sake 
I’m asking you—it’s for your sake!” 

She looked at him with her big black 
eyes. “I believe you mean that, Con- 
boy. I believe I'll do it. But I'll be 
fair and square with you as you are with 
me. You'd better let me be; you know 
what I’m like. I won't make you happy; 
I never pretended I would. And as for 
him killing me, how do you know, Con- 
boy, I mightn’t lose my temper first?” 

“He'll break you,” said Conboy. 
“God! but he’s a man without pity! 
Don’t you know how he drives his men? 
Don’t you know the stories about his 
first wife? He’s put some of his magic on 
you. You're nothing but a poor little 
lamb, Deolda, playing with a wolf, for 
all your spirit. There’s nothing he'd 
stop at. Nothing,” he repeated, staring 
at Johnny. “I wouldn’t give a cent for 
that Johnny Deutra’s life until I’m mar- 
ried to you, Deolda. I’ve seen the way 
Mark Hammar looks at him—you have, 
too. I tell you, Mark Hammar don’t 
value the life of any man who stands in 
his way!’ And the way the old man 
spoke lifted the hair on my head. 

Then all of us were quiet, for there 
stood Captain Hammar himself. 

“Why, Mark, I thought you’d gone 
down the Cape!’ said Conboy. 

“T lost the train,” he answered. 

“Well, what about that vessel you 
was going to buy in Gloucester?” _ 

“I got to sail over,” said Captain 
Hammar. 

Conboy glanced out of the window. 
The bay was ringed around with heavy 
clouds; weather was making. Storm 
signals were flying up on Town Hill, and 
down the harbor a fleet of scared vessels 
were making for port. 

“You can’t go out in that, Mark,” 
says Conboy. 

“T've got the money,” says Mark 
Hammar, “and I’m going to go. If I 
don’t get down there that crazy Porty- 
gee ‘ll have sold that vessel to some one 
else. It ain't every day you can buy a 
vessel like that for the price. He let me 
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know about it first, but he won't wait 
long, and he’s got to have the cash in 
his hands. He’s up to some crooked 
work or he wouldn't ‘a’ sent the boy 
down with the letter; he'd ’a’ sent it by 
post, or telegraphed even. He’s let me 
know about it first, but he won't wait. 
It was getting the money strapped up 
that made me late. I had to wait for the 
old cashier to get back from his dinner.” 

“You and your money ‘ll be in the 
bottom of the bay, that’s where you'll 
be,”” said Conboy. 

“If I'd taken in sail for every little 
bit o’ wind I'd encountered in my life,” 
said Mark Hammar, “I'd not be where 
Iam now. So I just thought I'd come 
and run in on Deolda before I left, seeing 
as I'm going to marry her when I get 
back.” 

Johnny Deutra undid his long length 
from the chair. He was a tall, heavy 
boy, making up in looks for what he 
lacked in head. He came and stood over 
Mark Hammar. He said: 

“T’ve had enough of this. I’ve had 
just enough of you two hanging around 
Deolda. She’s my woman—I'm going 
to marry Deolda myself. Nobody else 
is going to touch her; so just as soon as 
you two want to clear out you can.” 

There was silence so that you could 
hear a pin drop. And then the wind that 
had been making hit the house like the 
blow of a fist and went screaming down 
the road. Deolda didn’t see or hear; she 
was just looking at Johnny. He went 
to her. 

“Don't you listen to °em, Deolda. T'll 
make money for you; I'll make more 
than any of ’em. It’s right you should 
want it. Tell °em that you're going to 
marry me, Deolda. Clear ‘em out.” 

That was where he made his mistake. 
He should have cleared them out. Now 
Captain Hammar spoke: 

“You're quite a little man, ain’t you, 
Johnny? Here’s where you got a chance 
to prove it. You can make a hundred 
dollars to-night by taking the Anita 
across to Gloucester with me. We'll 
start right off.” 
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Everyone was quiet. Then old Con 
boy cried out: 

“Don't go, Mark. Don’t go! Why, 
it’s murder to tempt that boy out there.” 

At the word “murder” Deolda drew 
her breath in and clapped her hand over 
her mouth, her eyes staring at Johnny 
Deutra. ‘Nick’? Hammar pretended he 
hadn’t noticed. He sat smiling at 
Johnny. 

“We-ll,” he drawled. “How about 
it, Johnny? Goin’?” 

Johnny had been studying, his eyes 
on the floor. 

“Tl go with you,” he said. 

Then again for a half minute nobody 
spoke. Captain Hammar glared, letting 
us see what was in his dark mind. Old 
Conboy shrunk into himself and Deolda 
sat with her wild eyes going from one to 
the other, but not moving. We were 
all thinking of what old Conboy had 
said just before Captain Hammar had 
flung open the door. A sudden impulse 
seized me; I wanted to cry out: ‘* Don't 
go, Johnny. He'll shove you over- 
board.” For I knew that was what was 
in “Nick”” Hammar’s mindas well as if he 
had told me. A terrible excitement went 
through me. I wanted to fling myself at 
“Nick” Hammar and beat him with my 
fists and say, “* He sha’n’t go—he sha’n’t, 
he sha’n’t!” But I sat there unable to 
move or speak. Then suddenly into the 
frozen silence came the voice of “Nick” 
Hammar. This is what he said in his easy 
and tranquil way: 

“Well, I’m goin’ along. Are you com- 
ing, Conboy?” He spoke as though noth- 
ing had happened. “I'll meet you down 
at the wharf, Johnny, ina half hour. I'll 
leave you to say good-by to Deolda.” 
They went out, the wind blowing the 
door shut behind them. 

Deolda got up and so did Johnny. 
They stood facing each other in the 
queer yellow light of the coming storm. 
They didn’t notice my aunt or me. 

“You going?” asked Deolda. 

They looked into each other's eyes, 
and he answered so I could barely hear: 

“Sure.” 
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“You know what he’s thinking about?” 
said Deolda. 

Again Johnny waited before he an- 
swered in a voice hardly above a whis- 
per: 

“T can guess.” 

Deolda went up slowly to him and 
put one of her long hands on each of his 
shoulders. She looked deep into his eyes. 
She didn’t speak; she just looked. And 
he looked back, as though trying to find 
out what she had in her heart, and as he 
looked a little flicker of horror went over 
his face. Then he smiled a slow smile, 
as though he had understood something 
and consented to it—and it was a queer 
smile to see on the face of a young fellow. 
It was as if the youth of Johnny Deutra 
had passed away forever. Then Deolda 
said to him: 

“Good for you, Johnny Deutra!”’ and 
put out her hand, and he laid his in hers 
and they shook on it, though no word 
has passed between them. And all this 
time my aunt and I sat motionless on 
the haircloth sofa next to the wall. And 
I tell you as I watched them my blood 
ran cold, though I didn’t understand 
what it was about. But later I under- 
stood well enough. 

There never was so long an evening. 
The squall blew over and a heavy blow 
set in. I could hear the pounding of 
the waves on the outside shore. Deolda 
sat outside the circle of the lamp in a 
horrible tense quiet. My aunt tried to 
make talk, and made a failure of it. It 
was awful to hear the clatter of her voice 
trying to sound natural in the face of the 
whistle of the storm, and out wallowing 
in it the gasoline dory with its freight of 
hatred. I hated to go to bed, for my 
room gave on the sea, and it seemed as if 
the night and the tragedy which I had 
glimpsed would come peering in at me 
with ghastly eyes. 

I had just got under the blanket when 
the door opened quietly. 

“Who is that?” I asked. 

“Tt’s me—Deolda.”’ 

She went to the window and peered 
out into the storm, as though she were 


trying to penetrate its mystery. I 
couldn’t bear her standing there; it was 
as if I could hear her heart bleed. It was 
as if for a while I had become fused with 
her and her love for Johnny Deutra and 
with all the dark things that had hap- 
pened in our house this afternoon. I got 
out of bed and went to her and put my 
hand in hers. If she'd only cried, or if 
she'd only spoken I could have stood it; 
if she’d said in words what was going on 
inside her mind. But she sat there with 
her hand cold in mine, staring into the 
storm through all the long hours of the 
night. 

Toward the end I was so tired that 
my mind went to sleep in that way your 
mind can when your body stays awake 
and everything seems far off and like 
things happening in a nightmare except 
that you know they’re real. At last day- 
light broke, very pale, threatening, and 
slate colored. Deolda got up and began 
padding up and down the floor, back and 
forth, like a soul in torment. 

About ten o'clock old Conboy came in. 

“T got the license, Deolda,”’ he said. 

“All right,”’ said Deolda, “all right— 
go away.” And she kept on padding up 
and down the room like a leopard in a 
age. 

Conboy beckoned my aunt out into 
the entry. I followed. 

“What ails her?” he asked. 

“IT guess she thinks she sent Johnny 
Deutra to his grave,” said my aunt. 

Conboy peered in the door at Deolda. 
Her face looked like a yellow mask of 
death with her black hair hanging 
around her. 

“God!” he said, in a whisper. “She 
cares!” 1 don’t believe it had dawned 
on him before that she was anything but 
a wild devil. 

All that day the Anita wasn’t heard 
from. That night I was tired out and 
went to bed. But I couldn't sleep; 
Deolda sat staring out into the dark as 
she had the night before. 

Next morning I was standing outside 
the house when one of Deolda’s brothers 
came tearing along. It was Joe, the 
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youngest of one-armed Manel’s brood, 
a boy of sixteen who worked in the fish 
factory. 

“Deolda!” he yelled. 
Johnny’s all right!” 

She caught him by the wrist. “Tell 
me what's happened!” 

“The other feller—he’s lost.” 

* Lost?” said Deolda, her breath 
drawn in sharply. ** Lost—how?” 

“Washed overboard,” said Joe. “See 

looka here. When Johnny got ashore 
this is what he says.”” He read aloud 
from the newspaper he had brought, a 
word at a time, like a grammar-school 


kid: 


**Deolda, 


“With a lame propeller and driven out of 
her course, the Anita made Plymouth this 
morning without her Captain, Mark Ham- 
mar. John Deutra, who brought her in, 
made the following statement: 

**T was lying in my bunk unable to sleep, 
for we were being combed by waves again 
and again. Suddenly I noticed we were wal- 
lowing in the trough of the sea, and went on 
deck to see what was wrong. I groped my 
way to the wheel. It swung empty. Captain 
Hammar was gone, washed overboard in the 
storm. How I made port myself I don’t 
know 


Here his reading was interrupted by 
an awful noise — Deolda laughing, De- 
olda laughing and sobbing, her hands 
above her head, a wild thing, terrible. 

“Go on,” my aunt told the boy. “Go 
home!’ And she and Deolda went into 
the house, her laughter filling it with 
awful sound. 

After a time she quieted down. She 
stood staring out of the window, hands 
clenched. 

Well?” she said, defiantly. “* Well? 
She looked at us, and what was in her 
eyes made chills go down me. Triumph 
was what was in her eyes. Then sud- 
denly she flung her arms around my 
aunt and kissed her. “Oh,” she cried, 
**kiss me, Auntie, kiss me! He’s not 
dead, my Johnny—not dead!” 

“Go up to your room, Deolda,” said 
my aunt, “and rest.” She patted her 
shoulder just as though she were a little 


girl, for all the thoughts that were crawl- 
ing around our hearts. 

When later in the day Conboy came, 
“Where's Deolda?” he asked. 

“Tl call her,” I said. But Deolda 
wasn’t anywhere; not a sign of her. 
she'd vanished. Conboy and Aunt 
Josephine looked at each other. 

“She’s gone to him,” said Conboy. 

My aunt leaned toward him and 
whispered, “What do you think?” 

“Hush!” said Conboy, — sternly. 
“Don't think, Josephine! Don’t speak. 
Don't even dream! Don’t let your mind 
stray. You know that crew couldn't 
have made port in fair weather together. 
The strongest man won—that’s all!” 

“Then you believe—” my aunt began. 

“Tiush!” he said, and put his hand 
over her mouth. Then he laughed sud- 
denly and slapped his thigh. **God!” he 
said. “Deolda— Can you beat her? 
She’s got luek—by gorry, she’s got luck! 
You got a pen and ink?” 

“What for?” said my aunt. 

“T want to write out a weddin’ present 
for Deolda,” he said. “*Wouldn’t do to 
have her without a penny.” 

So he wrote out a check for her. And 
then in two months old Conboy died 
and left every other cent to Deolda. 
You might have imagined him sardonic 
and grinning over it, looking across at 
Deolda’s luck from the other side of the 
grave. 

But what had happened wasn’t luck. 
I knew that she had sent her Johnny 
out informed with her own terrible cour- 
age. A weaker woman could have kept 
him back. A weaker woman would have 
had remorse. But Deolda had the cour- 
age to hold what she had taken, and 
maybe this courage of hers is the very 
heart of Romance. 

I looked at her, stately, monumental, 
and I wondered if she ever thinks of that 
night when the wallow of the sea claimed 
Mark Hiammar instead of Johnny 
Deutra. But there’s one thing I’m sure 
of, and that is, if she does think of it 
the old look of triumph comes over her 
face. 
































NEW GLEANINGS IN FIELD AND WOOD 





BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


Much of the material making up this article was written by Mr. Burroughs in 
the summer of 1920, at Woodchuck Lodge, his midsummer home near Roxbury in 
the Catskills. Last January, while at La Jolla, California, he worked on it from 
time to time, interrupted by short illnesses—the last work being done in a little cabin 
in Pasadena Glen, a few days before the development of his final illness. At that 
time he selected the title and attempted to arrange the vcrious headings, but felt unequal 


to the task. 


It is significant that his last published utterance shows his abiding interest in 
Nature—no phase is unimportant to him; tirelessly he observes, explores, speculates. 
He chides her for her inconsistencies and her haphazard methods, laments her waste 
and indifference and cruelty, yet sees that amid all her waywardness, even her seeming 
malevolence, “her definite ends are inclosed in universal ends.” In truth, he accepts 
the universe as it is. The philosophy which, as a young man, he expressed in that 
sublime line from his poem, ** Waiting,’—“*I stand amid the eternal ways,”’—he held 
consistently, even to the hour of facing the Mystery —C.ara Barrus. 


AS I saunter through the fields and 
woods I discover new acts in 
Nature’s drama. They are, however, the 
old acts, played again and again, which 
have hitherto escaped my notice, so ab- 
sorbed have I been in the rise and fall of 
the curtain, and in the entrances and 
exits of the more familiar players. I 
count myself fortunate if, during each 
season, I detect a few new acts on the 
vast stage; and as long as I live I expect 
te cogitate and speculate on the old 
acts, and keep up my interest in the 
whole performance. 
SUNRISE 

The most impressive moment of the 
day here in the Catskills is the rising of 
the sun. From my cot on the porch I 
see the first flash of his coming. Before 
that I see his rays glint here and there 
through the forest trees which give a 
mane to the mountain crest. The dawn 
comes very gently. I am usually watch- 
ing for it. As I gaze I gradually become 
conscious of a faint luminousness in the 
eastern sky. This slowly increases and 
changes to a deep saffron, and then in 
eight or ten minutes that fades into a 
light, bluish tinge—the gold turns to 


silver. After some minutes the sky, just 
at the point where the sun is to appear, 
begins to glow again, as if the silver were 
getting warm; a minute or two more and 
the brow of the great god is above the 
horizon line. His mere brow, as I try to 
fix my eye upon it, fairly smites me 
blind. The brow is magnified by the eye 
into the whole face. One realizes in these 
few seconds how rapidly the old earth 
turns on its axis. You witness the mira- 
cle of the transition of the dawn into 
day. The day is born in a twinkling. 
Is it Browning who uses the word “boil” 
to describe this moment?—* Day boils 
at last.”’ Gilder, I think, speaks of it as 
a scimitar flashing on the brim of the 
world. At any rate, I watch for it each 
morning as if I were seeing it for the 
first time. It is the critical moment of 
the day. You actually see the earth 
turning. Later in the day one does not 
note in the same way the sun climbing 
the heavens. The setting sun does not 
impress one, because he is usually envel- 
oped in vapors. His day’s work is done 
and he goes to his rest veiled and sub- 
dued. He is new in the morning and 
old at his going down. His gilding of 
the clouds at sunset is a token of a fair 
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day on the morrow; his touching them 
with fire in the morning is a token of 
wind or storm. So much we make of 
these things, yet the sun knows them 
not. They are local and only earth phe- 
nomena, yet the benefaction of the sun 
is as if he shone for us alone. It is as 
great as if this were the case, and yet 
the fraction of his light and heat that 
actually falls upon this mote of a world 
adrift in sidereal space is so infinitely 
small that it could hardly be computed 
by numbers. In our religion we appro- 
priate God to ourselves in the same way, 
but He knows us not in this private and 
particular way, though we are all sharers 
in the Universal Beneficence. 


SPENDTHRIFT NATURE 


Emerson says, “Nature is a spend- 
thrift, but takes the shortest way to her 
ends.” She is like ourselves, she is our- 
selves written large—written in animal, 
in tree, in fruit, in flower. She is lavish 
of that of which she has the most. She 
is lavish of her leaves, but less so of her 
flowers, still less of her fruit, and less yet 
of her germinal parts. The production of 
seed is a costly process to the plant. 
Many trees yield fruit only every other 
year. 

I say that Nature is a spendthrift only 
of what she has the most. Behold the 
clouds of pollen from the blooming pines 
and from the grasses in the meadow. 
She is more parsimonious with her 
winged seeds, such as the maple and the 
elm, than with her heavy nuts—butter- 
nuts, hickory nuts, acorns, beechnuts, 
and so on. All these depend upon the 
agency of the birds and squirrels to scat- 
ter them. She offers them the wage of 
the sweet kernel, and knows that they 
will scatter more than they eat. To all 
creatures that will sow the seeds of her 
berries she offers the delectable pulp. 
“Do this chore for me, and you will find 
the service its own reward.” All the 
wild fruits of the fields and woods hold 
seeds that must be distributed by ani- 
mal agency. Even the fiery Arum, or 
Indian turnip, tempts some birds to 


feast upon its red berries, and this scat- 
ters the undigested seeds. The mice and 
the squirrels doubtless give them a wide 
berth, but in the crop of the bird the 
seeds have the sting taken out of them. 
You cannot poison a hen with strych- 
nine. E 

We ourselves are covetous of those 
things of which we have but few, ex- 
travagant with those of which we have 
an abundance. When the Western 
farmer burns corn in place of coal, be 
assured he sees his own account in it. 
We husband our white pine, and are free 
with our hemlock; we are stingy with 
our hickory, and openhanded with our 
beech and chestnut. 


COSMIC RHYTHMS 


The swells that beat upon the shores 
of the ocean are not merely the result 
of a local agitation of the waters. The 
pulse of the earth is in them. The pulse 
of the sun and the moon is in them. 
They are more cosmic than terrestrial. 
The earth wears her seas like a loose 
garment which the sun and moon con- 
stantly pluck at and shift from side to 
side. Only the ocean feels the tidal 
impulse, the heavenly influences. ‘The 
great inland bodies of water are unre- 
sponsive to them—they are too small 
for the meshes of the solar and lunar net. 
Is it not equally true that only great 
souls are moved by the great funda- 
mental questions of life? What a puzzle 
the tides must have been to early man! 
What proof they afford of the cosmic 
forces that play upon us at all times and 
hold us in their net! Without the proof 
they afford, we should not know how we 
are tied to the solar system. The lazy, 
reluctant waters—how they follow the 
sun and moon, “with fluid step,” as 
Whitman says, “round the world”’! The 
land feels the pull also and would follow 
if it could. But the mobile clouds go 
their way, and the aérial ocean makes no 
sign. The pull of the sun and the moon 
is upon you and me also, but we are all 
unconscious of it. We are bodies too 
slight to affect the beam of the huge scale. 
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NEW GLEANINGS IN 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE 

It is remarkable, I think, that Pro- 
fessor Osborne, in his Origin and Evolu- 
tion of Life, would make no account of 
the micro-organisms or unicellular lives 
that are older than the continents, older 
than the Cambrian rocks, and that have 
survived unchanged even to our times. I 
saw in the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado 
where they were laid down horizontally 
on the old Azoic or original rocks, as if 
by the hand of a mason building the 
foundation of a superstructure. All the 
vast series of limestone rocks are made 
up from the skeletons of minute living 
bodies. Other strata of rocks are made 
up of the skeletons of diatoms. Some of 
our polishing powders are made from 
these rocks. Formed of pure silex, these 
rocks are made up of the skeletons of 
organisms of many exquisite forms, 
Foraminifera. The Pyramids are said to 
be built of rocks formed by these organ- 
isms. “No single group of the animal 
kingdom,” says Mr. W. B. Carpenter, 
“has contributed, or is at present con- 
tributing, so largely as has the Forami- 
nifere to the formation of the earth’s 
crust.” In the face of these facts, how 
unsatisfactory seem Professor Osborne’s 
statements that-life probably originated 
on the continents, either in the moist 
crevices of rocks or soils, in the fresh 
waters of continental pools, or in the 
slightly saline waters of the “bordering 
primordial seas.” This last suggestion 
comes nearer the mark. There is no 
variation during geologic time of these 
primordial living organisms. All con- 
ceivable change of environment have 
passed over them, but they change not. 
Bacteria struggle together, one form de- 
vouring another form. Unicellular life 
long precedes multicellular. Biologists 
usually begin with the latter; the former 
is fixed; with the latter begins develop- 
opment or evolution, and the peopling of 
the world with myriads of animal forms. 


NATURE'S METHODS 


Nature baffles us by methods so un- 
like our own. Man improves upon his 
Vou. CXLITI—No. 855.—45 
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inventions; he makes them better and 
better and discards the old. The first 
airplane flew a few miles with its pilot; 
now the airplane flies hundreds of miles 
and carries tons of weight. Nature has 
progressed steadily from lower to higher 
forms, but she keeps all her lower forms; 
her first rude sketches are as precious to 
her as the perfected models. There is no 
vacancy at the bottom of her series, as 
there is in the case of man. I am aware 
that we falsify her methods in contrast- 
ing them with those of man in any re- 
spect. She has no method, in our sense 
of the term. She is action, and not 
thought; growth and not construction; 
is internal and not external. To try to 
explain her in terms of our own methods 
is like trying to describe the sphere in 
terms of angles and right lines. 

The origin of species is as dark a prob- 
lem as is the origin of the secondary 
rocks. What factors or forces entered 
into the production of the vast variety 
of stratified rocks, differing as widely 
from the original Adam-rock, the gran- 
ite, as the races of men differ from one 
another? There is just as much room for 
natural selection to work in one case as 
in the other. We find where two kinds 
of rock touch, one overlying the other, 
an absolute difference in texture and 
color, and no union between them. How 
account for their juxtaposition? Rock 
begat rock, undoubtedly, and the aérial 
forces played the chief part, but the 
origin of each kind is hidden in the abyss 
of geologic time, as is that of the animal 
species. 

The position of the camel with refer- 
ence to the giraffe in Africa is analogous 
to that, say, of the Catskill conglomerate 
to the laminated sandstone that lies be- 
neath it. They are kindred; one gradu- 
ates into the other. Whence the long 
neck and high withers of the giraffe? 
The need of high feeding, say the selec- 
tionists; but other browsing animals 
must have felt the same need. Our 
moose is strictly a browsing animal, and, 
while his neck and shoulders are high, 
and his lips long, they do not approach 
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those of the giraffe. The ostrich has a 
long neck also, but it is a low feeder, 
mainly from the ground. 

I had a letter the other day from a 
man who wanted to know why the 
meadow or field mice gnaw or bark the 
apple trees when there is a deep coverlid 
of snow upon the ground. Is it, he asks, 
because they find it difficult to get up 
through the deep frozen snow to the sur- 
face to secure seeds to eat? He does not 
seem to know that meadow mice are not 
seed eaters, but that they live on grass 
and roots and keep well hidden beneath 
the ground during the day. But when 
there is a deep fall of snow they come up 
out of their retreats and lead a free holi- 
day life beneath the snow, free from the 
danger of cats, foxes, owls, and hawks. 
Life becomes a sort of picnic with them. 
They build.new nests on the surface of 
the ground, and form new runways, and 
disport themselves apparently in a fes- 
tive mood. The snow is their protec- 
tion; they bark the trees and take their 
time. When the snow is gone, their win- 
ter picnic is at an end, and they retreat 
to their dens in the ground and beneath 
flat stones and lead once more the life 
of fear. 

We can only account for man and 
other higher forms of life surviving in 
the highway of the physical forces on the 
ground that the wheels and tramping 
hoofs missed them much oftener than 
they hit them. They learned instinc- 
tively to avoid these destructive forces. 
Animal life was developed amid these 
dangers. The physical forces go their 
way as indifferent to life as is your auto- 
mobile to the worms and beetles in the 
road. Pain and suffering are nothing to 
the Eternal; the only thing that con- 
cerns It is the survival of the fit, no mat- 
ter how many fall or are crushed by the 
way; to It men are as cheap as fleas; and 
they have slaughtered one another in 
Europe of late without help or hindrance 
from the Eternal, as do the tribes of 
hostile ants. The wars of the microbes 


and the wars of men are all of a piece in 
the total scheme of things. 


The surviv- 
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ors owe their power of survival to the 
forces that sought their destruction; 
they are strong by what they have over- 
come; they graduated in that school. 
Hence it is that we can say that evil is 
for us as much as it is against us. Pain 
and suffering are guardian angels; they 
teach us what to shun. . 

How puzzling and contradictory Na- 
ture often is! How impossible, for in- 
stance, to reduce her use of horns to a 
single rule. In the deer and elk tribe the 
antlers seem purely secondary sexual 
characteristics; they are dropped as the 
season wanes. But the antelopes do 
not drop their horns, and in Africa they 
are singularly ornamental. But with our 
common sheep the horns are sexual 
manifestations; yet the old ram does not 
shed his horns. Nature will not be con- 
sistent. The moose does not shed his 
horns, and are not they sexual signs also 
—the badge of the male? 

Back in geologic time we had a rumi- 
nant with four horns—two on the nose 
and two on the crown, and they were 
real, permanent, bony growths. 

What a powerful right forelimb nature 
has given to the shovel-footed mole, 
while the chipmunk, who also burrows 
in the ground, has no special tool to aid 
him in building his mound of earth; he 
is compelled to use his soft, tender little 
nose as a pusher. When the soil which 
his feet have loosened has accumulated 
at the entrance to his hole, he shoves it 
back with his nose. 

Here are two species of our wild mice 
—the white-footed mouse, and the long- 
tailed, jumping or kangaroo mouse. 
The former is active the year through; 
the latter hibernates in winter, and thus 
saves a lot of worry and exposure in 
search of food. The woodchuck eats and 
basks all summer and sleeps all winter, 
while its brother rodent, the porcupine, 
is actively feeding on the bark of some 
tree all winter. 

Even to some of her thistles Nature is 
partial. The Canada thistle sows its 
seeds upon the wind like the common 
native thistle; then in addition it sends a 
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big root underground parallel with its 
surface, and just beyond the reach of the 
plow, which sends up shoots every six or 
seven inches, so that, like some other 
noxious weeds, it carries on its conquests 
like a powerful besieging army, both be- 
low ground and above. 

A bachelor of laws in Michigan writes 
me in a rather peremptory manner de- 
manding an answer by return mail as to 
why robins are evenly distributed over 
the country instead of collected in large 
numbers in one locality; and if they 
breed in the South; and he insists that 
my answer be explicit, and not the mere 
statement “that it is natural law.” 

I wonder that he did not put a special- 
delivery stamp on his letter. He is prob- 
ably wondering why I am so dilatory in 
answering. 

There seems to be an inherent tend- 


ency in nearly all living things to scat- . 


ter, to seek new fields. They are obeying 
the first command—to increase and mul- 
tiply. Then it is also a question of food, 
which is limited in every locality. Rob- 
ins do not breed in flocks, but in pairs. 
Every gas is a vacuum to every other 
gas, and every locality is a vacuum to 
the different species of birds that breed 
there. The seed eaters, the fruit eaters, 
the insect eaters, and the omnivorous 
feeders, like the robin—in other words, 
the sparrows, the flycatchers, the war- 
blers, may and do all live together in har- 
mony in the same narrow area. 

The struggle, of which we have heard 
so much since Darwin’s time, is mainly a 
natural sifting and distributing process, 
such as that going on all about us by the 
winds and the waters. The seeds carried 
by the winds do not thrive unless they 
chance to fall on suitable ground. All 
may be “fit” to survive and yet fail un- 
less they are also lucky. What so frail 
as a spider’s web, and yet how the 
spiders thrive! Nature gives the weak 
many advantages. 

There is a slow, bloodless struggle of 
one species with another—the fleet with 
the slow, the cunning with the stupid, 
the sharp-eyed and sharp-eared with the 
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dull of eye and ear, the keen of scen. 
with the blunt of scent—which we call 
natural competition; but the slow, the 
stupid, the dull-eyed, dull-eared, and 
dull-scented find their place and thrive 
for all that. They are dull and slow be- 
cause they do not need to be otherwise; 
the conditions of their lives do not re- 
quire speed and sharpness. The porcu- 
pine has its barbed quills, the skunk its 
pungent secretion. All parts of nature 
dovetail together. The deer and the an- 
telope kind have speed and sharp senses 
because their enemies have speed and 
sharp senses. The small birds are keen- 
eyed and watchful because the hawks 
are so, too. The red squirrel dominates 
the gray squirrel, which is above him in 
size and strength, and the chipmunk be- 
low him, but he does not exterminate 
either. The chipmunk burrows in the 
ground where the red cannot follow him, 
and he lays up a store of nuts and seeds 
which the red does not. The weasel 
easily dominates the rat, but the rat 
prospers in spite of cats and traps and 
weasels. 

The sifting of species is done largely 
by environment, the wet, the cold, the 
heat—the fittest, or those best adapted 
to their environment, survive. For some 
obscure reason they have a fuller meas- 
ure of life than those who fall by the way. 


HEADS AND TAILS 


I have heard a story of a young artist 
who, after painting a picture of a horse 
facing a storm, was not satisfied with it, 
and, feeling that something was wrong, 
asked Landseer to look at it. Instantly 
the great artist said to him, “Turn the 
horse around.” 

The cow turns her head to the storm, 
the horse turns his tail. Why this differ- 
ence? Because each adopts the plan 


best suited to its needs and its anatomy. 
How much better suited is the broad, 
square head of the cow, with its heavy 
coating of hair and its ridge of bone 
that supports its horns, to face the storm 
than is the smooth, more nervous and 
sensitive head of the horse! What.a con- 
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trast between their noses and their mode 
of grazing! The cow has no upper front 
teeth; she reaps the grass with the 
scythe of her tongue, while the horse 
bites it off and loves to bite the turf with 
it. The lip of the horse is mobile and 
sensitive. Then the bovine animals fight 
with their heads, and the equine with 
their heels. The horse is a hard and high 
kicker, the cow a feeble one in compari- 
son. The horse will kick with both hind 
feet, the cow with only one. In fact, 
there is not much “kick” in her kind. 
The tail of the cow is of less protection 
to her than is that of the horse to him. 
Her great need of it is to fight flies, and, 
if attacked in the rear, it furnishes a good 
hold for her enemies. Then her bony 
stern with its ridges and depressions and 
thin flanks, is less fit in any encounter 
with storm or with beast than is her 
head. On the other hand, the round, 
smooth, solid buttocks of the horse, with 
their huge masses of muscles, his smooth 
flanks, and his tail—an apron of long, 
straight, strong, black hair—are well 
designed to resist storm and cold. What 
animal is it in Job whose neck is clothed 
with thunder? With the horse, it is the 
hips that are so clothed. His tremendous 
drive is in his hips. 
AN UNSAVORY SUBJECT 

If a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, I suppose the breath of 
the obscene fungus by any other name 
would smell as bad. The defensive 
weapon of our black-and-white wood 
pussy would probably not be less offen- 
sive if we called him by that name alone, 
instead of the common one by which he 
is universally known. 

While in Southern California last win- 
ter I heard of one that took up his abode 
in the basement of a house that stood on 
the side of a hill in the edge of the coun- 
try. It was in a sort of lumber room 
where all sorts of odds and ends had 
accumulated. On some shelves was a 


box of miscellaneous articles, such as 
lids to tin cans, bed castors, old tooth- 
brushes, bits of broken crockery, pieces 
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of wire, chips of wood, and the dried 
foot and leg of a hen. One morning, on 
opening the door of the basement, the 
mistress of the house was surprised to see 
the whole collection of trash laid out in 
line across the floor. The articles were 
placed with a considerable degree of rey- 
ularity covering a space about fifteen 
inches wide and ten feet in length. 
There were sixty-one articles in the row 

Having such an unsavory creature in 
the basement of your house is rather 
ticklish business; not so perilous as « 
stick of dynamite, yet fraught with un- 
pleasant possibilities. They cleared 
away the exhibit and left the door open, 
hoping their uninvited guest would take 
his departure. But he did not. A few 
nights later he began another collection, 
finding a lot of new material—among 
other things a box with old atomizer 
bulbs, four of which he arranged here 
and there, in the row—a motley array 

What is his object? I confess I do not 
know. No one has seen him do it, as he 
works at night, but there is little doubt 
that it is his work. The Western skunk, 
or civet cat, is a small creature, not much 
bigger than a gray squirrel. He can hide 
behind a dustpan. 

I wish some one would tell me why 
this night prowler so often seems to 
spray the midnight air with his essence, 
which leaves no trace by day. He never 
taints his own fur with it. In the wilds 
our Eastern species is as free from odor 
as a squirrel or a woodchuck. Kill or 
disturb one by day or night in his 
haunts, and he leaves an odor on the 
ground that lasts for months. While at a 
friend’s house in the Catskills last Au- 
gust a wood pussy came up behind the 
kitchen and dug in the garbage heap. 
We saw him from the window in the 
early evening, and we smelled him. For 
some reason he betrayed his presence. 
Late that night I was awakened by a 
wave of his pungent odor; it fairly made 
my nose smart, yet in the morning no 


1 Later investigations point to this having been 
the work of a wood rat instead of a civet cat.- 
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odor could be detected anywhere about 
the place. Of course the smell is much 
more pronounced in the damp night air 
than by day, yet this does not seem an 
adequate explanation. Does he signal 
at night to his fellows by his odor? He 
has no voice, so far as I know. I have 
never heard him make a vocal sound. 
When caught in a trap, or besieged by 
dogs in a stone wall, he manifests his 
displeasure by stamping his feet. He is 
the one American who does not hurry 
through life. I have no proof that he 
ever moves faster than a walk, or that, 
by any sign, he ever experiences the feel- 
ing of fear, so common to nearly all our 
smaller animals. His track upon the 
snow is that of a creature at peace with 
all the world. 


ALL-SEEING NATURE 


Sitting by a flat rock one summer 
morning, on my home acres in the Cats- 
skills, I noticed that the wild-strawberry 
vines sent out their runners over the 
rock, the surface of which is on a level 
with the turf, the same as over the 
ground. Of course they could not take 
root, but they went through all the mo- 
tions of taking root; the little clusters 
of leaves developed at intervals, the root- 
lets showed their points or stood at 
“attention,” and the runners pushed out 
two or three feet over the barren surface 
and then seemed to hesitate like a trav- 
eler in the desert whose strength begins 
to fail. The first knot, or, one might say, 
the first encampment, was about one 
foot from the last one upon the turf, the 
next one about eight inches farther in; 
then the distance dropped to six inches, 
then to four. I think the runner finally 
gave it up and stopped reaching out. 
Each group of leaves apparently draws 
its main sustenance from the one next 
behind it, and when this one fails to 
reach the soil it loses heart and can give 
little succor to the next in front, and 
soon. The result is that the stools be- 
come smaller and smaller, and the dis- 
tances between them less and less, down 
the whole line. 
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Nature’s methods are seen in the little 
as well as in the big, and these little pur- 
ple runners of the vine pushing out in 
all directions show the all-round-the- 
circle efforts of Nature as clearly as do 
the revolving orbs in sidereal space. Her 
living impulses go out in all directions. 
She scatters her seeds upon the barren 
as well as upon fertile spots. She sends 
rains and dews upon the sea as well as 
upon the land. She knows not our par- 
simony nor our prudence. We say she 
is blind, but without eyes she is all- 
seeing; only her creatures who live to 
particular ends, and are limited to par- 
ticular spheres, have need of eyes. Na- 
ture has all time and all space and all 
ends. Delays and failure she knows not. 
If the runners of her strawberries do not 
reach their goal, the trouble corrects it- 
self; they finally stop searching for it in 
that direction, and the impulse of the 
plant goes out stronger and fuller on 
other sides. 

If the rains were especially designed 
to replenish our springs and supply our 
growing crops, the clouds might reason- 
ably be expected to limit their benefac- 
tions, as do our sprinkling carts; but the 
rains are older than are we and our crops, 
and it is we who must adjust ourselves 
to them, not they to us. 

The All-seeing, then, has no need of 
our specialized vision. Does the blood 
need eyes to find its way to the heart 
and lungs? Does the wind need eyes to 
find the fertile spots upon which to drop 
its winged seeds? It drops them upon 
all spots, and each kind in due time 
finds its proper habitat—the highly spe- 
cialized, such as those of the marsh 
plants, hitting their mark as surely as do 
others. 

Our two eyes serve us well because 
our footsteps are numbered and must go 
in a particular direction, but the goal 
of all-seeing Nature is everywhere, and 
she arrives before she. starts. She has 
no plan and no method, and she is not 
governed. 

These conceptions express too little, 
not too much. Nature’s movements 
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are circular; her definite ends are in- 
closed in universal ends. The rains fall 
because the vapors rise. The rain is no 
more an end than is the rising vapor. 
Each is a part of the great circuit of 
beneficent and malevolent forces upon 
which our life (and all life) depends; 
upon which the making of the soil of the 
earth and the shaping of the landscape 
depend—all vegetable and animal life, 
all the bloom and perfume of the world, 
all the glory of cloud and sky, all the 
hazards of flood and storm, all the terror 
of torrents and inundations, are in this 
circuit of the waters from the sea to the 
sky, and back again through the rivers 
to the sea. In our geologic time there is, 
in this circuit of the waters, more that 
favors life than hinders it, else, as I 
so often say, we should not be here. 
The enormous destruction of human life, 
of all life, which has taken place and will 
continue to take place, in this beneficent 
circuit, is only an incident in the history 
of the globe; the physical forces are 
neither for nor against it; they are 
neutral; life to be here at all has to 
run these risks; has to run the gauntlet 
of these forces, and to get many a lash 
and gash in the running. Against the 
suffering and death incident thereto 
there is no insurance save in the wit of 
man himself. All this wit has been 
developed and sharpened by much waste 
and suffering. We learn to deal with 


difficulties through the discipline of the 
difficulties themselves. If man were 
finally to learn to control the rains and 
the floods it would be through the 
experience which they themselves bring 
him. The demons that destroy him 
are on his side when he strikes with the 
strength which they give him. Gravity, 
which so often crushes and overthrows 
him, is yet the source of all his might. 
The fire that consumes his towns and 
cities is yet the same fire that warms 
him and drives his engines across the 
continent. 

There is no god that pities us or 
weeps over our sufferings, save the god 
in our own breasts. We have life on 
heroic terms. Nature does not baby us 
nor withhold from us the bitter cup. 
We take our chances with all the other 
forms of life. Our special good fortune 
is that we are capable of a higher devel- 
opment, capable of profiting to a greater 
extent by experience, than are the 
lower forms of life. And here is the 
mystery that has uo solution: we came 
out of the burning nebule the same as 
our horse and dog, but why we are men 
and they are still horse and dog we owe 
to some Power, or, shall I say, to the 
chance working of a multitude of powers, 
that are beyond our ken. That some 
Being willed it, designed it, no; yet 
it was in some way provided for in the 
constitution of the world. 
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THE SIGHTSEERS 





BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


AXWELL followed her along the 
narrow terrace of the hotel, the 
Subasio, overlooking the valley. Near 
the balustrade he noticed the two Eng- 
lishwomen he had seen in Siena and 
Florence. He had kept coming across 
them, always with their guidebooks 
under their perpetually nearsighted eyes. 
They had made him more shy than ever 
about his own guidebook, which he kept 
whimsically hid in his pocket. He re- 
membered their vocal habit of surprise, 
perpetual surprise, and the rising inflec- 
tion. They were typical sightseers, peo- 
ple who made up their minds beforehand 
what they wanted to see, and then pro- 
ceeded assiduously to see it, missing all 
the essential beauty. 

Juliet Claflin drifted past them now 
to where the stone steps led to the lower 
terrace, and seated herself on one of 
these. Maxwell took his place on the 
step below at her feet. 

“T believe I like Assisi better than any 
place I’ve seen,”’ he said at last. 

She put her hands together in her lap, 
with a little quick movement. 

“Ah, my Assisi!” 

“Mine, too,” he said, a little eagerly. 

She shook her head. “Not as it is 
mine.” 

“Why?” He turned his face toward 
her. 

“T think,” she said, “it is because you 
seek. You have sought out Assisi be- 
cause of a kind of preconceived idea of 
it. You have come prepared to find it 
thus or so, as sightseers do.” 

He made an odd little grimace of dis- 
taste in the starlight. In view of the 
tiresome little English ladies and what 
he had been thinking of them, she had 
hit upon an amusingly unpleasant accu- 





sation. But he was in no mood to argue. 
In the half light of the stars the lovely 
outline of her grace gave him a sensible 
pleasure. She was as different from 
other women as Assisi was different from 
other places, and as much more appeal- 
ing. He had realized this the first time 
he saw her, when he had met her and 
Fra Felice a week before in the cloisters 
of the Convento and they had stopped 
to speak with him. That was the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance which had 
progressed easily and naturally enough. 
He had been in Italy only a month, and 
in Assisi for the first time, whereas Italy 
was rather her adopted country, and 
Assisi was like home to her. She re- 
turned to it, sometimes in the summer 
as now, but always in the spring and in 
the fall—‘‘at the two perfect moments,” 
she had told him, “when the grape is 
in bloom, and later when it is gath- 
ered.” 

“What a night!”’ she said, looking up 
at the vast, starlit dome. “‘What a 
night! JI left my poor old uncle asleep. 
Isn’t it strange that to the old sleep is 
better than to watch the stars pass over 
the Umbrian Valley?” She ran her fin- 
gers softly among the leaves of the vine 
that clung to the wall beside her. “Feel 
how cool! Ah, my Italy!” 

The voice of one of the little English 
ladies could be heard now, tentative, 
a little deprecating: 

“I’m not sure, really. The authorities 
seem to differ, but my book says the 
crypt is considered more interesting.” 

His companion turned to him. 

“Hear them!” she said. “Hear them 
talking of Assisi! As if, with all their 
seeking, they could ever catch so much 
as a glimpse of it!” 
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“And you?” Maxwell said. ‘‘ What 
does Assisi mean to you?” 

“It means Saint Francis,” she said, 
quickly, “and his Italy. ‘If you wish 
truly to name this place,’”’ she quoted, 
“**call it not Assisi, but call it rather the 
East, because of the sun that rose here.’”’ 

“T'll call it the East, if you like,” he 
said, leaning toward her with a little 
quick devotion, “but rather as Shake- 
speare did. Do you remember? 


“What light is that through yonder case- 
ment breaks? 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun.” 


But she appropriated to herself none 
of his manner of saying it. She had a 
way of taking compliment for granted, 
the way the foot takes for granted the 
road or grass it rests upon. It was in- 
deed her delicately sovereign accus- 
tomed air, as though men had always 
paid her homage, that was half her 
charm. 

He drew his eyes away from her and 
looked instead across the valley, that 
was filled with dim starlight. 

“You will go, to-morrow,” he said, 
moodily. 

“Yes, and very early, before the sun 
is up, and before my uncle and his man- 
servant are awake. But there is Italy, 
all of Italy left you, and the heart of her 
to learn to know—but not through any 
guidebook.” 

“Show me Italy,”’ he said, quickly. 
“Be my guide!” 

She fell in with his mood. 
your eyes. 

wt 

“Now think of those who inhabit 
Italy to make its glory; think, for in- 
stance, of the Madonnas, all of them in 
gold and purple and blue and red, with 
the halos about their brows and holding 
the Christ Child on their breasts—for 
centuries. Do you see them?” 

“Yes.” 

“ That is Italy. And the angels of the 
Annunciation, so many, so many. Some 
of them bearing palms, some of them 
lilies in their hands. And all the women 


“Close 
Have you closed them?” 
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of Italy, too, of the olden time, they who 
loved and died and yet remain. And the 
bells of the cities; and the mountains 
and the valleys, and the ruins without 
name, and the oleanders—that is Italy. 
Do you suppose any of these things can 
be put in a guidebook? What the travel- 
ers see is only the outward semblance. 
They see merely what they want to see 
or expect to see, or have been told to see. 
They have no insight into the real Italy, 
into the real soul of her. They are sight- 
seers merely; that is all.” 

He remembered whimsically how his 
delightfully reserved and conventional 
mother had made out a list for him of 
things he really must see in Italy. 

The terrace was empty now. The 
painstaking little Englishwomen had 
gone indoors to bed, probably, so as to 
rise the earlier for to-morrow’s sight- 
seeing. 

Maxwell found himself possessed by a 
strange unrest. This woman seated on 
the step above him was like an allegorical 
Italy herself, but near and human and 
elusive. The edges of her dress touched 
his arm as they flowed past him, white 
and mystical. There were oleanders at 
her belt. 

They had stood on the hillside to- 
gether that afternoon, above the town, 
and she had called his attention to the 
tiled roofs clustered around the chaste 
square tower of Santa Chiara; and below 
and beyond to the valley, with its fields 
garlanded with vines festooned from 
acacia to acacia; and the one simple 
road, running so white across it, as di- 
rect as Saint Francis. And the domes 
of Santa Maria, and the little houses 
kneeling about it like pilgrims; and on 
beyond and beyond, the beautiful dis- 
tance; and to the right, all yellow and 
red and gold in the sunset, the Convento 
of the Minori. 

It seemed 
thought. 

‘All those beautiful things we saw at 
sunset are gone now, melted in the night, 
like pearls in wine, and that wine, 
Italy.” 


she was following his 
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“Tt is you who are Italy!’ he broke 
in, impulsively. 

But she had already risen. 

“Do you know I think it must be 
getting quite late. The others have gone 
indoors long ago.” 

When they came to the casement win- 
dow, which was the only entrance on to 
the terrace, they found the shuttered 
blind of it closed. He shook it slightly, 
testing it. 

“Good heavens! It’s locked!” 

He laughed, as a child does who finds 
something that frightens it slightly, yet 
pleases it. 

She tried it also. “ But there is a bell.”’ 

He found it and rang it. They could 
hear the shadowy tinkle of it like faint 
laughter in some dark distance. 

He rang again and they waited; then 
still again. 

“There is no way in but by this door, 
as you know. What do you wish me 
todo? I suppose we can rouse the serv- 
ants if we ring long enough or knock on 
the blind, but not without rousing the 
guests also.” 

She weighed the matter. “I should 
have remembered that they go to bed 
early in this little place. But it is noth- 
ing. The night is very short now. I was 
shut out once before like this, and I 
stayed quite happily there on the steps. 
I must have slept two or three hours 
with my arm and head on the ivy. I 
should like to do so again. I remember 
how surprised the old fat waiter was 
when he let me in in the morning. You 
might have supposed I was a spirit.” 

It flashed through Maxwell’s mind 
what the Englishwomen and the other 
guests might think if this happening ever 
came to their ears; what his mother, too, 
would say, or not say, in that delicate, 
severe way of hers, should she ever hear 
of it. 

“He is a sympathetic old soul, that 
waiter,” his companion said. “Once he 
was over his surprise, he didn’t think it 
strange at all. I think he knows the soul 
of Italy.” 

Maxwell stood aside to let her pass by 
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him, with a slight shame at having ques- 
tioned her wisdom or her wish. 

They returned to the steps and she 
made room for him in the old place. As 
she bent aside the odor of the oleanders 
she wore was left close to him, and he 
drew it in. The very breath of Italy it 
seemed. He remembered that he had 
seen occasional oleanders, but never any 
like these that grew in this land. Women 
he had seen, too, all his life, but not 
before a woman like this. 

He turned longingly to her. It seemed 
good to be at her feet. Some enchant- 
ment, some spell of her loveliness was all 
about him and ran in his veins. 

“IT have you to thank for showing me 
Italy and all this loveliness.’’ He glanced 
over the dim valley below them. “It’s 
infinitely better than sightseeing.” 

He took his red guide from his pocket. 
It was a fat, comfortable looking book, 
bound about with a broad elastic. He 
turned it over whimsically. 

She put out her hand and took it from 
him. 

“Ah, your red guidebooks! your 
fearful red guidebooks! Some day— 
shall I prophesy?—you will have no 
need of them ever, ever again. In view 
of that, shall I drop this one over the 
wall, there below in the little lettuce and 
radish patch that used to be the garden 
of the Minori? Shall I?” 

Her hand lingered over the edge of the 
wall, hesitating, like a person. 

“As you choose,” he said, watching 
her with keen, half-amused interest. 

Suddenly her fingers opened. In an 
instant there was a thud and a slight 
crashing of leaves below. He laughed 
softly, and she brought back her empty 
hand, and held it out to show him. 

“Are you sorry?” 

“Not a bit in the world,” he laughed, 
lightly. “Only, now, I shall not know 
where to find the house where Michael 
Angelo lived, nor where Dante was born, 
or the seat where he sat, or the corner 
where Gemma—” 

She interrupted him. “Ah, well, then 
I’m glad I threw it away.” 
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She closed her eyes, suddenly solemn. 
Her hands lay loose in her lap, her head 
was thrown back, like one who with shut 
eyes sees some vision. It was such a 
pose, fine and spiritual, Maxwell re- 
membered, as Rossetti had given his 
Beatrice. 

She put her hands together quickly in 
her lap. “Oh, Italy! my Italy! Do not 
think me foolish. Some day, perhaps, 
she will be your Italy, too.” 

“Be my Italy,” he said, impulsively. 
Immediately he would have withdrawn 
it, as something absurd, nearly frivolous, 
such a thing as men say easily and with 
light gallantry to women of another 
type. But it seemed she had not heard 
him, so far and gently withdrawn from 
him did she seem. 

““What makes Italy so much yours,” 
he urged, “‘not mine?” 

“Sightseeing!” she said, with whimsi- 
cal promptness. “As I said before, you 
come choosing what you will see, seeing 
not what is really here, but what others 
have told you is here. And my beautiful 
Italy shows you only what you want to 
see, and no more. The soul of a land is 
like the soul of a person; it is shy, ter- 
ribly shy, easily mistaken. You have 
never thought of that?” 

He did not answer. Perhaps he had; 
he did not know. There was a spell 
about her that robbed him of the wish to 
argue or defend himself. He had a mad 
thought that he would like to go down 
on his knees to her, or put his head on 
her lap and give himself up completely 
to the comfort and protection of her 
loveliness. Instead, he remained as he 
was, with his easy dignity and reserve 
and his easy, impeccable manner, that 
manner which his mother had with so 
many tendings cultivated, in his boy- 
hood years, training him toward homage 
to herself and all women, as a young 
grapevine is lifted from running at will 
in the rank field to a prepared arbor 
placed thus or so, beneath which, in 
times to come, women shall walk gra- 
ciously protected, or shall pause to 
pluck offered pleasure or to break re- 


freshment on the lips delicately, in 
passing. 

There was a faint sound far off of a 
few frogs, otherwise nothing. The valley 
was cool now, and the sweet breath of it 
came drifting toward them. The whole 
night had shifted a little to the west. 
The odor of some unknown flower came 
up from the terrace below, like a song 
that moves in the memory, too subtle to 
be voiced; and, warm at the girl’s belt, 
the oleander blooms betrayed them- 
selves, they also perfumedly in the 
silence. 

“It is late now,” she said. “TI shal! 
stay here. I like it better. There is a 
bench right below by the lime tree. I’m 
sure you can sleep well there.” 

“] shall see you early before you 
leave,” he said, rising, with his slight, 
habitual formality. “‘ Must I go?” 

“Yes, [think so. And in case I should 
slip away in the early, early morning, 
before you waken, good-by.”” She put 
out her two hands, with a gentle im- 
pulse. “No; Addio! ‘I give you to 
God! That is better! That is my Italy 
speaking. And perhaps some day—if the 
gods are good—it will be your Italy, 
too.” 

He stooped and kissed first one hand 
and then the other, as they rested in his 
own. 

“If you need me for anything,” he 
said, with gentle gravity, “a word would 
bring me; not only now, but always.” 

“Grazie.” She drew her hands away 
slowly and a moment later watched him 
go down the steps from her. Once he 
turned, and she put her hand out with a 
little gesture of greeting and dismissal, 
and a smile. 

In the terrace below, stretched full 
length on the bench, he could see a little 
of her dress and the curve of her shoulder 
above the wall. He kept his eyes on 
them for a long while, as one watches a 
star. Once he saw her raise her head 
and look up at the heavens, then a little 
later she moved so that he could see 
nothing of her. He waited for a long 
while for the glint of her dress to re- 
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appear, but it did not. At last he turned 
his attention to the stars, with the 
thought of her. 

Looking up at them, the earth seemed 
to fall away on all sides. The night bent 
over him like a woman whose quiet look 
searches the face of a loved sleeper. 
Above him was the girl who was, to him, 
Italy—above him, only a few feet away, 
a few stone steps to be climbed—that 
was all. The nearness of her was a real 
thing that laid hold on his senses, and 
made nothing of time. If he could have 
remained there always near her in the 
starlight; never to touch her—he would 
be content never to touch her—but to 
hold her dear as one holds one’s soul 
dear, above the flesh. The thought of it 
was like moonlight through a forest, 
lending a beauty to his nature, a mys- 
tery, a worthiness to life, that his day- 
time purposes did not see. He remem- 
bered his home, his mother, the well- 
trained servants, and it all seemed to 
him infinitely far away. Once, well into 
the night, he got to his feet and crept 
softly up the steps to see if there was 
anything he could do to serve her. He 
paused three steps below her to await a 
sign. But there was none. Her head 
was pillowed on her arm. One hand lay 
still, white, in the leaves of the vine on 
the wall. He recognized in a dark 
blotch against her waist the oleander 
flowers. He was not conscious of how 
long he remained there; once he reached 
out and just touched with reverent fin- 
gers the hem of her dress that lay white 
on the stone of the steps below her. She 
did not stir. She was asleep as Italy all 
about her was asleep. He had a sense, 
suddenly, of vastness. He and she and 
Italy—under the stars together! 

Then at last he felt his way softly 
down the steps, blinded a little by his 
feeling, as a man finds his way, after a 
great moment, out of a church. 

When he wakened it was late dawn. 
He remembered and started up, ashamed 
to have slept so long. The valley was 
still cool, but the last veil was being 
withdrawn. The peasants had been in 
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the field since the first light. The vine 
swinging from the low pergola above him 
‘aught on his shoulder and followed him 
slightly like a detaining hand, then re- 
turned to its place trembling. Had she 
gone? When he got to the foot of the 
stone steps he saw she was not there. 

On the upper terrace the casement 
window stood open. No one was about. 
He went through the lower hall. As he 
reached the door the fat, duck-faced 
waiter opened it and came in from the 
street. 

“Tell me”—Maxwell drew one hand 
down over the back of his head, hesitat- 
ing, like one asking a question he per- 
haps should not ask—*“has the signora 
gone? She was to leave early this 
morning.” 

“Si, signor, an hour ago. Tonio and 
the old woman, her maid, went with 
her.”’ 

Maxwell turned away full of indeci- 
sion. He went to the steps at the end 
of the terrace to test the scene once 
again. He looked about him; he went 
down a step or two, stooped and picked 
up a single oleander blossom. Its watery 
pinkness was crushed here and there at 
the edges to brown, but as he put it on 
his palm and smelled of it it gave out 
still an exquisite odor. 

He left, himself, that afternoon for 
Perugia. Despite the fact that she had 
managed so perfectly to keep an invisi- 
ble wall between him and her, to whose 
presence he had in his own manner con- 
sented; despite the fact that she had 
rebuked him for a sightseer, he carried 
the thought of her persistently, inti- 
mately, in his heart everywhere after 
that, with that excessive kindness that 
is unadmitted love. 


The summer had gone, and the fall, 
and now it was early winter. No word 
had come to Maxwell from the girl who 
had stood before all the Madonnas in 
his vision, and led in her beauty all the 
angels of the Annunciation. Often he 


remembered the word—hers of all others 
—‘‘Grazie”’—and sometimes he relived 
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the moment when she had stood before 
him, with her two hands fully and 
warmly in his, and had said, “* Addio.” 
Occasionally he took down an Italian 
book and read in it. 

As soon as the spring opened he was 
going back to Italy. She would be in 
Assisi in the spring. He would be there 
also. He would present himself punctual 
as the season. There would be—he 
smiled at the thought—a preordination 
in their meeting. They would come to- 
gether in those perfect days with a kind 
of inevitability, as grape bloom and 
almond flower, without will of their own, 
keep inevitable tryst, and meet from 
far causes, deep as life, without pre- 
arrangement. They would come toward 
~ach other like stars which from far 
courses hurry fatefully to their ap- 
pointed trysting places in the spring. 

And he would open to her then his 
heart as he had not been able to open it 
that one perfect summer night. Why? 
Because, as she had apprehended, the 
most of us are only sightseers, after all, 
seeing in one another’s lives only what 
we desire to see, or have been taught by 
the guidebooks of our miserable conven- 
tions to expect. Here was a woman 
incomparable, and he and she had spent 
marvelous hours together, but had spent 
them stupidly, unfruitfully, as tourists 
spend time in seeing strange cities; know- 
ing no more of each other’s inner aspi- 
rations and dreads and delights than 
those little chanting Englishwomen 
knew of Assisi. He had acted toward 
her in every way as a well-bred man of 
her own well-bred class would act—no 
more. And what had they talked of that 
even so much as touched on the realities 
and the depths of life? Yet they had 
spent that night, that incomparable 
night alone under the same sky, in the 
presence of sacred beauty, like chosen 
souls favored beyond all hope by the 
gods. 

Now he knew. 
would be possible again. 





No such mistake 
He would 


laugh away the barriers of convention. 
He would speak as it is given a man to 


speak who has endured the eyes of re- 
buking memory, and bowed under the 
scourge of folly, and has come thereby 
somehow into his heritage. He would 
say: “Reveal yourself to me. Be mine 
wholly. I am a poor pilgrim enough, 
God knows! but I have glimpsed you, 
poor as lam. I have guessed the hidden 
incomparable beauty of you. And you, 
whether you admit it or not, have seen 
deep into me; and we are bound by 
irrefragable bonds to reveal our hearts 
each to the other. Come! Say you love 
me. It cannot be otherwise. I stood 
for a little while, that night you slept, 
within a sanctuary. We are two souls 
meant and destined for each other—we 
who wasted in silences and unimportant 
comment the most perfect hours, and 
slept, like the guards of Peter, when the 
Angel of Deliverance came and opened 
the prison gates all about us. Well, they 
are open again now, thank God! It is 
spring in Italy, and you and I are here. 
And Italy is mine and you are mine— 
and it cannot be—it cannot be other- 
wise.” 

All this surged in his thought as the 
sea surges in shells, whenever, remem- 
brance of their separation becoming un- 
endurable, he lent his ear again to mem- 
ory of her. 

He found a strange shadowy comfort 
in the distinct discomfort of poking 
about on four successive rainy, bleak 
days among musty, second-hand book- 
shops, trying to find a book Fra Felice 
had one day wished he might own. 
Maxwell had said lightly at the time, 
“Maybe I can pick up a copy of it for 
you some day in America,” and she, 
rather than Fra Felice, had turned to 
him with delight, “Oh, could you?” 

He found it at last, wrapped it up, 
first putting his card with his address 
between the flyleaves. On it he wrote 
a casual message: “This is the book you 
wanted, is it not? Good wishes.” 

When she went back to Assisi in the 
spring, if by any chance she should ar- 
rive before he did, Fra Felice would tell 
her—and she would think of him sud- 
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denly with tenderness—and presently 
he himself would be there. 

So, planning with a splendid audacity 
for the days he would spend ere long in 
the city of her heart, he went over again 
the night spent on the terrace of the 
Subasio, and smiled, remembering how 
she had shown him her empty hand to 
indicate he had irrevocably lost his red 
guidebook. 

One evening, several weeks later, 
when he came back to his study, an 
envelope addressed in a foreign hand lay 
on his table awaiting his leisure. In it 
were two letters; one from Fra Felice, 
written on the paper of the Sacro Con- 
vento e Basilica d Assisi: 


My pear Frienp,—I received the book 
with great my pleasure. You have been very 
kind against me and I thank you. 

I hope that you are very well; the same 
is about me. 


Maxwell stopped to smile at the 
quaint wording. The letter brought 
back everything—Italy, Assisi, all that 
these meant to him. 

He read on 


Here at Assisi in the winter one is too 
badly; it is windy and it rains much often. 
The hotels are almost empty because the 
passengers are very few, and therefore, in 
Assisi is now much misery and all wish the 
spring. 

I have seen the signora. She was much 
ill and came to Assisi during a fortnight. Her 
uncle, the old signor, was dead. I was with 
her on the terrace; we read much often. She 
took great her joy to see the people gathering 
of the grapes. Then I must be sent to Padua 
and Pisa and Venice for the church of St. 
Francis. My brother, Giovanni Batista, 
was in my place beside her. When my return 
the signora was gone. The brother Giovanni 
Batista and the old woman say both she died 
without pain. 


Maxwell got up sharply, dazed as by 
a sudden blow. It was some moments 
before he could read on: 


She slept one night and waked up with 
God. Two days before that, she wrote an 
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epistle to you which I send. I should have 
send it before. 
Thanking you again very much, and with 
best my regards, I remain, 
P. Fevice CEenzt1, 
Assisi—Sacro Convento. 


He drew his hand across his eyes, as 
though to brush away some nightmare 
or incredible horror. He could hear his 
mother stirring in her room across the 
hall from his. By and by, hardly know- 
ing what he did, he went to his door and 
locked it, as against some further and 
terrible power, then went back to his 
chair and sat down and put his head in 
his hands, not daring yet to touch or 
read the unopened letter. It was nearly 
midnight, indeed, at last, when with icy 
hands he raked the coals into a blaze, 
and read: 


Amico Caro,—I have thought so often of 
you, but never more than to-day. Yesterday 
the old fat waiter, triumphant, yet very hum- 
ble (vou will remember just how), brought 
me, what do you think!—your red guide- 
book! He had rescued it long before from 
the radishes and lettuce. You see, it has 
your name in it. He knew I should return 
here, and he remembered that you and I 
were friends, so he kept it for me; and now 
it is mine. 

Oh! your red guidebook that my fingers 
dropped over the wall that night! I looked it 
through and you know what I found. On 
the flyleaves, and here and there throughout, 
in your handwriting, all those lines from the 
great poets who have loved my Italy. I hung 
over them like a shamed, adoring child. 

And then you know what I found besides 
when I turned to Siena, and Val d’Arno, and 
Assisi, and the rest. The verses here and 
there, so brief, but all so exquisite, so com- 
pletely understanding, with your own initials 
set down under them. Oh, my dear! How 
could I have missed knowing that under the 
outward, conventional ways of you, you were 
a poet, and that you had a vision beyond my 
own for the beauty of Italy? 

Yet I think I did know in some dim way— 
because with you I was so content, so per- 
fectly at peace, as I have ‘been with no one 
else in the world, ever. You remember my 
tellmg you you were only a sightseer of 
Italy, my Italy! I could laugh now at the 
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crudeness of that! And all the while that we 
talked it was I who was a sightseer, and there 
was your heart, unrevealed, like a locked city. 


(He started, as he read, as though she 
had laid a hand on him. She was indeed 
the very lady of his soul who so under- 
stood him, whose very figures of speech 
were his own! What nightmare was 
this that separated him from her at the 
very instant that it gave her now com- 
pletely to his keeping?) 


I think you even liked my haughty ways; 
yes, and my conventional well-bred ones, and 
even my arrogancy. These are manners that 
men are taught to respect. They stand for 
certain things in women. You expect them 
of us, if we belong to a certain class; are 
prepared to find them, and admire them more 
than frankness, quite the way those little 
English ladies were prepared to like the 
crypt better than the nave, because their 
guidebooks say they should. 

Will you like as well the real soul of me 
that stands so humble in this letter and bows 
down, adoring, before the intimate beauty of 
yours? 

I shall never have the answer from you. 
But it does not matter. It is enough to be 
writing you this, in which I place in your 
hands, bending down to put my lips against 
them, the key to the city of my heart. 


(Then it was as though she would not 
leave with him any sadness.) 
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Fra Felice has gone to Padua. His brother 
Fra Giovanni, a patient old man, reads to 
me each day. The old fat waiter is as atten- 
tive as ever (you remember the day we 
were late to dinner because we must look 
again and again at the valley in the sunset!), 
and in these days he turns so kind a face 
toward me. 

Addio—a rivedere! 


Some bitter wind of the spirit seemed 
suddenly to shake and strip the leaves of 
his life from him. He felt now that he 
was grown old, and his youth was gone 
like an irrecoverable season of memoried 
plenty. What bare boughs, what storms 
and freezings lay ahead of him. Then 
he returned passionately to her simile 
and his own: What sightseers they had 
been, he and she! What sightseers, both 
of them! 

Across the hall, his mother, with a 
glance at his door, at last closed her own. 
It was his custom to come to her reom 
for a few words with her, and to kiss her 
good night. But these were things she 
never forced nor insisted upon. She was 
a woman with very definite and fixed 
standards of what the relationship be- 
tween men and women and sons and 
mothers should be. If he forgot to- 
night, he would but remember the better 
the next night, she thought. He had 
done so before. 


ANY WIFE TO ANY HUSBAND 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


H, I was wayward, and I laughed; 
You followed—you were laughing, too— 
And here’s an end to all our craft 
And vows to do and not to do; 
And now I find, to my distress, 
That here’s an end to waywardness! 


I must be grave and grown and wise... . 
And I would please you, sir, who pleased 
Before with inattentive eyes 
And lips that mocked and words that teased. . . . 
When you have shaped me to your will 
I wonder if you'll like me still? 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


BEGIN to fear that I shall never 

make much stir as a writer of what 
is known in magazine offices as “travel 
stuff.” “Travel stuff’? wants a spiritual 
and mental sang-froid of which I dis- 
cover myself dismally destitute. “* Travel 
stuff’”’ wants a boldness amounting al- 
most to disdain in face of the unfamiliar, 
the exotic, and the bizarre. How, for in- 
stance, can I be trusted by the gentle 
reader to weigh the educational im- 
portance of a view or an event in this 
land of Barbary, when the simple sight 
of a black nomad tent crouching by a 
thorn bush in the naked immensity of a 
desert plain will fetch me up, gawking, 
my weak mind abrawl with a hundred 
memories of old tales of pampered 
mares and long, long guns and embat- 
tled wells? 

Your bold professional voyager car- 
ries himself with a better dignity. To 
begin with, he doesn’t notice the 
Bedouin camp—not chick, goat, lamb, 
ass, dog, camel, brat, woman, or flea. 
He has seen far too many of them. Or, if 
he does glimpse the thing, it is only to 
remind him of a really rather curious 
crowd he once ran across in the upper 
Caucasus, or perhaps it was in the late 
’80’s among the Ooaa sect of the Kilo- 
luoii in the southern atolls of the Pau- 
motus—the same place, by the by, where 
he happened upon the man with the lisp 
and the whalebone amulet—which is 
another story. .. . 

The fatal word in “travel-stuff” cir- 
cles is “provincial.” And, dark as the 
suspicion may be, it must be faced, as 
well soon as later. I am provincial. 
Things we don’t do in New England still 
strike me as strange. When I see a very 
holy man eating a handful of sixpenny 


nails, my internals protest. Having been 
brought up in a land of grade-school 
physiologies and home cooking, I know 
that nails aren’t good for him. ; 
Or when a camel heavily laden with 
cactus comes lurching and bubbling be- 
tween the tables of the café where I sit 
at peace with the world—when I mount 
the table to escape—I can’t help it; my 
provincial pulse mounts, too. The epi- 
sode doesn’t remind me of anything. 
Not anything at all! In a café—a camel 
—with a load of cactus! . . . At home I 
have known men asked to leave for see- 
ing just the camel alone. No, it ts 
strange! 

This café in Kairwan is one of the 
best in such matters that I have yet 
found. The tale of a vagabondage in 
Tunisia might almost be set down in a 
directory of its Arab cafés. At each new 
city or town or village the first care is to 
locate the most promising café. It 
serves as a point of departure, as a ren- 
dezvous, by night a dim-lit shelter for 
endless games of scupa, by day a rudi- 
mentary sort of club window from which 
to view the world passing by. Except 
that in the case of this nameless café in 
the holy city of Kairwan the world 
passes not by, but through. 

The thing is no more nor less than a 
gate, the street turning sharply within 
it, so that the two arches face at right 
angles, the one to the east, the other to 
the south. Chairs, tables, benches, and 
mats are deposited on the hoof-beaten 
earth under this vaulted masonry; the 
coffee comes at demand out of one of 
the five dark cuddy-closets sunk in the 
wall, the other four being occupied as 
follows: by a harness-and-donkey-sad- 
dle manufacturer, by a shoemaking 
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establishment, by a jeweler (a spend- 
thrift and idler), and by a mender of 
hopelessly unmendable, smashed wooden 
bowls. 

And here, through this narrow, twist- 
ing, gossiping arch of business and pleas- 
ure, comes trooping, with grunt, squeal, 
cackle, bray, and name of Allah, the 
world. 

The world of Kairwan and the blank, 
middle land of Tunisia! Here a Jew with 
three worn jebbas stacked on his head, 
lifting the strident cry of the ambulant 
auctioneer. There a half-grown Arab 
boy with a stolen gunny bag for sale, 
darting shrilly with the latest bid from 
shop to shop in the court beyond the 
gate, the quarter of the saddle makers’ 
guild. And now comes stalking a solid 
citizen of the town aslap in yellow slip- 
pers, pure Arab, white skinned and 
white bernoused, slightly tilted on his 
head the close, long-tailed Tunisian 
chechia—for here in the interior the 
bright colors and high fezzes of Constan- 
tinople have not yet come to corrupt the 
pure, ancient dress. And now a creep- 
ing, whining mendicant, stretching one 
hand out of the soiled bundle of himself. 
It would have been better had we not 
‘aught a glimpse of his hooded face, for 
there is no face there. And black Sene- 
galese soldiers from the Kasba, each 
with one sheet of paper, one envelope, 
and one stamp in hand, crowding pa- 
tiently about the public letter writer 
laboring over a continuous succession of 
coffee cups at the last table toward the 
court. 

And there is a woman, too, a Bedouin, 
a creature extraordinary in this land of 
a single sex. She draws and compels our 
interest. She is dictating a letter to the 
writer. She is beyond youth. She looks 
fifty, so she may be thirty-five. Her face, 
neck, and arms are gray with dirt, as the 
skins and blue jupes of all the nomad 
women we have seen bearing across the 
plains the burdens and driving the 
beasts of their lords. They are as useful 
and almost as cheap to feed as donkeys. 
And if one can’t eat them in the end— 


on the other hand they bring forth sons, 
easily and often. 

But this woman in the café under the 
old Tunis gate! Somehow, somewhere, 
something has happened. She is not as 
her sisters. Ragged, soiled, aged, and, 
above all, femaie, yet it is she that sits in 
the chair, and her husband that stands. 
It is she that tells the writer what the 
writing shall be, bringing home her 
points with deliberate gestures of a 
brown, caked, henna-soaked forefinger. 
From moment to moment her face is 
lighted by an expression of authoritative 
and animated intelligence. For all the 
world she reminds me of certain women 
I know at home; wives, say, of inde- 
pendent means, modern women of affairs. 
It is not only to us, strangers and in- 
fidels, that she is amazing. Si Ibrahim 
ben Fredj, our neighbor at table, looks 
at her more than once, and he says: 

“That woman there is telling a letter.” 

She is perhaps even stranger in his 
sight than in ours. For Ibrahim is an 
Arab gentleman, if ever was one, of the 
old school. Soft garbed, gray of hair and 
mustache, carrying himself with an easy, 
gracious, unfailing dignity that makes 
life very simple to live, he has come, 
like all Tunisian gentlemen of the old 
school who can afford it, to live his last 
days in this “The Fourth Pillar of 
Islam,” to die and to be buried beyond 
the walls where rest the bones of the 
barber of the Prophet—him who carried 
under his tongue through all his years 
of survival one precious hair saved from 
the head of his illustrious client. 

And now he glances at that amazing 
country woman, as the harness maker 
over his red donkey saddle glances at 
her, and as the ancient mender of bowls, 
cornerwise, with something not alto- 
gether easy, like a kind of embarrass- 
ment, in his eyes. 

“But that woman, m’sieu’, is telling a 
letter.” 

And still she carries on with her clear, 
unabashed voice and her dirty, henna- 
stained finger, while a husband such as 
never was in the deserts of Barbary 























waits behind her with 
the waiting Senegalese. 
Enigmatical Bedouine! 

Of the common run 
of Bedouins (that is, 
simply, to say, “coun- 
try folks,” “‘rubes” 
“men with straws in 
their hair”) this café 
gate knows plenty. 
Into the city they pass 
continually, bumping 
the tables, whacking 
their mules and camels, 
mounded with — vast 
hamper-loads of turnips 
and rugs and onions, or 
with matted straw 
stacks that carry all be- 
fore them. The air is 
full of their warning 
cries of, “Barra!” 
(“ Look-out!’) and the 
short, thick hiss that 
says “Giddap” to Arab 
beasts. They come 
slapping and padding 
and jostling, wrapped to the eyes in their 
rough kashabias, like a rout of laden refu- 
gees pouring into a beleaguered city. 

I can’t rid myself of that feeling about 
Kairwan. It came to me yesterday at 
first sight of the town across the plain. 
It sits all alone in vacancy, lifting its 
walls like the low cliffs of an island lost 
ina brown sea. To the encircling horizon 
there is nothing else to arrest the eye, 
not a tree or stone, hardly even a bunch 
of thorn. It stands separate, contained, 
austere—as a single broad house left 
solitary in some vast, deserted neighbor- 
hood of the world. Something defending 
itself against nothingness. . . . If there 
are ant shapes of men and camels creep- 
ing far off on the flat dome of the earth, 
they are there on sufferance, under the 
shadow of the enemy. And the blue 
threads winding above the spider-web 
tents of nomads tell of the watch fires of 
pickets thrown out against this invest- 
ment of lonely and pitiless space. . . . 

So I saw Kairwan first—a single, low, 
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far-off rampart on the plain, pent anc 
motionless beneath the rolling gray 
clouds of the new rain. The rain had not 
yet begun to fall. After hard upon 
seven months of waiting, the parched 
world must yet content itself for hours 
with the taste of the coast wind and the 
shadow of promise in the sky. Dust 
pursued us into the city. Out on the 
plain it whirled and mounted, like the 
waterspouts of a tropic sea. 

It came with the evening; first rare, 
big drops exploding in the white streets; 
then, abruptly, the deluge. All night 
long it roared and gurgled around the 
tall, cold stone room we had taken near 
the Gate of Sousse. In the morning 
when I threw open the blinds it was still 
pelting down. Beyond a little mesa of 
whitewashed roofs, broken by streaming 
arroyas of courts and alleys, a small, 
naked, yellow hill, like an ash heap, 
lifted its hump. It presented the stran- 
gest sight. For a time we could not 
make it out. 
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It was like an absurd, ill-rehearsed 
“alarm and excursion” on a_ leaky 
A huge excitation. A tremen- 
dous mounting and staring! Gesticula- 
tions! Arab men with their bernouses 
tucked up above their long bare legs, 
their slippers in their hoods, their bat- 
tered umbrellas over their heads; el- 


stage. 


derly camels, quite overcome by the 
twin catastrophes of mud and crowds, 
lifting their ridiculous, bubbling, bad- 
baby voices; baby camels, pale and 
silly, their multitudinous legs, necks, 
humps, and tails all at odds, shying and 
slithering; boys with feed bags over 
their heads; boys and men and donkeys 
and camels and still more boys swarming 
up the sides of this bare mound from 
some hidden gate in the wall—all to do 
nothing in the world but stand there in 
the downpour and wave their limbs and 
stare at the horizon. 

It was much. As soon as we 
could shudder into our clothes we, too, 
were out and up. 

“What's it all about?” 

“The rivers! The rivers!” 

The Holy City is an island. The arid 
plain has become a marsh overnight. 
There to the southeast, toward Sousse, 
is open water. To the south a broad, 
deep river rushes nowhere, islanding a 
single ragged date palm and a square 
stone box of a fondouk. The roads are 
cut. A cavalier with a high-backed red 
saddle and a long gun, like the pictures, 
comes up to the gate. His horse is yel- 
low-plastered to the shoulders. 

And so Heaven has vouchsafed us an- 
other wonder. We have come to see the 
heat-blistered, sun-drowned town of the 
middle-lands, and somewhere in our 
bags we have brought the deepest rain 
the plain has known in living memory. 
From the refuge we have taken under 
the gate of the café, looking up Rue 
Saussier, Kairwan’s Broadway, we be- 
hold an enchanting spectacle of adven- 
ture and ruin. It is a brown flood from 
bank to bank of its French-built gutters. 
On shiny days Rue Saussier is a torrent 
of beast and human; even now the pro- 
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cession of affairs must move somehow, 
and the trouble, the grunting, splashing, 
slipper-hopping, the appalling elevation 
of shoulders, the tucking up of robes 
and pantalettes—it’s really much too 
good a show to be free. 

All the false-pepper trees are weeping. 
Beneath them, under the dilapidated, 
pent roofs that shade their sitting plat- 
forms, the sellers of dates, of perfumes, 
of fish, foulards, white-metal stewpans, 
appear to have given up the fight. Their 
bodies droop over their crossed legs; 
dribbles run down their necks. Even 
their fly whisks are still, and all the flies 
of central Tunisia, come for lodging, re- 
main to board. 

Nearer at hand, just at the corner, a 
plow maker leans perilously out of his 
shop, fishing for a bottomless chair in 
an apparently bottomless sea. 

But it is to the young of the kind that 
the great adventure has come. Not one 
of them has ever seen an ocean in Rue 
Saussier before; not one is like to see it 
so again. Water, water everywhere, in 
a dusty land! 

Strange children! How bizarre is the 
youth of Islam! A divine carelessness 
seems to have destroyed the proper co- 
ordination of their limbs; inarticulate 
sounds issue from their lips; to the last 
and raggedest of them they are driven of 
a devil into the puddle’s darkest depths. 
They hop. They splash. Arab syllables 
hang over the strait sea. They are get- 
ting their shirt things wet. They are in 
the way to “catch their death.” Inane 
objects attract their febrile interest— 
bits of floating wood which do not in the 
least resemble ships, a pomegranate 
rind, a drowning beetle. . . . And from 
the banks long, naked-legged, harsh- 
voiced fathers call. 

A weird, exotic scene! 

And still it rains. Gusts drive through 
the archway, wetting the tables and us. 
It is we who have brought it. That this 
is known to be the case we begin to 
divine before an hour is gone. Along 
with Allah, his Prophet, and a thousand 
dome-tombed marabouts, we accumu- 
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THE STREET IS A BROWN FLOOD FROM 


For all the world—shiver- 
grumbling, 


late esteem. 
ing, dripping, 


groaning— 
continues to praise the One God. 
“What crops it will have this year!” 


“What oats! What wheat! Now the 
Bedouins will go out and plow the land!” 

“The flowers will be like a carpet! A 
carpet of Kairwan!” 

“Even the camels will have oats!” 

It’s rather too bad the camels can’t 
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be made to understand. From all the 
open fondouks ranged outside the walls, 
sunk to their fetlocks in the strange, slip- 
pery mush of clay and dung and water, 
neglecting their painful repasts of cac- 
tus branches, the wail to the 
weeping sky. The doleful sound does 
not cease. It underruns and sustains all 
other sounds—the beating of the rain, 
the dolorous summons of a muezzin from 


beasts 
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made the cities poor. 
In the reach of the 
market the stilted 
hutches are veiled with 
gunny bags and the 
phantom benches over- 
turned. We pass the 
quarter of forges and 
bear down upon the 
Great White Way. 
The Great White 
Way of the Holy City 
corruscates about the 
Tunis gate. It con- 
sists of the nameless 
coffee house under the 
arch, a nameless Arab 
café chantant cat-a-cor- 
ner across the way, and 
the mouth of a narrow 
street running along 
under the inner shad- 


BALCONIES AND LATTICES SUGGEST VEILED ROMANCE 


a near-by minaret, the orgy of youth, 
the sneezing of age, the clatter of 
coffee cups. . . . We have brought the 
storm and the promise of crops, and our 
capacity for black coffee is considered 
limitless. 

The day is gone. And still it rains. 

Another day. There is no post. It is 
said that the railway line on the coast 
between Sousse and Tunis is broken for 
a space of forty kilometers. Glory to 
Allah! who sends head colds and pains 
in the knees, and to his Prophet, and to 
the barber of the Prophet !—still it rains. 

“Le pays du soleil!” (‘ Land of the 


sun!’’) 
We huddle through the daylight 
hours. Of an evening we creep forth 


damply in search of brightness and 
noise. The “business district” is de- 
serted. The tunnel mouths of the souks 
stand black as the blackest pit. It is the 
season of the Mohammedan Noél; in 
other years we should have the souks 
inundated with candlelight, all 
peted with soft Kairwan rugs, asurge 
with festal throngs gathered from all the 
lands of Tunisia. But now the war has 


car- 


ow of the city wall—a 

street much frequent- 
ed by soldiers — which shall remain 
nameless as well. 

As for the coffee place, it is still illu- 
minated, but cold. A slow, wet wind 
drifts under the arch. The last habitués 
are finishing their last game of scupa 
with threats and a huge slapping down 
of curly cards. About them, on street 
and benches, Bedouins rolled in ragged 
kashabias have pre-empted their city 
lodgings for the night. 

There remains the café chantant. We 
invade it. An antique Bedouin woman 
ensconced behind the battered plank 
door accepts our notes upon the Regency 
of Tunis, and a dim, stale world of 
smoke takes possession of our souls. 

Object for object, odor for odor, sound 
for sound, it might be any Arab chan- 
tant chosen at random from a dozen 
southern towns. The same rows of low 


benches sparsely covered with town 
dandies and open-mouthed, wind-black- 
ened boys from the plain; the corner 
rostrum; the country - church organ; 
the somnolent half-wit with the vaselike 
drum; the player upon the goatskin 
the three betinseled, huge- 


bagpipe; 





























trouserced ladies of the troop lined on a 
bench (two of them dour-mouthed 
Arabs and the third a petite Algerian 
Jewess with enormous hands, and all 
diligent with almonds, coffee, and little 
cakes); and the shrill falsetto sough and 
wail of the three-noted song that started 
ten minutes ago and will surely not fail 
before the hour; and the dreary, me- 
chanical imitation of the imitation of an 
Oriental dance as seen in the side show 
at the Fairview County fair. 

But no; after all, there is something 
here—something to catch even the jaded 
eye of a “travel-stuff” man. That is the 
mural decoration. As in the churches of 
the Middle Ages and the restaurants of 
New York, soft-toned frescoes cover the 
walls—paintings passing belief, in this 
our century. An Arab Giotto has been 
at work. ‘Tone for tone, stroke for 
stroke, the old Italian might have plied 
this brush. Things absurd, naive, stiff- 
angled, beautiful. A lion and a lioness, 
disposed on either side of a little tree. 
An ostrich, a palm, and a fourteenth- 
century Sahara. A camel cavalier as- 
saulted of a serpent, and the streets of 
Constantinople hang- 
ing at a_ vertiginous 
angle of perspective 
over the waters of the 
narrow sea... . If 
only one could take 
them down, plaster and 
all, and carry them 
away—and sell them 
for vast sums. . . 

At a little after ten, 
yawning, we are put 
out into the street. 
And still it rains. 

Another night. An- 
other day. 

And now, though we 
have seen no Ararat, 
and only the frowsiest 
of doves, it seems that 
the flood is done. A 
dawn shows the sky all 
blue. The mounting 
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radiance. The whole earth seems to stir, 
as though spring had fallen in mid-No- 
vember. The world is made anew. The 
town roars. Even the arched stone roofs 
of the streets in the souk cannot alto- 
gether keep out the glory of the sun; it 
penetrates in luminous greens and yel- 
lows, disturbed and shadow-embroiled 
by the tunneled currents of humanity— 
buyers, venders, walking auctioneers, 
veiled women haggling in murmurs over 
the price of purple scarfs, men sitting 
down unexpectedly in the midst of all, like 
rocks in rapids, to call for coffee from the 
nearest cupboard dispensary. It pene- 
trates even into the tiny cubical caves of 
merchants and manufacturers, picking 
high lights on the strong white teeth of 
shoemakers biting new yellow slippers 
right side out; filtering over Jewish jebba 
makers and their four-year-old appren- 
tices holding the ends of the long double 
threads; oversmiths at their forges; wood 
turners bent over their primeval lathes, 
like so many virtuosos playing so many 
marches on so many bass violins; and 
plow makers and perfumers and the solid 
merchants of the rugs of Kairwan. 
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We ought to go and see the mosque— 
the Great Mosque, the holiest place in 
the holiest of Tunisian cities—which is at 
the same time, ironically enough, the 
one city where an infidel may enter a 
mosque. The helplessness, the somehow 
outraged bewilderment in the eyes of our 
Arab a¢quaintances when we shake 
shamed heads to their daily, “But 
surely, messieurs, you have now seen 
the mosque?” is growing hard to bear. 

This would be a fine morning for it. 
And yet, somehow, it is pleasanter to 
drift. Borne on the mazed currents of 
the town, one beholds so many things, 
beautiful, unbeautiful, tragic, amusing, 
and (as Henry Adams would say) of no 
educational value. A sudden balcony, 
all carven in green wood, like lace, hang- 
ing high over a slough of sewage. An 
unexpected rabbi slaying a hen. Or one 
passes a black, cavernous doorway full 
of a submerged roaring, where, within, 
a white mule, trudging an endless orbit, 
grinds wheaten flour for the city bread. 
In the other half of the cave is the odor- 
ous heaven where he eats and sleeps. 
Between these precincts, on the earthen 
floor, parades a pallid regiment of 
loaves, pricked each with its Hand of 
Fatma, awaiting the oven. The oven 
itself opens a murky eye from still far- 
ther depths, silhouetting for an instant 
the nude torso and long shovel of the 
Arab baker man. The whole dim region 
moans with the ery of the millstones and 
the contentment of flies. 

Or drifting around a blank corner of 
nowhere, one is caught into a sudden 
whirlpool of confusion—the bedlam of 
a lost wool market, two rods square. A 
flapping of robes and slippers! A wind 
of arms and bright hanks of yarn! A 
battle of voices! Even the voices of 
women here! It is like being Columbus 
to discover women screeching in a public 
place. Fat, paste-faced Jewesses, mys- 
terious Arab matrons having difficulty 
with their veils, Bedouin ladies a thou- 
sand years old, bent double, grasping 
with tattooed claws at passing wool 
hanks, their wild, bright, henna-dyed 
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locks escaping their head robes at every 
hop and dodge of the game. 

The current carries us back toward 
main stream. We are in an alleyway of 
restaurants; high green-and-yellow-tiled 
wall niches, each with its restaurateur 
cross-legged over his caldron of bubbling 
oil. . . . We debouch into the tideway 
of Rue Saussier. We escape the dog 
teeth of a square-rigged camel, only to 
come under the guns of a three-decked 
mule. Blue-black Sudanese, brown Ber- 
bers, pale Arabs, bump us about. We 
are poured through a gate and left 
stranded in the shallows of a_ vast 
square without the wall, reefed with 
fondouks and the black burrows of tent 
makers and halfa buyers and a little 
mosque veiling its face with false-pepper 
trees. 

Camels kneel everywhere, discharging 
country freight and yawling and biting 
at legs. Everywhere squat, optimistic 
venders of produce—a handful of cow- 
peas, a dozen peppers, a kerchief full of 
eggs. Herds of sheep and goats drift 
like clouds on an April sky. And pres- 
ently we are set about by a holy man of 
the sect of the Aissaoua, desiring cop- 
pers to the glory of God. 

He is soiled beyond belief. He carries 
the symbol of his faith and office—a 
long, sharp steel skewer with a ball on 
the end, like an overgrown hatpin, or, 
rather, more like the instrument of pride 
the drum major of the Denver Police 
Band used to whirl miraculously all the 
way down Sixteenth Street at the Festi- 
val of Mountain and Plain. This he 
throws in the air. He sticks the sharp 
end in his right eye and rotates the ball. 
We are not won. From somewhere 
among his rags he produces a serpent. 
He proceeds to swallow the serpent, 
head first, down to the place where its 
shoulders ought to be. His holiness is 
astounding. We move away. 

More unenchanting creatures than 
these devout comedians it would be hard 
to find on earth. We desire never to see 
anything more of them, nor of the sect 
from which they sprint. Never! We arc 
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prepared to flee the Aissaoua till the end 
of days. 

And already destiny, in the shape of 
our dark guide, philosopher, and guar- 
dian of baggage, Abd-el-Kader, has our 
undoing in train. Even for the morrow. 

The day falls on a Friday, the Sab- 
bath of the Mussulman. 

“Come!” says Abd-el-Kader. 

We come. At his heels we enter a 
door in a side street, a very ordinary- 
looking arched door full of sunlight from 
an inner court and a confused dull bass 
beat of sound, as if a Koranic school had 
grown old over its lesson. It is a mosque. 
It is the holy place of the Aissaoua. The 
surf of voices grows as we cross the 
paved court. The black door of the 
sanctuary yawns and takes us in. We 
find ourselves huddled on a bench in a 
far corner, all eyes, ears, and perturbed 
circumspection. We are quite certain 
we ought not to be here. 

It is a bare, barnlike place, raw with 
whitewash, a whitewashed dome in the 
center supporting itself on eight spin- 
dling pillars, striped like barber poles. 
Wires run between the capitals, and from 
the wires hang the most absurd knick- 
nacks in tinsel and pottery and glass, 
One in the farther dimness I could swear 
to be the terra-cotta presentment of 
Mutt and Jeff. In the center of the rear 


wall stands a rug-covered bench on a 
sort of rostrum, and above the bench we 
behold the armory of devotion—a cross 
of swords and a sheaf of those diabolical, 
overgrown-hatpin skewer things. 

And while we take stock of it in the 
semigloom, the afternoon service goes 
on. The whole of the central floor under 
the dome is covered with straw mats, 
and the mats with cross-legged worship- 
ers, two double lines of them, opposed. 
So, face to face, rocking in rhythm, they 
intone for many minutes at a time a sin- 
gle phrase from the Book of the One 
God. Slowly at first, in a vibrating bass. 
Now the measure begins by almost im- 
perceptible degrees to quicken. The 
bodies rock faster and faster. The voices 
lift in key. A queer fever pulse throbs 
through the air of the sanctuary. Swiftly 
and swiftly and still more swiftly the 
round ball of words flies back and forth 
between the lashing adversaries. Louder 
and louder, till the domed chamber 
booms like the hollow of a drum... . 
Without warning it is a whisper. For 
moments the hundred-lipped murmur 
beats between the swaying lines. 

Extraneous sounds intrude. A black 
youth heating a tambour over a char- 
coal brazier tries it with a booming 
thumb. Half-naked children play hide- 
and-seek among the agitated torsos. A 
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lean, green-juped sexton person with a 
clattering ladder hangs tumblers with 
candle butts in them on the high wires. 
But to the rapt and swaying worship- 
ers nothing penetrates. The choppy un- 
derwash of tone runs through, filling the 
high chamber with its restless whisper- 
ing pulse. 

The burden has lifted an odd _ half 
note, and abruptly it is done. A tall, 
dark, emaciated man with streaming 
hair has leaped to his feet from the low 
throng. A kind of mad-house shrieking 
rushes from his mouth. An _ outery 
astounding! —Hair-lifting! A wild 
“Amen!” 

And while the echo of it still rackets 
around the high dome, from the wall 
at our left there comes out a weird 
soprano ululation. ... It is no wall 
there, after all, but a fine wooden grill- 
work. It is the peeping place of women. 
Vaguely we perceive their white figures 
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THE RESTAURATEUR SITS CROSS-LEGGED OVER HIS CALDRON 


OF BUBBLING OIL 


huddled down tight against the screen, 
veiled fingers clinging in the apertures, 
robe hems escaping over the sill. For a 
full minute the shallow yodeling of ap- 
plause streams forth from the hidden 
place. And still we stare, as no male in 
the land of the Prophet should stare. 
For deeper in the occult chamber falls a 
ray of light, and in the ray, seen through 
the crevices. in vibrant mosaic, shines the 
figure of a girl baby swaying and pirouet- 
ting to the music of the church—dancing 
all alone to herself there the old, old 
“tummy dance” of her mothers dead 
and gone... . 

The sanctuary is filling again with a 
snoring thunder of intonation; the 
round pool of heads and shoulders lashes 
to a new beat, an odd measure of five, 
culminating in a groan, The black 
youth, whose drum has come to the 
proper warmth, booms in. 

Between the lines sits a boy of ten or 
eleven years, a plump- 
faced, brown little lad 
with round and serious 
eyes. Watching close- 
ly, we become aware 
that it is he who gives 
the cue for each quick 
change in tone or text. 
He knows. He leads, 
and the others follow. 
I doubt me he is study- 
ing for the ministry in 
the sect of the Aissaoua. 
There is a strange, im- 
portant solemnity in his 
gaze as he squats there 
between the mad-faced 
elders, directing the 
thunder and guiding the 
ae 

An undefinable 
change is at work. The 
sun has gone out of 
the court. Dusk pene- 
trates. Here and there 

men rise to their feet 
a att and wade out of the 
crouching throng. Their 
faces are as the faces of 
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men dull with liquor, their eyes heavy- 
lidded and glassy, their mouths sagging 
down. The monotonous beat of the 
musie jerks their muscles and flops their 
heads about, as though will and sense 
had fled, leaving only a galvanic mock- 
ery of life in their tissues. 

These isolated out-waders are gather- 
ing. They are forming a line across the 
open doors. Arms locked, shoulder rigid 
to shoulder, their fezzes cast away and 
the long, black, grease-curled hair that 
marks them Aissaoua streaming in the 
air, they rock from heel to toe, bending 
deeply, flinging back, snapping their 
neck joints, rolling out in unison the 
staccato, idiot measure of the chant, like 
a cough and a groan. 

Things begin to happen. The tall, 
gaunt, unshaven “Amen” man_ has 
taken possession. He waxes. He be- 
comes enormous in the gloom. His cry 
goes out. . . . A young, whitish-skinned 
fellow is dragging off his shirt, tearing 
and fumbling with ecstatic fingers. 
Nude to the waist, he begins to sweep 
deep circles with his shoulders and head. 
His crown passes across his knees. 
Faster! Faster! Till he seems to be 
looking two ways at once. He is not far 
from us, three yards at the most. He 
grows quiet. He stands rigid. The dark 
master of ceremonies, the gaunt angel of 
devotion, is over him. In his out- 
stretched hand, grasped firmly by the 
tail, a gray - yellow scorpion dangles, 
twisting a little. The devoted one opens 
his mouth. The creature is thrust in, 
deliberately, without haste. For a mo- 
ment we watch the hard contraction of 
the throat muscles, the horrid, dry swal- 
lowing. And then he has flung himself 
on the breast of the dark minister, who 
strokes his head, kisses his cheek, and 
lifts a ery of glory above the hundred- 
throated groan of the dancing men. 

But it is all a trick! A cheap, abomin- 
able trick! That we must believe, to save 
the comfort of our immortal souls. The 
scorpion was dead; at least the lethal 
sting had been taken away. We must 
believe. Science— 
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And into our minds slips the mem- 
ory of the words of our friend, Doctor 
Valetta of Tunis: 

“Science is still trying to discover 
why they do not die.” 

In the brown dusk of the holy place, 
on the pavement a rod in front of us, an 
old fellow with a face of bedeviled rap- 
ture is down on a knee. Before our eyes, 
bellowing in ecstasy, he drops into his 
open mouth a fair handful of new six- 
penny nails. And again, because we 
cannot take our eyes away, we have to 
watch that slow agony of swallowing, 
the choking, the labored twisting of 
head and neck, the gathering into the 
arms of the comforter. 

And again it is a trick! Thus and so 
we must believe. And again: 

“Last week I operated on one of those 
fanatics. Out of his stomach and intes- 
tines I took one hundred and sixty-four 
nails, weighing in all upward of two 
kilograms. And when I had sewed him 
up again, the fellow lived.” 

The orgy deepens. Substance tangles 
with shadow. A few of the candle butts 
aiong the wires have been lighted; their 
feeble rays seem only to add mystery to 
the mystery of the groaning place. A 
real horror stalks. Half a dozen men and 
youths are dragging off their shirts; 
others, naked-bodied, swing their heads 
swiftly in the dizzying dance of prepara- 
tion. The skewers appear. A fellow 
comes toward us with two of them stuck 
through the skin of his shoulders, hang- 
ing down in front with the weight of the 
metal globes. Before us he kneels, 
throwing himself far back, holding up 
the rods on the flat of his palms. And 
the minister of grace, swooping near, 
beats upon the metal balls with a wooden 
wand, like a master of the xylophone, 
keeping measure with the chant. And 
another man is lying out flat on his back 
on the cold stone, a cadaver thing, high- 
ribbed, pale as a slug, with one of those 
shining stabbers stuck in his gorge. And 
another through still another’s cheek. 
And upon them all the angel beats his 
measure for the Faith. 
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A fat, greenish man, somewhere in the 
middle distance, leaps high, bows low, 
doubling his stomach over the naked 
blade of a sword. Other creatures come 
and go. We see them leaning, head in 
arms, against the pillars, shivering and 
coughing. 

Not for a second through it all has the 
measure or gesture of the line rocking 
along the doors changed or slackened. 
The tide of sound beats continuous, 
monstrous, monotonous through the dim 
and lofty place. Above it, rising, falling, 
sinking away and rising again, flutters 
the voice of the hidden women. And 
again the wooden tap-tap-tap of wand on 
iron. 

But there is no blood! 

It is a trick, then, after all, a conspir- 
acy of light and emotion! I whisper to 
Abd-el-Kader. He is sitting very still, 
his face tight, his lips tighter. He de- 
tests these “fanatics of the south,” dis- 
trusts and despises them. He has let us 
know as much. He will tell us the truth. 

“There’s no blood!’ I hiss. 

“It is their saint, m’sieu’, that im- 
peaches them from bleeding.” 

I am about through. 

Under a feeble spotlight from a hang- 
ing candle a little man is tugging at his 
shirt. He looks a child beside the dark 
presbyter who towers over him, expect- 
ant, a pair of skewers held high in his 
right hand, like a sword at the salute. 
The shirt will not come. The hands are 
fevered, awkward with eagerness. Yes, 
it seems a child. 

It is a child. It is the brown, plump- 
faced, ten-year-old who lately sat pre- 
ceptor between the lines. We see him 
flinging low his little head. We see him 
drawing up his tiny height, stone still, 
his eyes like saucers. We see the heavy 
steel points of the poniards pressing 
slowly through the tops of his shoulders. 


Tap-tap-tap—! 

But this time the wooden sound is 
behind us. 

The air in the court outside is better. 
And still better the air in the open street. 
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And to think that to-morrow we are 
to leave, with this one bad taste of the 
Holy City in our mouths! 

We flee through the sweet gray dusk 
that turns to night on our heels. In the 
gloom toward the Sousse Gate we come 
upon the notary, Mohammed Addoum, 
walking alone. We have to pause, be- 
cause he has been good to us. We have 
to return his complicated salutations. 
We have to speak of the weather, of our 
mutual friend in Tunis, of our departure. 

“You leave, then, to-morrow, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

In his small, watery, kindly eyes I 
perceive the light we have come to dread. 

“But you have visited the mosque, 
monsieur? You have seen it?” 

G., whose blood is really up, shies in 
the shadows like a horse attacked by 
roadside trees. Mosques! Mosques! 
As if we had not seen enough of mosques 
to last us for many days! . . . But into 
my head there comes a wild idea, born 
of the traditions of a family of homceo- 
paths. Certainly, if “like cures like” — 

* But it is night now, Si Mohammed,” 
I still protest. 

“That, monsieur, arranges itself.” 

The notary is a man of weight in the 
Fourth Pillar. 

A lopsided moon clears the horizon as 
we wind our way across the city to the 
north and east. When we have slipped 
through a gate in a high, blank wall that 
suddenly bars our way, we see the blue- 
white flood inundating a vast and 
empty square. In the ghostly light the 
pillared arcades seem remote around its 
shores. 

For some reason or other we go on 
tiptoe. Like thieves we let ourselves 
into the shadow under the porch. We 
creep into the sanctuary itself. Booted, 
awkward, full of mistrust, we stand at 
the edge of an everglade of mats flooding 
a dim, high forest of marble trunks 
ravished out of ancient cities; pillars 
running away in ranks and files beyond 
reach of sight; a thousand great boles of 
rock wrapped about with tentacles of 
shadow, as though from the night the 
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wraiths of those dead African cities 
reached out to claim their own. 

And dim things afloat in the occult, 
penumbral gloom, dim shapes in cedar 
and glass and mother-of-pearl, mysteri- 
ous Mithrab, Mimbar, Maksura—half 
seen... . And one spot alive. One 
solitary, white-robed figure bowed in 
prayer. 

In a moment he is going to rise. I 
know that now. He is going to turn 
slowly toward us, out of that cold, dim, 
holy place, and show us his face—his 
serious, plump, boy’s face, saucer-eyed, 
and his brown shoulders stabbed through 
and through with the cold iron of the 
Faith— 

Who knows? Anything might be!... 
In silence we flee. 

“But there is yet the minaret, mes- 
sieurs.”” 

Beyond the white-paved reach of the 
court it stands up pale and high against 
the dim stars. We follow Mohammed 
Addoum. Behind the soft, invisible 
rustling of his bernous we wind upward 
through the blind internals of the tower. 

We debouch upon the muezzin plat- 
form drowned in a thin, cold light. Be- 
low us swims the pallid isle of the city. 
All around us the flat, moon-washed 
housetops run away to the crenelated 
cliffs of its shore. And beyond the cliffs 
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No, there is something better than 
peace or sleep. The silence is not silence, 
after all. There floats up to us a rumor 
of singing. The volume mounts, ex- 
pands. A joy of youth and life beats 
through it, a pulse of triumph. 

“What is that, Si Mohammed?” 

“It is a society of singers, messieurs, 
going before.” 

A rhythm of shouting voices rolls out, 
drowning for a moment the song. 

“And what is that?” 

“The benediction of friends.” 

A faint yellow glow creeps slowly 
along the farther lip of a street cannon, 
crossing our vision at right angles below. 

“And that?” 

“The candles of comrades, monsieur.” 

And now the thing has wheeled into 
a street plain to our view. The moonlit 
thoroughfare is suddenly choked with 
marching men. We see the singing so- 
ciety massed about its drums. We see 
the shouting friends. We see the hun- 
dred candles of comrades, ranged on 
three boards, three sides of a tiny square. 
And coming toward us on the fourth 
side, shining in the upthrown glow, his 
white bernous draped over his head like 
a snowy bridal veil, we see another boy 
—another brown-faced lad, solemn and 
saucer-eyed—passing across the Holy 
City to claim his unknown bride. 


the tideless ocean of the plain. Sleep To-morrow we leave for the “deep 
and peace dwell here. south.” 
; FAITH 


BY MORRIE RYSKIND 


OU will come, oh, beloved, with fire in your eyes, 
And joy in your voice; 
With a faith that is kindly and wise, 
And a laugh that the weary shall hear—and rejoice. 


You will come, oh, beloved, I know it! 


And give me again 


I know it! 


The fervor and flame of a poet: 


You will wake me to dreams when you come, love 





but when? 








WORKING WITH THE WORKING WOMAN 


III—DAYS IN 


BY CORNELIA 


OW long, I wonder, does one study 
or work at anything before one 
feels justified in generalizing about it? 

I have lately been rereading some of 
the writings of women who, at one time 
or another, have essayed to experience 
at first hand the life of the working girl. 
They have upset me a little. Is it ex- 
actly fair, what they do? They thought, 
because they changed their names and 
wore cheap clothes, that—presto!—they 
had become workers and could pass on to 
an uninformed reading public the trials 
of the workers. (Incidentally, they were 
all trials.) I had read in the past those 
heart-rending books and articles and I 
found it difficult to hold back the tears. 
Sometimes they were written by an im- 
migrant, a bona-fide worker. The trag- 
edy of their life in this business-ridden 
land of ours tore one’s soul. 

One who is educated, accustomed to 
the ease and graces of life, would find 
the life of the factory worker well-nigh 
unbearable. An emotional girl longing 
for the higher things would find factory 
life galling beyond words. It is to be 
regretted that there are not more edu- 
cated and cultured people—that more 
folk do not long for the higher things of 
life-——that factory work is not galling to 
everybody? But the fact seems to be, if 
we dare generalize, that there are a very 
great many persons in this world who 
are neither “‘cultured”’ nor educated 
nor filled with spiritual longings. The 
observation might be made that all such 
are not confined to the working classes; 
that the country at large, from Fifth 
Avenue, New York, to Main Street, 


Gopher Prairie, to Market Street, San 
Francisco, is made up mostly of folk who 
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are not ‘‘cultured” or filled with insati- 
able longings of the soul. 

It is partly due to the fact that onl: 
recently—as geologic time is reckoned 
we were swinging in trees, yearning, 
probably, for little else than a nut to 
crack, a mate, a shelter of some sort, 
something of ape company, and now and 
then a chance for a bit of a scrap. It is 
partly due to the fact that, for the great 
majority of people, the life they live 
from the cradle up is not the sort which 
matures them with a growing ambition 
or opportunity to experience the “finer”’ 
things of life. From one point of view it 
would be contended that we have so 
few educated, cultured, and aspiring 
persons because of a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances relating to 
heredity and environment. They would 
be cultured and spiritual if only .. . 

From the other viewpoint it would be 
asserted that the only reason we have as 
many cultured and spiritual persons as 
we do is because of a fortunate—“ lucky” 
—combination of circumstances relating 
to heredity and environment. These 
more advanced folk would be far fewer 
in number if it had not happened 
TE ara. 5 

It is mostly the “educated and cul- 
tured”’ persons who write the more seri- 
ous books we read and who tell us what 
they and the rest of the world think and 
feel and do—or ought to do. The rest of 
the world never reads what they ought 
to think and feel and do, and go blithely 
—or otherwise—on their way, thinking 
and feeling and doing what they please, 
or as circumstances force them. 

After all, the world is a very subjec- 
tive thing, and what makes life worth 
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living to one person is not necessarily 
what makes it worth living to another. 
Certain fundamental things everybody 
is apt to want: enough to eat (but what 


a gamut that “enough” can run!); a 
mate (the range and variety of mates 
who do seem amply to satisfy each 
other!); a shelter to retire to at night 
(what a bore if we all had to live com- 
placently on the Avenue!); children to 
love and fuss over (one child suffices 
some parents while ten children suffice 
others); some possessions of one’s own— 
but not all of us need stocks and bonds 
and a box of jewels in the bank, or a 
library, or an automobile, or even a 
house and lot, before peace can reign. 

Everyone likes to mingle with his kind 
now and then; to some it is subjec- 
tively necessary to hire a caterer; to 
others peanuts suffice. Everyone likes 
to wonder and ponder and express opin- 
ions—a prize fight is sufficient material 
for some; others prefer metaphysics. 
Everyone likes to play—some choose 
seats at the Midnight Frolic; others, a 
set of second-hand tools, and yet others 
a game of craps in the kitchen. 

No one likes to be hungry, to be 
weary, to be ill, to be worried over the 
future, to be lonely, to have his feelings 
hurt, to lose those near and dear to him, 
to be defeated in a struggle of any kind, 
to have no one at all who loves him, to 
have nothing at all to do. The so-called 
working class is more apt to be hungry, 
weary, and sick, than the “educated and 
cultured” and well to do. Otherwise, 
there is no one to say—because there is 
no way it can be found out—that their 
lives, by and large, are not as rich, sub- 
jectively speaking, as those blessed with 
large incomes or with Ph.D. degrees. 

Most folk in the world are not riot- 
ously happy, not because they are poor, 
but because the combination making for 
riotous happiness—shall we say love, 
health, enough to do of what one longs 
to do—is not often found in one indi- 
vidual. The condition of the bedding, 





of the clothing, the pictures on the wall, 
the smells in the kitchen, the food on the 
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table, have so much and no more to do 
with it. Whether one sorts soiled clothes 
in a laundry, or reclines on a chaise 
longue, amid hand-embroidered and be- 
laced pillows, or sits in a library and 
fusses over Adam Smith—no one of the 
three is able to pass judgment on the 
satisfaction or lack of satisfaction of the 
other two. 

All this is somewhat of an impatient 
retort to those who look at the world 
through their own eyes, and by no means 
a justification of the status quo; but it 
may serve to introduce the statement, 
which a month ago would have seemed 
to me incredible, that I have seen and 
heard as much contentment in a laundry 
as I have in the drawing-room of a Fifth 
Avenue mansion or in a college sorority 
house—as much and no more. - This, 
however, is not saying that no improve- 
ments need ever be made in laundries. 





There was one place in which I was not 
going to work and that was a laundry! 
I had been through laundries, I had 
read about laundries, and it was too 
much to ask anyone—if it was not abso- 
lutely necessary—to work in a laundry. 
And yet, when the time came, I hated 
to leave the laundry. I entered the 
laundry as a martyr. I left with the 
nickname, honestly come by without 
Christian effort, of “Sunbeam.” 

On a Monday morning I waited from 
7.40 to 9.15 in a six by nine entry room 
with some twenty-five men and women 
to answer this advertisement: 

GIRLS, OVER 18 

With public-school education, to learn ma- 
chine ironing, marking and assorting linens; 
no experience necessary; splendid opportun- 
ity for right parties; steady positions; hours 
8 to 5.30; half day Saturday. 


I was the third in line. The manager 
himself interviewed us inside, since the 
“welfare worker” was ill. What expe- 
rience had I? I was experienced in the 
use of both foot and power presses. He 
phoned to the “family” floor—two 
vacancies. I was signed up as press- 
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ironer—“family.”’ I shouldn't find it as 
hard as the brassworks—in fact, it really 
wasn’t hard at all. He would start me 
in at $14 a week, since I was experienced, 
instead of the usual $12. At the end of 
two weeks, if I wasn’t earning more than 
$14—it was a piece-work system with 
$14 as my minimum—I'd have to go, 
anc make room for some one who could 
do better. 

That manager was a fraud. On our 
floor, at least, no one had ever been 
known to earn more than her weekly 
minimum. He was a smart fraud; but, 
fortunately, I asked too many questions 
upstairs; otherwise he would have had 
me working like a slave to hold my job. 

“Family” occupied two-thirds of the 
sixth and top floor-—the other third was 
the “lunch room.” Six floors to walk 
up every morning. But at least there 
was the lunch room without a step up 
at noon. And it was worth climbing six 
floors to have Miss Cross for a forelady. 
Sooner or later I hope to run into a dis- 
agreeable forelady, for the experience. 
To hear people talk, plenty of that kind 
exist. Miss Cross was glad I was to 
be on her floor. She told the manager, 
and me as well, that she’d noticed me 
that morning in line and just thought 
I'd make a good press ironer. Was I 
Eyetalian? 

She gave me the second press from 
the door, right in front of a window, and 
a window which was open at the top. 
That was a joy to me, but let no one 
think that the average factory girl con- 
sciously pines for fresh air. Sliss Cross 
ironed the trousers of a pair of pajamas 
to show me how it was done, then the 
coat. While she was instructing me in 
such intricacies, she was deftly finding 
out all she could about my past, present, 
and future, married or single, age, re- 
ligion, and so on. And I watched, fasci- 
nated, crumpled pajama legs made to 
appear, by one mighty press of the foot, 
as perfect and flawless as on the Christ- 
mas morning they were first removed 
from the holly-decorated box. 

“Now you do it.” 


I took the coat of a pair of pink 
pajamas, smoothed one arm a bit by 
hand as I laid it out on the stationary 
side of the ironing press, shaped some- 
what like a large metal sleeve board. 
With both hands I gripped the wooden 
bar on the upper part, all metal but the 
bar. With one foot I put most of my 
weight on the large pedal. That locked 
the hot metal part on the padded, 
heated, lower half with a bang. Then 
a pressure on the release pedal, and the 
top flew up—too jarringly, if you didn’t 
keep hold of the bar with one hand. 
That ironed one side of one sleeve. Turn 
the other side, press, release. Do the 
other sleeve on two sides. Do the shoul- 
ders all around—about four presses and 
releases to that. Another to one side of 
the front—two if he was a large, fat man. 
One under the arm, two or three to the 
back, one under the other arm, one or 
two to the other half of the front; one, 
two, or three to the collar, depending on 
the style. About sixteen clanks pressing 
down, sixteen releases flying up, to one 
gentleman’s pajama coat. I had the 
hang of it, and was left alone. Then I 
combined ironing and seeing what was 
what. If a garment was very damp, and 
most of them were, the press had to be 
locked several seconds before being re- 
leased, to dry it out. During those 
seconds one’s eyes were free to wander. 

On my left, next the door, worked a 
colored girl with shell-rimmed specta- 
cles, very friendly, whose name was 
Irma. Of Irma later. On my right was 
the most woebegone-looking soul, an 
Italian widow, Lucia, in deep mourning 
—husband dead five weeks, and two 
daughters to support. She couldn’t 
speak a word of English, although she 
had been in this country sixteen years. 
All this I had from the forelady in be- 
tween her finding out everything there 
was to know about me. Bless my soul, 
if Lucia didn’t perk up the second the 
forelady left, edge over, and direct a 
volume of Italian at me. What won't 
green earrings do! Old Mrs. Reilly called 
out, “Ach! the poor soul’s found a body 
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But, alas! Lucia’s 
*“What!”’ called 
ain’t Eyetalian? 


to talk to at last!” 

hope was shortlived. 
Mrs. Reilly, “you 
Well, you ought to be, now, because you 
look it, and because there ought to be 


? 


somebody here for Lucy to talk to 
Lucia was diseased-looking and un- 
kempt, and she ironed very badly. 
Everyone tried to help her out. They 
instructed her, in a rapid flow of English. 
When Lucia only shook her head they 
repeated with more rapidity, only much 
louder, several at once. Then Lucia 
would mumble to herself for several 
minutes over her ironing. At times, late 
in the afternoon, Miss Cross grew dis- 
couraged. 

“Don’t you understand that when you 
iron a shirt you put the sleeves over the 
puffer first?” 

Lucia shook her head and shrugged 
her shoulders helplessly. Miss Cross 
repeated with vehemence. Then one 
girl would poke Lucia and point to 
the puffer—*‘ Puffer! puffer!” Another 
would hold up a shirt and holler, “Shirt! 
shirt!” and Lucia would nod vaguely. 
The next shirt she did as all the others— 
puffer last, which mussed the ironed 
part—auntil some one stopped her work 
and did a whole shirt for Lucia, correctly 
from beginning to end. 

Next to Lucia stood Fanny, colored. 
She was a good-hearted, helpful, young 
married thing, not over cleanly and not 
over strong. That first morning she 
kept her eye on me, and now and then 
came to my rescue on a new article of 
apparel. Next to Fanny stood the three 
puffers for anyone to use—oval-shaped, 
hot metal forms, for all gathers, whether 
in sleeves, waists, skirts, or what not. 
Each girl had a large, egg-shaped puffer 
on her own table as well. Next to the 
puffers stood the two sewing machines, 
where Spanish Sarah and colored Hattie 
darned and mended. 

At the side, behind the machines, 
stood Ida at her press. Ida was a joy to 
my eyes. At first glance she appeared 
just a colored girl, but Ida was from Trin- 
idad; her skin was like velvet, her accent 
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Spanish. As the room grew hot from 
the presses and the steam about four 
o’clock, and our feet began to burn and 
grow weary, I would look at Ida. It 
was so easy to picture her, not more than 
a generation or two ago, squatting under 
a palm tree, with a necklace of teeth, a 
ring through her nose, tropic breezes 
playing on that velvet skin. And here 
stood Ida, thumping, thumping on the 
ironing press, nine hours, lacking ten 
minutes, a day, on the sixth floor of a 
laundry in Harlem, that we in Manhat- 
tan might be more civilized. 

Behind the row of presses by the win- 
dows stood the hand ironers who did the 
fancy work. First came Ella, neat, old, 
gray-haired, fearfully thin, wrinkled, 
with a dab of red rouge on each cheek. 
After all, one can’t really be old if one 
dabs on rouge before coming to work 
all day in a laundry. Ella had hand- 
ironed all her life. She'd been ten years 
in her last job, when the place changed 
hands. She liked ironing, she said. Ella 
never talked to anybody, even at lunch 
time. 

Behind Ella, ironed Anna, black, who 
wore striped-silk stockings. She always 
had a bad cold. Many of the girls had 
colds most of the time—from the steam, 
they said. Anna had spent $2 on medi- 
cine that week. Anna was the one per- 
son to use an electric iron. It had been 
newly installed. The others heated their 
irons over gas flames. Now and then 
Miss Cross would call out, “‘I smell gas!” 
So did everybody else. After Anna, 
Lucile, blackest of all and a widow. And 
then—Mrs. Reilly. 

Mrs. Reilly and Hattie were the char- 
acters of the sixth floor. Mrs. Reilly 
was old and fat and Irish. She had 
stood hand-ironing so long that her 
body from the waist up seemed to have 
settled down into her hips. Eleven years 
had Mrs. Reilly ironed in our laundry. 
She seemed to be the one piece worker 
in the building. In summer she could 
make from $20 to $25 a week, but she 
lost a great part of it in winter. She said 
she was anxious to get on time work. 
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One afternoon I saw Mrs. Reilly iron 
just two things—the rest of the while 
she sat on an old stool with her eyes 
closed. 

The first afternoon Mrs. Reilly edged 
over to me on pretext of ironing out a 
bit of something on my press. 

““An’ how are you makin’ out?” 

“All right, only my feet are awful 
tired. Don’t your feet never get tired?” 

“Shure, child, an’ what good would it 
do for my feet to get tired when they're 
all I got to stand on? An’ did you ever 
try settin’ nine hours a day? Shure an’ 
that would be the death of anybody.” 

Mrs. Reilly’s indoor sport was marry- 
ing the sixth floor off. Poor Lucia’s 
widow weeds of five weeks were no 
obstacle to Mrs. Reilly. She frequently 
made the whole floor giggle, carrying on 
an animated Irish conversation with 
Lucia over the prospects of a second 
marriage—or, rather, it was a mono- 
logue, since Lucia never knew she was 
being talked to. If ever there was a 
body with a “sex complex”’ it was old 
Mrs. Reilly! When I asked her once 
why she didn’t get busy marrying off 
herself, she called back: “The Lord be 
praised! And didn’t I get more than 
enough of the one man I had?” 

The other workers on our floor were 
Mabel and Mary, two colored girls, who 
finished off slight rough edges in the 
press ironing, and folded everything; 
Edna, a Cuban girl, who did handker- 
chiefs on the mangle; Annie, the English 
girl, lately married to an American. She 
had an inclosure of shelves to work in, 
and there she did the final sorting and 
wrapping of family wash. Annie was 
the most superior person on our floor. 

And Miss Cross. In face, form, and 
manners she could have held her own 
socially anywhere. But, according to 
orthodox standards, Miss Cross’s gram- 
mar was faulty. She had worked always 
in our laundry, beginning as a hand 
ironer. She had known the days when 
hours were longer than nine and pay 
lower than $14 a week. She remembered 
when the family floor had to iron Satur- 





days until ten and eleven at night, in- 
stead of getting off at 12.45 as we did 
now. They stood it in those days—but 
how? As it was now, not a girl on our 
floor but whose feet ached by 4 or 
4.30. Ordinarily we stopped at 5.30. 
Everyone knew how everyone else felt 
during that last half hour. In any week 
which contained a holiday the girls had 
to work till 6.15 every night and Satur- 
day afternoon. They all said—we dis- 
cussed it early one morning—that in 
such weeks they could iron scarcely any- 
thing the last hour—their feet burned so. 

The candy factory was hard—one 
stood nine hours, but the work was very 
light. The brass works was hard—one 
sat, but the foot exercise was wearying 
and the seat fearfully uncomfortable. 
Ironing was hardest—one stood all day 
and used the feet for hard pressure 
besides. Yet I was sorry to leave the 
laundry! 

Perhaps it was just as well for me that 
Lucia could not talk English. Already 
my left ear was talked off by Irma. Miss 
Cross permitted just so much conversa- 
tion, according to her mood. Even if 
she were feeling very spry, our sixth- 
floor talk could become only so lively 
before Miss Cross would call: “Girls! 
Girls! Not so much noise!’ If it were 
late in the afternoon, that would quiet 
us for the day—no one had energy to 
start up again. 

The first half hour colored Irma con- 
fided in me that she had cravings. 

“Cravings? Cravings for what?” I 
asked her. 

“Cravings for papers.” 

“Papers?” 

““Yes—papers. I want to read papers 
on the lecture platform.” 

Whereat I heard all Irma’s spiritual 
longings—cravings. She began in school 
to do papers. That was two years ago. 
Since then she had often been asked to 
read before church audiences the papers 
she had written. Only last Sunday she 
had read one at her church in New York 
and four people had asked her afterward 
for copies. 
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What was it about? 
It was about the True Woman. When 
she wrote it, she began, “‘ Dear Teacher, 
Pupils, and Friends.” But when she 
read it in churches she skipped the 
Teacher and Pupils and began, “ Dear 
Friends. . . . Now we are met together 
on this memorable occasion to consider 
the subject of the True Woman. First 
we must ask”’ (here Irma bangs down on 
a helpless nightshirt and dries it out well 
beyond its time into a mass of wrinkles) : 
‘**What is woman? Woman was created 
by God because, dear friends, God saw 
how lonely man was and how lonesome, 
and so out of man’s rib God created 
woman to be man’s company and help- 
mate...” 

“Trma!’”? Miss Cross’s voice had an 
oft-repeated tone to it. She called out 
from the table where she checked over 
each girl’s work without so much as 
turning her head. “ You ironed only one 
leg of these pajamas!” 

Irma shuffled over on her crooked high 
heels and returned with the half-done 
pajamas. “That fo’lady!” sighed Irma. 
“She sure gets on ma nerves. She’s al- 
ways hollerin’ at me "bout somethin’. 
She never hollers at the other girls that 
way—she just picks on me.” 

And Irma continued with the True 
Woman. ... “There’s another thing 
the True Woman should have, and that’s 
a good character—” 

“TIrma!’”’—slight impatience in Miss 
Cross’s tone. “You ironed this night- 
gown on the wrong side!” 

Irma looked appealingly at me. 
“There she goes again. She make me 
downright nervous, that fo’lady does.” 

Poor, persecuted Irma! 

During that first morning Irma had to 
iron over at least six things. Then they 
looked like distraction. I thought of the 
manager’s introductory speech to me 
how after two weeks I might have to 
make way for a more efficient person. 

“How long you been here?” I asked 
Irma. 

“Four months.” 

“What you makin 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 855.—49 
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“Thirteen a week.” 

“Ever get extra?” 

“Na—” 

My suspicions concerning the manager 
were aroused. 

Irma had three other papers. One 
was on Testing Time. What was Test- 
ing Time? It might concern chemical 
tubes. It might be a bit of romance, 
and she really meant Trysting Time. 
No, to everybody a time comes when he 
or she must make a great decision. It 
was about that. 

“Irma! you’ve got your foot in the 
middle of that white apron!” 

Another paper was on Etee-quette (q 
pronounced). 

“Irma, you creased one of these 
pajama legs down the middle! Do it 
over!” 

I pondered much during my laundry 
days as to why they kept Irma. She 
told me she first worked on the shirt-and- 
collar floor and used to do “ one hundred 
and ten shirts an hour,” but the boss got 
down on her. It took her sometimes 
three-quarters of an hour to do one boy’s 
shirt on our floor, and then half the time 
she had it to do over. Her ironing was 
beyond all words fearful to behold— 
(there must be an Irma in every laun- 
dry). She was slow. She forgot to tag 
her work. She hung it over her horse so 
that cuffs and apron strings were always 
on the floor. Often she was late. Some- 
times Miss Cross would grow desperate 
-—but there Irma remained. Below, in 
that little entryway, girls were ever wait- 
ing for jobs. -Did they figure that, on 
the whole, Irma wrecked fewer garments 
than the average new girl, or what? And 
the manager had tried to scare me! 


The noon bell rings—we dash for the 
lunch-room line. You can purchase, 
cafeteria style, pies and soup and fruit, 
hash and stew, coffee and tea. ‘There 
are only two women to serve—the girls 
from the lower floors have to stand long 
in line. I do not know where to sit, and 
by mistake get at a wrong table. No 
one talks to me. I feel that I am not 
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where I belong. The next day I get at 
another wrong table. It is so very evi- 
dent I'm not wanted there. Rather dis- 
concerting. I sit and ponder. I had 
thought factory girls so much more 
friendly to one another on short ac- 
quaintance than “cultured” people. But 
it is merely that they are more natural. 
When they feel friendly they show it 
with no reserves. When they don’t feel 
friendly they show that without reserve. 
This is where the unnaturalness of “cul- 
tured”’ folk sometimes helps. 

It seems that etee-quette at the laun- 
dry requires each girl to sit at the table 
where her floor sits. That second day I 
was at the shirt-and-collar table, and 
they, I was afterward told, are particu- 
larly exclusive. 

At 12.45 the second bell rings. Miss 
Cross calls out, “ All right, girls!” Clank, 
the presses begin again, and all afternoon 
I iron gentlemen’s underwear. Nobody 
loves a fat man. But their underclothes 
do fit more easily over the press. 

I iron and I iron and I iron, and about 
4.30 the first afternoon it occurs to my 
cynical soul to wonder what the women 
are doing with themselves with the spare 
time which is theirs because I am thump- 
ing that press down eight hours and fifty 
minutes a day. Not that it is any of 
my business. 

At about five o’clock it irritates me to 
have to bother with what seems to me 
futile work. I’m perfectly willing to 
take great pains with a white waistcoat 
-in one day I learn to make a work of 
art of that. But why need one fuss over 
the back of a nightshirt? Will a man 
sleep any better for one wrinkle more or 
less? Besides, it’s all wrinkles so soon. 

The second day I iron soft work all 
morning—forever men’s underclothes, 
pajamas, and nightshirts. Later, when 
I am promoted to starched work, I tend 
to grow anti-feminist. Why can men 
live and move and have their beings 
satisfactorily incased in soft garments, 
easy to iron, comfortable to wear, and 
why must women have everything 
starched and trying to the soul to do up? 


One minute you iron a soft nightshirt, 
the next a nightgown starched like a 
board, and the most difficult thing to 
finish before it dries too much that can 
be found in a laundry. 

After lunch I am promoted to hospital 
work, All afternoon I iron doctors’ and 
internes’ white coats and trousers. It is 
more interesting doing that, but a bit 
hard on the soul, for it makes you think 
of sickness and suffering. Yet sickness 
and suffering white-coated men relieve. 
Irma did an officer’s summer uniform 
once. I do wish I could have heard him 
when he undid the package. While 
Irma was pounding down on it she was 
discoursing to me how, in addition to 
papers, she had cravings for poetry. 

“You remember that last snow storm? 
I sat at my window and I wrote: 


“Oh, beautiful snow, 
When will you go? 
Not until spring, 
When the birds sing.” 


There were several other stanzas. And 
about then Miss Cross dumped a bundle 
of damp clothes in Irma’s box and said, 
“Tron these next and do them decent!” 
I peered suspiciously in the box. It was 
my own family laundry! 

“Hey, Irma,” I said, cannily, “leave 
me do this batch, eh?” 

The third day my feet are not so 
weary, and while I iron I mull over ideas 
on women in industry. After all, haven't 
some of us with the good of labor at 
heart been a bit too theoretical? Take 
the welfare idea, so scoffed at by many. 
After all, there is more to be said for 
than against. It is all very well to say 
labor should be allowed to look after 
itself, and none of this paternalism. Of 
course the paternalism can be overdone 
and unwisely done. But, at least where 
women workers are concerned, if we are 
going to wait till they are able to do 
things for themselves, we are going to 
wait, perhaps, too long for the social 
good while we are airing our theories. It 
is something like saying that children 
would be better off and have more 
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strength of character if they learned to 
look after themselves. But you can start 
that theory too young and have the 
child die on your hands, or turn into a 
gutter waif. The child needs looking 
after until a time when he can begin, 
little by little, to look after himself; and 
after he has learned to dress himself it 
doesn’t necessarily mean he can select 
his own food, his hour of retiring, his 
habits of cleanliness and hygiene. 

I look about at the laundry workers 
and think: Suppose we decide nothing 
shall be done for these girls until they 
demand it themselves and then have 
charge of it themselves. In other words, 
suppose we let welfare work and social 
legislation wait on organization. The 
people who talk that way are often col- 
lege professors or the upper crust of 
labor. They either have had no touch or 
have lost touch with the rank and file of 
women workers. It is going to be years 
and years, if ever, before women in this 
country organize to such an extent that 
they can become permanently effective. 
There are two essential factors requisite 
for effective labor organization: first, a 
sense of oppression; second, surplus en- 
ergy. Women have been used to getting 
the tag end of things for some thousands 
of years. Why expect them suddenly, in 
a second of time, as it were, to start up 
collectively and say, “ We'll not stand for 
this and that”? If weare going to wait 
for working women to feel oppressed 
enough to weld themselves together into 
a militant class organization, capable of 
demanding certain conditions and get- 
ting them, we shall wait many a long 
day. In the meantime we are putting off 
the very situation we hope for—when 
women, as well as men, shall have 
reached the point where they can play a 
dignified, efficient, part in the industrial 
scheme of things—by sending them from 
work at night too weary and run down 
to exert themselves for any social pur- 
pose. I say that anything and every- 
thing which can be done to make women 
more capable of responsibility should be 
done. But the quickest and sanest way 
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to bring that about is not to sit back and 
wait for factory women to work out their 
own salvation. Too few of them have 
the gumption or the least idea how to 
go about it, assuming that it had oc- 
curred to them that things could be de- 
cidedly improved. And the pity of it is 
that so often striking betterments could 
be made in conditions with so little 
effort. 

Nor is it anything but feminist senti- 
mentality, so far as I can see, to argue 
against sperial legislation for women. 
What women can do intellectually as 
compared with men I am in no position 
to state. To argue that women can take 
a place on a physical equality with man 
is simply not being honest. Without 
sentimentalizing over motherhood, it 
may be pointed out that women are 
potential mothers, and this fact, with all 
of its complexities, is a distinct handicap 
to women’s playing a part in the indus- 
trial field on a par with men. And so- 
ciety pays more dearly for a weary 
woman than for a tired man. 

Therefore, why should we not have 
lunch rooms, attractive lunch rooms, and 
good food, well cooked? It is good busi- 
ness, and, besides, it puts a woman on a 
much more efficient level to herself and 
society. At our table the girls were talk- 
ing about different lunch - room condi- 
tions they had come across in their work. 
One girl told of a glass company she had 
worked for that recently was forced to 
shut down. She dwelt feelingly on the 
white lunch room and the good food 
and, especially, the paper napkins—the 
only place she had worked where they 
gave napkins. She claimed there was 
not a girl who did not want to cry when 
she had to quit that factory. “Every- 
body loved it,” she said. I tried to find 
out if she felt the management had been 
paying for the polished. brass rails, the 
good food, and the napkins out of the 
workers’ wages. “‘ Not on your life!” she 
answered. She had been a file clerk. 

If I had my way, I should like to see 
a rest room in every factory where 
women are employed, and some time, 
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however short, allowed in the middle of 
the afternoon to make use of it. 

Eight hours is long enough for any 
woman to do sustained physical work, 
with no possibility for overtime. 

“But then you have taken away all 
the arguments for organization!” 

Should organization be considered as 
an end in and of itself, or as one possible 
means to an end? 


Word was passed this morning that 
“company” was coming. The bustling 
and the hustimg and the dusting! 
Every girl had to clean her press from 
top to bottom, and we swept the floor 
with lightning speed. Miss Cross dashed 
to her little mirror and put powder on 
her nose. Hattie tied a curtain around 
her head to look like a Red Cross nurse 
Every time the door opened we all got 
expectant palpitations. We weren’t al- 
lowed to speak, but now and then Hattie 
or Mrs. Reilly would let out some 
timely remark, whereat we all got the 
giggles. Miss Cross would almost hiss, 
*“Girls!’—then we'd subside. It was 
nerve - racking. And the company 
never came! They got as far as the third 
floor and gave out. But it wasn’t until 
afternoon that we knew definitely that 
our agony was for naught. 


To-day, in the midst of hilarity, and 
all unannounced, “company” did ap- 
pear. We subsided like a schoolroom 
when the teacher suddenly re-enters. A 
batch of women, escorted by one of the 
management. He gesticulated and ex- 
plained. I couldn’t catch his words for 
the noise of the presses, though, goodness 
knows, I craned my ears. They investi- 
gated everything. Undoubtedly their 
guide dwelt eloquently on the victrola in 
the lunch room; it plays every noon. 
On their way out two of the young 
women stopped by my press—* Didn’t 
this girl iron that nightgown nicely?” 
one said to the other. 

The second the door was closed I 
dashed for Miss Cross. ‘“‘Who were 
them females?” I asked her. 


Miss Cross grunted. “Them were 
Teachers’ College girls. They send ’em 
over here often. And let me tell you, I 
never seen one of ’em with any class 
yet. . . . They talk about college girls— 
pooh!—I never seen a college girl yet 
looked any classier than us laundry 
girls. Most of ’em don’t look as classy. 
Only difference is, if you mixed us all up, 
they’re gettin’ educated.” 

One of my erstwhile jobs at the Uni- 
versity of California had been piloting 
college girls around through factories in 
just that fashion. I had to laugh in my 
sleeve as I reflected that similar judg- 
ments may have been passed upon us 
after our departure! 


We have much fun at our lunch table. 
A switchboard operator and file clerk 
from the office eats with us. She and I 
“guy” each other a good deal during the 
meal. Miss Cross wipes her eyes and 
sighs, ““Gee! Ain’t it fun to laugh!” and 
Eleanor and I look pleased with our- 
selves. 

In the paper this morning appeared a 
picture of one of New York’s leading 
society women “experiencing the life of 
the working girl first hand.” She was 
shown in a French bonnet, a bunch of 
orchids at her waist, standing behind a 
perfumery counter. What our table did 
to Mrs. X.! 

“These women,” fusses Miss Cross, 
‘who think they'll learn what it’s like to 
be a working girl, and stand behind a 
perfumery counter! Somebody’s always 
trying to find out what it’s like to be 
a worker—and then they get a lot of 
notoriety writin’ articles about it. All 
rot, I say. Pity, if they really want to 
know what workin’s like they wouldn’t 
try a laundry.” 

“She couldn’t eat her breakfast in 
bed if she did that!” was my cutting 
remark. 

“Or quit at three,” from Annie. 

We discuss rich folk and society ladies, 
and no one envies or is bitter. Miss 
Cross surmises that some of them think 
they get as weary flying around to their 
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parties and trying on clothes as we do 
in the laundry. I agree that she is partly 
right. 

Then we discuss what a bore it would 
be not to work. At our table sit Miss 
Cross, Edna, the Cuban girl who re- 
fuses to eat with the colored girls; Annie, 
the English girl who had worked in a 
retail shoe shop in London; Mrs. Reilly, 
who is always morose at lunch and never 
speaks. One day, however, she and Miss 
Cross nearly came to blows over religion. 
Each got purple in the face. Then I 
learned that for two years a feud had 
existed between them, and that neither 
ever speaks to the other. And Mrs. 
Reilly gave one dollar, twice as much as 
the rest of us, toward Miss Cross’s 
Christmas present. Then there are three 
girls from the office downstairs. Every- 
one at the table had had some experience 
in being out of work, or not working. To 
each of them life at such a time had 
been a wearisome thing. Each declared 
she would rather work at anything than 
stay home and do nothing. 

Between the first and second bells 
after lunch the sixth-floor girls fore- 
gather and sit on the ironing tables, 
swing heels, and pass the time of day. 
To-day I start casually singing, “Jesus 
Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” Everyone 
on our floor knows the song, and there 
all of us sit, swinging our heels, singing 
at the top of our lungs. “A sunbeam, 
a sunbeam, Jesus wants me for a sun- 
beam,” which is how I got the name of 
“Sunbeam” on our floor. But Miss 
Cross, for some reason of her own, usu- 
ally called me “Constance.” 

I teach them “My Heart’s a Little 
Bird Cage,” and we add that to our 
repertoire. Then we go on to “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

It appears we are a rather religious 
group on our floor. All the colored girls 
are Baptists. Miss Cross is an ardent 


Presbyterian. Annie is an Episcopalian. 

Edna and Mrs. Reilly are Catholics, but 

Edna knows all the hymns we sing. 
And before many days I am startled 
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by hearing Lucia sing — woebegone 
Lucia. She sings to no tune whatever 
and smiles at me, “‘Sunbeam, Sunbeam, 
Sunbeam, Sunbeam.” So she has 
learned one English word in sixteen 
years. But as a matter of fact Lucia 
does know two other words. Once I was 
ironing a stiffly starched nightgown. It 
was a very large and gathered night- 


gown. I held it up and made Lucia 
look at it. 
Lucia snickered. “Da _ big-a, da 


fat-a!” said Lucia. 

Mrs. Reilly let out a squeal. “She’s 
learned English!’ she called down the 
line. 

“And,” I announced, “I'll teach her 
‘da small-a, da thin-a.’” 

Thereafter I held up garments to 
which those adjectives might apply and 
tried to “learn” Lucia additional Eng- 
lish. Lucia giggled and giggled and 
waited every evening to walk down the 
six flights of stairs with me and three 
blocks until our ways parted. Each time 
I patted her on the back when we 
started off and chortled, “Hey, Lucia, 
da big-a, da fat-a!’’ Lucia would giggle 
again and that is all we would have to 
say, except that one night Lucia pointed 
to the moon and said, “Luna.” So I 
made the most of knowing that much 
Italian. 

Oh, yes! Lucia and I had one other 
thing in common. One day at the laun- 
dry I found myself humming a Neapoli- 
tan love song, from a victrola record we 
have. Lucia’s face brightened. The 
rest of the afternoon I hummed the tune 
and Lucia sang the words of that song, 
much to Mrs. Reilly’s delight, who in- 
formed the floor that now, for sure, 
Lucia was in love again. 

One day Miss Cross and Jacobs, a 
Jew in charge of another department, 
had a great set-to on the subject of re- 
ligion. Jacobs was an iconoclast. Edna 
left her handkerchiefs to join in. I 
savesdropped brazenly. Jacobs asserted 
that there was no hell, whereat Miss 
Cross and Edna demanded what was 
the sense of being good: Jacobs main- 
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tained that there was no such thing as 
a soul. Miss Cross and Edna fairly 
clutched each other. 

“Then what is there that makes you 
happy or unhappy, if it ain’t your soul?” 
asked Miss Cross, clinchingly. 

“Oh, hell!” grunted Jacobs, impa- 
tiently, after having just declared that 
there was no such place. He uttered 
much heresy. Miss Cross and Edna 
perspired in anguish. Then I openly 
joined the group. 

Miss Cross turned to me. “I tell you 
how I feel about Christianity. If a lot 
of these educated college professors and 
lawyers and people like that, when they 
read all the books they do and are smart 
as they are—if Christianity is good 
enough for them, it’s good enough for 
me!” 

Jacobs was so disgusted that he left. 

Then Edna freed her soul of all the 
things she wanted to say about hell and 
punishment for sins. She went too far 
for Miss Cross. Edna spoke of thieves 
and murderers and evil doers in general, 
and what they ought to get in both this 
world and the next. Quite a group had 
collected by this time. 

Then Miss Cross turned to us all and 
said: ‘‘We’re in no position to pass 
judgment on people that do wrong. 
Look at us. Here we are, girls what have 
everything. We got nice homes, enough 
to eat and wear; we have most every- 
thing in the world we want. We don’t 
know what it’s like to be tempted, 
*cause we're so fortunate. An’ I say we 
shouldn’t talk about people who go 
wrong.” 

That—in a laundry. And only Edna 
seemed not to agree. 





To-day at lunch the subject got 
around to matrimony. Eleanor said, 


“Any girl can get married, if she wants 
to so bad she'll take any old thing; 
but who wants to take any old _ thing?” 


“Sure,” I added, cockily; “who wants 
to pick up with anyone they can vamp 
in the Subway?” 

Whereupon I was promptly squelched, 
and the line of argument was interesting. 
Thus it ran: 

Why wasn’t a man a girl vamped in 
the Subway the safest kind? Where did 
working girls get a chance to meet men, 
anyhow? About the only place was the 
dance hall, and goodness knows what 
kind of men you met there. They were 
apt to be the kind to make questionable 
husbands — like as not they were 
“sports.” But the Subway! Now there 
you were more likely to pick up with the 
dependable kind. Every girl at the 
table knew one or several married cou- 
ples whose romances had begun in the 
Subway, and “everyone of ’em turned 
out happy.” One girl told of a man she 
could have vamped the Sunday before 
in the Subway, but he was too sportily 
dressed and she lost courage and de- 
sisted. The other girls all approved of 
her conduct. Each expressed deep 
suspicion of the “sporty”? man. Each 
defended the Subway romance. 

I withdrew my slur. 


A guilty feeling came over me as the 
day for leaving the laundry approached. 
Miss Cross and I had become very 
friendly. We planned to do all sorts of 
things together. Our floor was such a 
companionable, sociable place. It didn’t 
seem square to walk off and leave those 
girls, black and white, who were my 
friends. In the other factories I just 
disappeared as suddenly as I came. 
After a few days I could not stand it 
longer and penned a jiggly note to Miss 
Cross. Unexpectedly, I was going to 
have to move to Pennsylvania (that was 
true, for a much needed vacation). I 
hated to leave her and the girls, etc., 
etc. I was her loving friend, ‘‘Con- 
stance, alias ‘Sunbeam.’” 
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MORE MURMURINGS OF A COMMON 
SCOLD 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


\ HEN the millennium arrives it is 

to be supposed that each indi- 
vidual citizen will be responsible for the 
condition of his own wings and the 
tuning of his own harp. But perhaps 
there will be some community clouds 
which several individuals will have to 
care for jointly, and some orchestral 
organizations where harmonious harping 
is an essential. Such groups will have to 
arrange for the happiest method of 
working together, probably taking turn 
and turn about in making up their cloud 
in the morning and airing it properly, 
and appointing some individual who will 
be empowered to pitch people’s harps 
for them. Such agreements might give 
groups a limited right to control the acts 
of individuals. But it is impossible to 
conceive of a censorious person in that 
ideal state. A censor is one who must 
interest himself in motives. He must 


supervise intentions, in order to prevent 


acts as yet uncommitted. It would not 
be possible for one citizen, after the 
millennium, to set himself over another 
as a motive maker, dictating the state 
of mind of others than himself. 

The millennium has not arrived, and 
community living has made it evident 
that some people behave so badly that 
they interfere with the happiness of 
their fellows. I am the keeper of my 
own conscience, and not the keeper of 
any other, being responsible only to God 
for the following of its instructions; but 
some one settles near me and proceeds to 
live in such an overbearing and offensive 
fashion that he makes it impossible for 
me to carry out my reasonable desires. 





Some form of community government 
must restrain him, as a matter of expedi- 
ency, that decent individuals throughout 
the community can live their own lives. 

The community must act by means of 
some appointed policeman. This con- 
stable is an unfortunate fellow, because 
he must watch others as well as himself. 
This is an abnormal task. It leads him 
to watch the behavior of others, and 
guess whether or not they are planning 
to harm the community. It may lead 
him to assume over-zealously that what 
they have done is harmful to the com- 
munity, when really it is not. He must 
study his task and make a profession of 
it. In the meantime, the community is 
forced to protect itself against the police- 
man. It says to him: “You must not 
guess at men’s motives, but consider 
only their acts, and if you are going to 
decide all by yourself which acts are 
harmful to us we will soon be more 
afraid of you than we are of our dis- 
turbers, so we will give you a list of the 
deeds that we are sure would interfere 
with our pursuit of happiness, and you 
will please concern yourself only with 
them. We shall give you a revised list 
now and then, to include the latest in- 
ventions of unsocial persons.” 

There will be no place for the police- 
man when the millennium arrives. In 
the meantime his necessary existence has 
this bad effect upon society—numbers of 
amateur policemen spring into being. 
They do not study policing as a profes- 
sion, because it is only an avocation with 
them. They do not learn the limitations 
imposed. They guess at intents and they 
assume harms. They cease to watch 





themselves and take to watching others 
by preference. They develop censorious 
minds. 
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It is bad enough when a policeman 
takes to the business of supervising acts 
before they are committed; in other 
words, supervising motives. But when 
ordinary members of society get to 
speculating censoriously upon what fel- 
low members of the community are 
likely to do, organized society is hard to 
live in. 

A censor, in the exact meaning of the 
word, is a man who is empowered to ex- 
amine books or plays or pictures before 
they are published, and say whether or 
or not they shall be published. In any 
other realm of human action such a de- 
gree of police power is not granted to any 
individual. It is true that police some- 
times lock up dangerous-looking charac- 
ters on suspicion, but when they do this 
they are either exceeding their powers, 
and they can be themselves punished, or 
else they are sure that some crimes com- 
mitted in the past are still charged 
against so dangerous a character. A pub- 
lished book which actually works harm, 
either by inciting to violence or because 
it offends the sense of decency of an 
entire community, is a deed. It is an 
act. The community may inflict punish- 
ment upon the perpetrator in order to 
discourage recurrence and as a warning 
to other unsocial individuals. But a book 
which has not yet been published has not 
become such an act or deed. It is still 
an intent. 

The greatest danger that lies in the 
recognition of rights of censorship is that 
thoughtless people will grow to believe 
that any such real right exists. If we 
can make all citizens understand that a 
censor is an impossible person in an ideal 
existence, then less harm will be done 
when we appoint them as temporary ex- 
pedients. 

A censor is so easily reducible to 
absurdity. Instead of checking a book 
or a play just before its perpetration, 
would it not be better, for instance, if 
censors existed who might explore into 
the minds of those about to write books, 
and slay the uncommitted evil before it 
is even planned? There is your perfect 


censor, in a social world that still breeds 
sinners. Every harmful play that is sup- 
pressed has worked some harm before 
its suppression, and the mind which con- 
ceived it is still free to commit innumer- 
able other offenses of a similar sort. We 
ought to have discerning censors, who 
can see what is about to happen because 
of their superknowledge of mental 
processes, their superanalytical discern- 
ment. “A certain type of mind in a cer- 
tain environment,” they should be able 
to say, “operated upon by certain sud- 
denly injected forces, will produce an 
improper play. Let us stop the opera- 
tion of those forces and of that mind 
before the deed is committed.” Censors 
possessing such peculiar abilities are 
hard to find. It is especially hard for a 
Governor to find them, and then appoint 
them to office, by and with the consent 
of the senate. 

Given such feeble abilities as we pos- 
sess for community self-government, 
what shall we do to protect ourselves 
against the probable emanations of dis- 
eased minds? There seem to be only 
two possible methods that promise effi- 
cacy. One is, to forbid the individuals 
of the community to read or see or hear 
things that are harmful to them. That 
is a pretty heavy task in the way of for- 
bidding. Then there is another way out. 


_ Train a community not to want to read, 


or look at, or listen to these things, and, 
behold, we come back to education. 
Shall we teach people to govern their 
own minds, or shall we teach every per- 
son to study how best to govern the 
mind of his neighbor? There are some 
lines from Scripture that have, I am 
sure, been frequently misinterpreted. 
““Am I my brother’s keeper?” has been 
read to numberless groups of children, 
always with only one answer understood. 
It is assumed that the Heavens thun- 
dered back at Cain: “Yes, you are your 
brother’s keeper. Where is he?” It 
seems to me that there is another an- 
swer, and it is this: “No, you are not 
your brother’s keeper, and yet you made 
yourself so by taking his life, which be- 
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longed to him and not to you. You are 
horribly conscious of the fact that you 
invaded his realm of private control 
to the very limit to which you could 
go, and now you pretend you did 
not.” 

The purpose of education is to teach 
individuals to govern their own lives. 
That would be a very curious education 
which taught each individual to govern 
the life of somebody else. In any school- 
room there are always those little chil- 
dren who find their greatest satisfaction 
in observing and reporting the sins of 
their fellows. This tendency, unchecked, 
leads to a moral disease far more in- 
sidious and harmful to the community 
than the outgrowths of the peccadillos 
which these small, self-appointed police- 
men reported. 

There are times when I yearn for a 
censorship. I go to the moving-picture 
house, hoping to be entertained and in- 
structed, and my evening is spoiled by 
the sight of silliness and filth from which 
I cannot escape. Then I say to myself, 
“Oh, for a censor!” Whole communities 
nowadays are ejaculating the same 
thing, not realizing that the outcry is an 
evidence of laziness and moral inertia. 
They want new laws to do for them that 
which they will not do for themselves. 
There are two things I failed to realize 
when I uttered that ejaculation. One is 
that I was affronted by all that silliness 
and filth because of my own act. Mine 
was not a passive procedure, but an 
active one. I paid the price of admission 
to the movie theater, knowing well the 
type of man generally engaged in mak- 
ing moving pictures to-day, and the 
type of picture that he is making. And 
the other weakness behind my appeal for 
a censor is this: Who knows whether or 
not an official censor would consider 
those pictures either silly or filthy? We 
get into a curious sort of impasse when 
we build our social regulations upon the 
theory that one individual ought to de- 
termine what is going to be good or bad 
for somebody else. 


“That book, or that play, or that pic- 
Vou. CXLIII.—No. 855.—50 
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ture impairs public morals,” cries an 
outraged public. 

Then where are the police? 

“Our police do not act. They are in- 
efficient, or overworked.” 

Then get more, or better, police. 

“We cannot do that. It is too much 
trouble. And, besides, we have given 
ourselves over into the hands of political 
leaders who benefit by an inefficient po- 
lice. No; we want more laws.” 

What laws? 

“Since our police fail to punish an 
act that impairs the morals of the com- 
munity, we want laws providing for an 
official to precede the policeman, who 
will decide whether or not an act about 
to be committed is going to be harmful. 
If we can only have such censors we shall 
not need the police, and we shall not be 
bothered by the necessity of deciding for 
ourselves what we should read and what 
we should see.” 

A censor must lay down regulations to 
govern uncommitted acts. I think that 
ideally no man can be granted such 
power, even if it seems expedient now 
that he should. What recipes can he 
follow? He begins with these commun- 
ity police regulations—that no man may 
willfully impair the morals of a com- 
munity, or incite it to violence, or so act 
that he makes the peaceful pursuit of 
happiness impossible for his neighbors. 
And the censor says to himself, “I must 
prevent the commission of books or 
plays or pictures that might do these 
things.”” But many worthy men have in- 
cited to violence, and history applauded 
them. As for perverting men’s morals, 
the censor has to define morals. The 
majority of our community once held it 
actually immoral to oppose the king’s 
ministers, and many of the clergy once 
declared it immoral to attack the insti- 
tution of slavery. Many good people to- 
day consider it a question of morals 
whether or not a woman should smoke. 
Many do not so consider it. The state 
censors of Pennsylvania think it im- 
pairs morals to refer to approaching 
maternity. I do not want a politically 
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appointed censor, however conscientious 
he may be, to supervise the writing of 
this article. The very thought of him 
led me to tread softly when I wrote of 
inciting to violence. I might have quoted 
Samuel Adams, as his words still stand 
in the organic law of Massachuestts, and 
the National Security League would 
have me arrested. I might quote the 
Bible, and be suppressed by the Anti- 
Vice Society. 

Mind you, the National Security 
League might benefit society by sup- 
pressing me, and the Anti-Vice Society 
might properly restrain indiscriminate 
quoting of the wrong parts of the Bible. 
The trouble is, they have got to know 
my motives if they are to undertake cen- 
sorship, rather than policing. 

The question is not an easy one, and 
I am really attempting to clarify my 
own highly distracted mind. What a 
philosopher, or a politician, or a priest 
may do to my conclusion I do not know, 
but I have this comforting hope—that if 
they pay attention at all they may for- 
get my humble self and begin fighting 
one another. And the conclusion which 
I find looming more and more inevitably 
in my mind is that the millennium will 
not be possible until each individual be- 
comes the responsible guardian of his 
own self—motives, acts, and. all—and 
that, although it may be a good thing for 
society, in its present state of sin, ~for 
organizations to spring into being that 
are pledged to mind the manners of other 
people, it would be an even better thing 
for society for a large organization to 
become incorporated wherein every in- 
dividual earnestly pledged himself to 
mind his own manners. One man gov- 
erning himself well is a better thing for 
the community than one man governing 
somebody else. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF GLOOM 


BY EDWIN H. BLANCHARD 


HERE are anthologies for every 
There are humor- 
ous anthologies, psychic anthologies, 


mood save one. 


sentimental anthologies; but not yet 
has there been published an anthology 
of gloom, a book of selections to be read 
after filling out the income tax or while 

raiting in the dentist’s outer office. 
The uplift people have ignored the 
maxim “similia similibus curantur,” 
and it remains for some enterprising 
publisher to collect and issue in a single 
volume the scattered classics of depres- 
sion and despair. I am not interested 
in such an anthology as a literary work: 
my single interest in it is as a sunshine 
bringer. I can hope here to give only 
the vague suggestions which may stim- 
ulate some of our better anthologists to 
action. 

On the first page of such an anthology 
one would certainly look for this excerpt 
from the writings of Arthur James 
Balfour: 

“The very existence of man is an 
accident, his story a brief and transitory 
episode in the life of one of the meanest 
of planets. Of the combination of 
causes which first converted a dead in- 
organic compound into the living pro- 
genitors of humanity, science, indeed, 
as yet knows nothing. It is enough that 
from such beings famine, disease, and 
mutual slaughter, fit nurses of the future 
lords of creation, have gradually evolved 
after infinite travail, a race with con- 
science enough to feel that it is vile, 
and intelligence enough to know that it 
is insignificant. We survey the past, 
and see that its history is of blood and 
tears, of helpless blunderings, of wild 
revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty 
aspirations. We sound the future, and 
learn that after a period, long, compared 
with the individual life, but short, in- 
deed, compared with the divisions of 
time open to our investigation, the 
energies of our system will decay, the 
glory of the sun will be dimmed, and 
the earth, tideless and inert, will no 
longer tolerate the race which has for a 
moment disturbed its solitude. Man 
will go down to the pit and all his 
thoughts will perish. The uneasy con- 
sciousness, which in this obscure corner 
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has for a brief space broken the con- 
tented silence of the universe, will be at 
rest. Matter will know itself no longer. 
Imperishable monuments and immortal 
deeds, death itself, and love stronger 
than death, will be as though they had 
never been. Nor will anything that is 
he better or be worse for all that the 
labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of 
man have striven through countless 
generations to effect.” 

This, I maintain, would set your 
anthologist a stiff pace. Even then he 
would find much worthy of going on the 
pages that followed. There would be 
the closing words, bitter as death, in 
Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger. 
There would be whole chapters from 
the Book of Job. There would be a 
great many stray sentences from 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Elena 
Insarov’s tragic questioning of life in 
On The Eve would have to be included. 
There would have to be room for those 
words of Macbeth, spoken after the 
news of his wife’s death has reached 
him, with the finality of the figure: 
6 it is a tale, told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Michael Henchard’s last will and testa- 
ment would be given, with its awful 
admonition, “Let no man remember 
my name.” There would be place for 
Swinburne and Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine. At the end there might stand 
this little-known paragraph from Claude 
Tillier: 

“T really do not know why human 
beings cling so tenaciously to life. What 
great pleasure do they find in this vapid 
succession of days and nights, of winter 
and spring? Always the same sky, the 
same sun; always the same green pas- 
tures and the same green fields; always 
the same political discussions, the same 
rogues, and the same dupes. If this is 
the best that God can do, He is a sorry 
workman. The scene shifter at the 
grand opera can do better than He.” 

These are but hints, of course. When 
the chosen anthologist sets to work he 
will discover much more material. Then 
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there will be a magnificent book for our 
moments of revolt and rebellion, a book 
to be cherished as a buckler against the 
attacks of the Pollyannas of this world. 
Will some publisher do this little for a 
race oppressed and depressed by uplift? 


WANTED: WEEDS 
BY FRANCES E. KELLEY 
OMETIMES I am _ tempted to 


marry. I can perfectly understand 
the heroine of the farce who moves to a 
distant spot in order to be permitted to 
invent for herself a fictitious spouse 
indefinitely and mysteriously absent. 
The desire for a husband figures as little 
in my plans as in hers; what we both 
desire is a chance to escape the kindly 
condescension of the self-elected suc- 
cessful. My heart has long treasured 
the story of the little girl who announced 
her ambition to be a widow, and who 
justified herself by the statement that, 
“Tf you’re married, your husband bosses 
you; if you don’t get married, your folks 
boss you; but if you’re a widow you can 
do as you please.” Particularly trying 
is the pity of your social group even if 
it be directed toward a more than doubt- 
ful misfortune. Among my friends are 
any number who share the views of the 
poor bruised, broken creature whom 
Jane Addams rescued from the drunken 
attack of her husband. Washed, band- 
aged, and put to bed, the woman opened 
her one good eye, recognized her sur- 
roundings and deliverers, and sighed 
pityingly as she said, “It must be hell 
to be an old maid.” 
There is, in all justice, “a good deal 
to be said on her side”; there are plenty 
of moments when I sigh over my orphan 


‘nephew Willie’s fate in the very simple 


order of life with his maiden aunt, but 
both Willie and I shrink from the mar- 
ried havens which might be persuaded to 
open to receive him. By the wedded, 
Willie and I are pitied and admonished; 
by the unmarried, we are regarded with 
puzzled bewilderment. Childless wives 
clutching a Pomeranian say: “I don’t 
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see how you can bear to keep up an 
apartment for just that child. Isn’t it 
terribly expensive?”’ And carpet-bagging 
individuals of both sexes ask, ““Do you 
save much that way?” as if Willie and 
I, sitting before our own grate and eating 
real butter, were all the time sighing for 
a hall bedroom and the weekly cycle of 
boarding-house meals. 

““Nobody knows but a mother, poor 
lamb,” all of these people feel qualified 
to say, shaking their heads over Willie, 
broken out with the hives, as if his poor 
mother’s death had automatically 
brought them on. Only the other day 
the adoring mother of a fiendish lad of 
twelve folded her hands across her ample 
foreground to say, “My dear, no 
woman ought ever to be made dean of 
women anywhere unless she has been a 
mother.” Indeed, within the last few 
years I have listened to endless argu- 
ments to prove that good sense, schol- 
arship, and social graces should be dis- 
regarded as qualifications for police 


women, matrons, welfare workers, 


and heads of physical training depart- 
ments to make room for a woman who 


“has been a mother.” All of this, of 
course, with regard to what are con- 
sidered desirable appointments, but I 
cannot help observing that when the 
baby has diphtheria they telephone for 
a trained nurse without asking whether 
she has ever “held a child of her own 
in her arms.” 

Having no aspirations myself toward 
any of the moot positions, I could get 
on very comfortably if I were not so 
resolutely labeled as a dreamer and 
theorist. Gwendolyn, towhom I taught 
her multiplication tables not so many 
years ago, came in the other evening to 
show me her engagement ring and to 
wait until her fiancé had finished with 
his night class. Gwendolyn draped 
herself effectively before the fire and 
talked to me about the “worn-out insti- 
tution” of marriage. She said that she 
would “submit” to a ceremony to 
“please her mother,”’ but that to a true 
soul “‘reaching out for life” . . . 
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I listened as long as I could, and then 
attempted to say something about Mary 
Wollstonecraft and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Gwendolyn did not hear me, 
however, for it was time for Henry’s 
sociology class to be dismissed. She 
kissed me affectionately, in her usual 
manner, and said: “Good night, old 
thing. I shouldn’t have spoken as | 
did to you. I know you do not under- 
stand, dear, for of course you have never 
faced the great realities of life.” 

This evening Gwendolyn’s ‘mother, 
my cousin Edith, once removed, dropped 
in to dinner. To-night she had an ag- 
grieved air, and at length broke out: 
“Sara, I wish you’d leave Gwendolyn 
alone. Of course I know that all 
you single people nowadays have ideas 
they’d have been put in jail for when 
we were young, but I do think you 
needn’t preach them to that innocent 
creature. Only to-day she said to me, 
‘Do you really think it can make any 
fundamental difference in human con- 
duct to have somebody read something 
over you out of a book?’ I don’t know 
where else she could have got such an 
idea. I wish unmarried people wouldn’t 
meddle. No one but a mother can 
really understand these matters.” 

I felt a good deal subdued after that 
until Edith came into the kitchen while 
I finished a few glasses of late currant 
jelly. “It ‘ll harden more after you set 
it in the sun,”’ she admonished in the 
tone of an oracle, and then, “It can’t 
ever seem right for you to go to so much 
trouble for just you and Willie. You 
ought to get married and have somebody 
to make a home for you.” 

Perhaps Edith is right, but so long as 
the “real things of life” appear to be so 
inextricably mingled with currant jelly 
and Willie’s hives, I almost lean toward 
Gwendolyn’s skepticism anent things 
“read out of a book.” In real life the 
risk is too great. But if ever I go on 
my voyage to the South Sea Islands I 
shall be wedded and widowed on the 
journey and return to put “Mrs.” on 
my mail box. 




















ORE or less timidly people have 

been trying this summer to re- 
sume some old habits laid by because of 
worldwide circumstances not necessary 
to recall. The vital habits involving 
food and drink and bodily health had 
been maintained, as far as possible, but 
there was a fringe of other habits that 
had gone pretty ragged. ‘There used to 
be people who went to Europe about as 
regularly as they went to bed. In 
these last seven years some of these 
habitual Europe-goers have kept up 
their practice, and of course in these 
same years more Americans by far— 
five or ten times over—have gone to 
Europe than ever went before in the 
same space of time; but besides the 
habituals there was another lot of people 
who had a habit of going to Europe once 
in a while when they needed more of a 
change than ordinary, and some new 
thoughts, and an actual sight of some 
things they had read about since they 
went before. Among these occasicnal 
goers the propensity to resume that 
habit has been this year almost epidemic. 
People of an age or physical condition 
that forbade them to risk hard and 
jostling travel, precarious food, and 
strange beds had stayed at home since 
1914, but this year it has seemed to 
some of them, indeed to most of them, 
that they might go, and a good many of 
those who had the money have actually 
gone and are in Europe now, though 
many more have been detained by mis- 
givings connected with the coal strike in 
England, the unappeasable disparities 
of view in Ireland, the shipping strike 
and the other strikes, and the possibility 
of running into drifting mines and such 
perils. However, enough have gone. 





BY EDWARD 5S. MARTIN 


” said a letter writer 
“but is so full of Americans that 
one must move cautiously to keep from 


** Paris is at its best, 
in May, 


stepping on them.”’ Paris is not a town 
to which Americans are apt to go for 
penitential reasons, and the fact that 
there were so many there who might 
have been somewhere else implies that 
Paris was cheerful and that the life of 
sojourners there was fairly free from 
care, and duly provided with the con- 
solations of existence. 

So it was in May in England—even in 
England, of whose troubles with strikes 
and public disturbances and with Ire- 
land we have read so much and still are 
constantly reading. Sir Philip Gibbs, 
writing from London, spoke of a 
countryside ravishing to one’s senses 
because of its tapestry of flowers, and of 
a gayety of youth in the last boat-racing 
week at Oxford, and of there being 
nothing wrong with life for young men 
and women who could sit under cool 
trees in Kensington Garden and who 
did not have to bother about unemploy- 
ment or loss of trade or international 
politics. “It is right,” said Gibbs, “for 
youth not to worry when the sun is 
shining and the boys can laugh with the 
girls.” But he recalled trudging along 
a road in France in the spring time with 
a friend who said to him that the war 
took the color out of the flowers, and in 
England and in France and in other 
countries he found that something was 
taking the color out of the flowers for 
those “who had to worry and watch 
and feel the pulse of a sick world, listen- 
ing to its heart beats, hoping for its re- 
turn to sanity and health.” For them, 
he said, there are no pleasant symptoms 
to record. He went on to discuss the 
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fears of France and the policies resulting 
from them, and the reaction of English 
opinion on those policies, and he found 
much to trouble him. After four years 
of intimate association with the French 
in the war Sir Philip could not abide the 
thought of a detachment of England 
from France. So he expounded the 
reasons of French policies, and, though 
he did not endorse them, he showed how 
natural it was for the French to have 
them, pleading all the time for patience 
in England with the French and just as 
much in France with the English. 

Very uneasy was Sir Philip’s mind in 
May, and it was the uneasiness of an 
optimist who knows there is a cure for 
the ills of men and nations and has con- 
fidence that it will come, though he does 
not know how soon. Not less uneasy 
than he were the seventeen signers of a 
letter printed apparently in the Man- 
chester Guardian. The signers were 
well-known people—Canon Barnes of 
Westminster, Lady Frances Balfour, 


Sir Hugh Bell, Lord Buckmaster, Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Dean Ede, Sir George 
Paish, L. P. Jacks of Oxford, and others 


as familiar. Their letter was written to 
express their anxiety about the present 
trend of affairs in this world. Civiliza- 
zation itself, they said, seems to be on 
the wane. “Everything that makes 
life really worth living is in process of 
extinction. The nations are filled with 
mistrust and antipathy for each other, 
the classes have rarely been so antago- 
nistic, while the relation of individual 
to individual has seldom been so frankly 
selfish.” That was what brought them 
together as signers of a letter to the 
papers. They thought their world was 
extremely bad off and that something 
ought to be done about it, and they 
appealed to all right-thinking people of 
all nations and classes to get together 
and apply true remedies to this sick 
world. 

How much of all this anxiety and 
foreboding that takes the color out of 
the flowers of Europe are our summer 
travelers likely to see? Not many of 
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them are going as missionaries. Their 
errand for the most part is an old and 
familiar one—to have a good time. 
That is all right. Generally speaking, 
having a good time benefits the people 
who have it and also those who are in- 
strumental to their getting it. Amer- 
icans who have a good time in Europe 
even this year will leave some money 
there which will be acceptable; will 
help trade a little, which is useful. The 
things they see—the material things— 
will be the part of Europe made and 
preserved by forces now past, and 
based on ideas that seem to have lost 
their authority. Will they realize, our 
travelers, how very unsubstantial the 
substantial things really are? — how 
tower, bridge, church, and castle rest on 
thought, on belief, on confidence in 
something invisible, on respect for some- 
thing intangible, and that when the 
confidence and belief and respect are 
gone those other things gradually fall 
down? What troubles Sir Philip, what 
troubles the seventeen signers of the 
letter to the Manchester Guardian, is the 
fear that the bottom may fall out of 
Europe altogether and that presently 
the Americans with the summer-travel 
habit will have to stay at home because 
there will be no Europe left worth 
going to see. 

But is that fear really well founded? 
It seems incredible. Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, the banker, just back, at this 
writing, from Europe, does not speak so. 
The newspapers quote him as saying 
that conditions abroad are mending; 
that England is carrying the burden of 
the coal strike with patience and with 
expectation of a prompt settlement, and 
that on the Continent there is steady 
progress in industry and agriculture and 
gradual and great strides in France, 
Italy, and Belgium. And as to French 
politics which gives Sir Philip Gibbs so 
much concern, Mr. Lamont was im- 
pressed with the moderation and reason- 
ableness of the members of the French 
government. So he seems not to be 
apprehensive. The difference between 

















him and those others—Sir Philip and 
the Manchester signers—may be that 
he sees that the means of world recovery 
are available if they are used, while 
those more anxious observers, though 
they would agree to that, do not yet see 
prevailing the spirit that can use those 
means. 

There lies the whole point of the 
matter—the world can recover and 
civilization can go on if men can agree 
to use the means of recovery. The 
Manchester signers declared that: 





So long as each nation, through its states- 
men, considers exclusively its own interests 
and refuses to consider the common welfare 
of all nations, the dangers cannot be over- 
come. 


True enough, but so obviously true 
that even the statesmen show signs of 
seeing it. When they haggle and bluff 
they seem to think only of their own 
policies, but it is in the back of their 
heads that the common welfare must 
be considered and that helps to agree- 
ments. 


Nor can [the dangers] be overcome [say 
the signers] while everyone is seeking to 
benefit himself at the expense of the com- 
munity instead of rendering the best service 
he is capable of performing. A renewed 
sense of right is needed, as well as a renewed 
determination both to do what is right and 
to maintain what is right internationally 
as well as nationally and individually. 


The Villager, a sagacious paper much 
appreciated by those who know it, 
makes a novel comment on these re- 
marks. 


We have here [it says] this letter signed by 
the Canon of Westminster, signed, too, by 
the editor [Doctor Jacks] of the most impor- 
tant theological and ethical magazine of the 
Christian world [the Hibbert Journal|. In 
the whole course of that letter God finds no 
place. In every line of that letter man’s 
duty to man is stressed, but there is no line 
which suggests that man has a duty to God. 
We do not speak as a pious person would, 
missing merely the name of God from a sober 
document intending reform. It is the sense 
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of God we think of; you may call it by any 
name you please, but we mean that part of 
man’s relation on which he must concentrate 
his best endeavor before he can expect his 
relation to his fellow men to be anything 
but ugly. 


It will be recalled that there was quite 
a lively breeze of criticism because the 
name of God did not appear in the 
covenant of the League of Nations. In 
that case it seemed to lack justification, 
but The Villagers criticism has real 
point. Here is a group of people calling 
in their fellows to get together and try 
to save the world and omitting in their 
appeal all reference to the most powerful 
medicament of human conduct—the 
sense of God. The sense of God is 
religion, and at the bottom it is religion 
that must save our civilization and keep 
it going. The Manchester signers doubt- 
less know that, for they are mostly pious 
folk. A renewed sense of right is 
needed, as they say, but that very need 
implies the need of a renewed sense of 
God to base it on. Economics and 
politics must do what they can and are 
heartily disposed to do it, but the most 
one dares expect of them is to tide things 
over. They may induce a sort of con- 
valescence, but by themselves they will 
not cure the world disease of which 
the Great War was the issue. 

Fear is a restraint, and an incentive 
to effort, but it is not enough for the 
world to jive on. Yet it is the basis 
just now of most of the politics of 
Europe. French policies that concern 
Silesia and the Ruhr are based on fear 
of a Germany restored to all its’ power 
and more, that will come back again at 
France in overwhelming force when the 
chance offers. France does not want 
the control of Europe out of militant 
ambition. It wants a sufficient control 
to make France safe. It does not want 
war; it wants peace. It does not want 
to fight; it wants to live. Give it a plan 
which it can trust for the avoidance of 
war for generations to come and the mass 
of the French people will support that 
plan when they understand it. 
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And so Sir Philip Gibbs says about 
the British. He speaks of the growing 
belief in the minds of the British people 
that, “not by a regrouping of powers or 
by putting a strangle hold on German 
industry, but by a new spirit of concilia- 
tion among people, gradual disarma- 
ment all around, and a complete new 
structure of international relations may 
the peace of Europe be assured.” That, 
he says, is the hope of the new democ- 
racy in many nations, and that the 
teaching of idealists and realists, intel- 
lectuals and labor leaders, society sen- 
timentalists and tub-thu.nping orators in 
the back streets. “It is talked,” he 
says, “in the third-class carriages of 
every railway train, and preached by 
parsons and liberal politicians, and it is 
the only foreign policy known to any 
hard-working woman who had a son in 
the war and a mangle in the back 
kitchen.” Certainly that is what the 


world needs—a new conciliation of all 
people, gradual disarmament all around, 


and a new structure of international re- 
lations. Can it get it? That is the 
question. In the intervals of our daily 
business we watch its efforts, taking 
notice as we can of the obstacles and 
enemies to such a program, as well as of 
the forces that work for us. 

Gandhi, the ascetic revolutionist in 
India, is said to be preaching on the 
theory that Western civilization is a 
failure. He preaches non-codperation 
with the British government in India, 
and preaches to considerable purpose. 
Western civilization is not the idol that 
it was forty or fifty years ago. Its 
drawbacks have been so faithfully ex- 
pounded and so liberally illustrated— 
particularly in the war—that we are 
apt to forget its merits, such as they are. 
But it really has merits. The Bud- 
dhistic idea, imputed to Gandhi, of the 
abolition of machinery, the let-down of 
all physical energies, and a village life of 
leisure and composure, has something 
to be said for it, but not enough. Spirit- 
ual life is the most important, but ma- 
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terial life has a place and a great part 
in the progress of humanity. Western 
civilization, doubtful as it is in some of 
its claims, and ugly in so many of its 
details, is still progressive, and progress 
is the great aim of human life. Man 
does progress in the Western civiliza- 
tion. He does gain knowledge. He 
does discover truth and he does apply 
it practically and beneficially to the con- 
cerns of human life. Gandhi appar- 
ently would wipe it out. Bolshevism 
would wipe it out. Possibly they are 
both destructive forces clearing the way 
to something far better than they know. 
But Bolshevism at best is a necessary 
disease to be met and cured, and not a 
remedy for anything. 

In the affairs of the world now there 
are political and spiritual motives for 
action and more or less of conflict be- 
tween them. The methods visible be- 
hind the policies of France are chiefly 
political and they are largely political 
behind the policies of England. But 
the cry for a new spirit of conciliation 
among people that comes from the 
Manchester signers, and the hope of a 
new democracy in many nations as Sir 
Philip Gibbs describes it, is primarily 
a spiritual cry, a spiritual hope that sees 
the needs of all humanity as the great 
necessary, and the political aims of dif- 
ferent nations as secondary to it. 
Between Bolshevism and the civiliza- 
tion we hope for is an absolute spiritual 
conflict just as much as there was a 
spiritual conflict between the ideas of 
Germany and those of the Allies. 
Bolshevism does not want “a new spirit 
of conciliation among people,” it wants 
more war and more destruction. The 
people who would save the world must 
beat Bolshevism and must also beat that 
narrow spirit of politics which looks to 
the advancement of this nation or that 
at the cost of other nations. The new 
structure of international relations must 
provide for the world as a whole. The 
watchword of it must be, “Live and let 
live,” but its basis can only be religion. 
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MURPHY AND MY MOTHER-IN-LAW 


BY FRANK 


HAVE always loved animals, but for my 

mother-in-law I cherish only a mild es- 
teem. She, on the other hand, disapproves 
of me and of animals as well. It was five 
years ago that she came to live with us, and 
for five years my ears have been assaulted 
with this interrogation: 

“Did you bring that animal in here? Take 
him right out!” 

At length came the day when I was fol- 
lowed home by a poor little mewing kitten. 
I thought I had a right to expect something 
different now. But no; there it came again: 
Take 
Then 
and there I determined to go to the jungle 
where animals abound. 


“Did you bring that animal in here? 


him right out!” It was the last straw. 


Clarice, my wife, at first demurred about 
accompanying me, 


HE NERVOUSLY WET A PAW 
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“The jungle’s so hot.”” said she. 

* Hot!" Leried. “Hot! After the tempera- 
ture I have been living in here for the past 
few years!” 

Long had I dreamed of the jungle folk, 
When at last 
we went to the tropics and [ realized that I 
was in the land of my dreams, I felt that I 
knew all the animals and understood them. 
But Clarice loved them impertec tly ,or only 
in spots. So it was left to me to make far 
excursions into the jungle, while she played 
safe at the bungalow. 


and brooded on their ways. 


I was warned particularly against a cer- 
tain tiger that had been making raids upon 
the settlement. But I carried no gun or 
other weapon as one morning I floated down- 
stream at mist-diluted sunrise. 

Presont!y IT drifted upon a sand bar, and 


AND WASHED BACK OF HIS EAR 
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sat in my canoe gazing into the dark masses 
of the near-by foliage. Two luminous spots 
in the foliage held me, and gradually I be- 
came aware they were eyes. A moment more, 
and I was able to discern stripes radiating 
from the eyes. It was, indeed, the counte- 
As I sat there I felt that I 
was in touch with the depths of that tiger’s 
psychology. 

“Hello, Murphy!” I called. 
out.” 

You never saw a tiger look so aston- 
ished. 

“Murphy?” he repeated, as he eased him- 
self out of the thicket. ‘*Men have called me 
many things, but hitherto have I never been 
called that.” 

“*Tis a name,” I explained, “that is iden- 
tified with a distant member of your family, 
one Tammany.” 

He was obviously perturbed. 


nance of a tiger. 


“Come on 


“T can’t un- 
derstand,” he said, ““why I am here holding 
familiar speech with you, instead of dining 
on you. And me so hungry, at that!” 

“The situation,” I assured him, “‘is not 
without precedent. Saints of old often con- 
versed with vou people of the jungle and 
forest, and you bit them not.” 

“Saints?” Murphy. 
they?” 

**Men, you poor heathen, who have been 
perfected through suffering.” 


said 


“What. are 


**And are you a saint?” 
“Well,” I sid “I 
enough suffering to make me one. 


have experienced 


** Now, old pussycat,” I went on, “sit down 


and compose yourself. It is you, I have no 


doubt, who have been terrorizing the people 


of the settlement. I want you to cut out 
your cruel and wicked raids on those people 
and their cattle.” 

He nervously wet a paw and washed back 
“Cruel and wicked, is it? How 
about you men who thrash these jungles 
dealing out, for what you call the sport of it, 
widespread suffering and death? And tell 
me, my friend, what last night did you have 
for dinner?” 

**Never touched me,” I responded. “* For 
I personally, my dear Murphy, am a vege- 
tarian. Yet I will admit that your remark 
has point. A man, I cannot entirely be free 
from the blood that is on the hands of men 
in general. But the great trouble with you 
is, Murphy, that you are so—well, crude and 
unrefined about it.” 

It was evident that I had reached him. 


of his ear. 
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“*God knows,” he sighed, “‘that I want to be 
refined.” 

“Then, for one thing, I would stop eating 
human flesh.” 

*That’s very unrefined, is it?” 

“Downright vulgar, I should call it.” 

“Well,” said Murphy, “‘you must not 
think too harshly of us tigers who have 
acquired the habit. In my own case,” he 
added, kittenishly, “‘it was only because of 
a scarcity of other meat that I took to eating 
men, women, and children.” 

I told him that I could readily understand 
his being driven to evil deeds by hunger. 
“But I will say to you frankly, Murphy,” I 
continued, “that you ought to cut out raw 
meat in general. Too much blood in your 
diet makes you overstrained and jumpy. If 
the day has not yet come for you to lie down 
with the lamb outside of you, it should work 
a most decided improvement in your dispo- 
sition and manners to have all the lamb that 
goes inside of you go in cooked.” 

“That's all very well,” he replied, with 
hauteur, “ but I must point out that in our 
family no one ever has been raised to be a 
cook.” 

“Murph, old scout,” I said, after a pause, 
“T'll tell you what. If you will come home 
and live with me I will supply you with 
cooked meat for the rest of your life, so that 
you may steadily develop along lines of 
culture and refinement.” 

He was visibly moved, saying, “Why 
should you do this for me?” 

“Simply for the love of your beautiful 
eyes,” IT told him. **Or let us say for the love 
of your general beauty—your handsome 
coat, your ‘fearful symmetry,’ your graceful 
motions and poses.” 

He fluttered his eyelids blissfully, and his 
purring was as the sound of a hundred boiling 
kettles. There’s no use talking, we all do 
like appreciation. 

Tickling him under the chin, I said, “‘ Well, 
come on along, you comely cuss, and we'll 
see what’s in the ice box.” 

He sat in the stern as I paddled back up- 
stream, and on the way I remarked, “‘ Now 
about Clarice. I am sure you are going to 
take to her and she to you.” 

**And what might Clarice be?” he inquired. 

“Clarice,” I replied, enthusiastically, “‘is a 
perfect dear.” 

A tremor shook his frame, and his eyes 
gleamed. “A perfect one, eh? Oh, I am 
sure we'll take to each other.” 





“Don’t misunderstand me,” I said, sharp- 
ly. “Clarice is a d-e-a-r. She’s my wife.” 

“Oh!” said he, and swallowed hard. 

I explained to him how he should conduct 
himself in and about the house, especially 
with Clarice; and when we the 
bungalow I bade him conceal himself outside 
while I prepared Clarice to receive him. 

“My darling,” [ said, “you know how I 
always have longed for a cat. Well, you 
know your mother isn’t here, and—and I’ve 
got one. I'll admit that he is, as vou might 
say, a trifle large, but I know you'll agree 
that a few pounds more or less really do not 
matter. His name is Murphy. Now don't 
act as if you thought there was anything un- 
usual about him or his being here. He's 
Stepping out on the veranda, I 


re ached 


sensitive.” 
called: 
“Here, Murphy! Come, 
puss! Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 
At once Murphy emerged from the jungle, 
and, as per instructions, came bounding up 
miauing, tail on high. If it was a bit over- 


puss, come, 


done, it did pretty well for a starter. 
“Um! remarked Clarice; “he is rather 





AFTER WRAPPING HIM IN A COUPLE OF STEAMER I.UGS, Wi BUNDLED HIM INTO A TAXI 
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large, isn’t he? If you hadn't told me he was 
a cat, I would swear he was a tiger.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” I assured her. 
“That is to say, he may have been some- 
thing of a tiger once, but now he’s only just 
a pussycat. Aren’t you, Murphy?” 

*Miau!” replied Murphy, and in arching 
his back and attemptipg to rub against 
Clarice’s knees, he all but knocked her off 
the porch. 

Things like this were awkward, and of 
course it was embarrassing for the China 
boy to have me appear in the kitchen with 
Murphy at my heels. 

“Cookie, this is not so tiger. Only yitty 
cat overgrown. Murphy isname. He eatie 
only cooked meatie. Never must give Mur- 
phy meatie raw. If ever not do, pussy take 
cookie for mousie.” 

For a time the hous: hold remained dubious 
about Murphy, and he worried me also. Now 
and then he would forget himself and let out 
a roar that shook the bungalow. One day I 
returned to find Clarice in tears. 

“See, now,” she pouted, “‘what that cat 


? 


of yours has been and gone and done! 


I explained thus: 
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Removing her handkerchief from her cheek, 
she revealed that it was bleeding. In kissing 
her, Murphy had licked the skin off. 

Outside I found him licking his chops, the 
while he paced up and down. 

**Murphy,” I confronted him, “‘it has be- 
come plain that your grip on yourself is tenu- 
ous. You have been called royal, and you look 
the part; but, believe me, the true king is he 
who can rule himself. And you can take it 
from me also that this business of self-control 
lies at the root of all good manners. I feel that 
you have come to the parting of the ways.” 

He came crawling to my feet. ‘* Master, 
have pity on the difficulties of a poor old tiger 
in acquiring domesticity and _ refinement. 
May I tell you of one of my mad hunches? 
As I lie awake at night I sometimes think 
that if we could hit upon some word for you 


“< 


to use whenever I am about to relapse—some 
word that teems with hidden meaning—it 
might recall me to my saner self, and all 
would be well.” 

**Good gracious!” I exclaimed. ‘* You talk 
exactly like Mad Meg in Ruddigore!” In a 
sudden burst of inspiration, I clapped my 
hand to my forehead. “I have the word for 
* Yonkers!” 

From his lowly attitude he looked up. 
“Yonkers? What are vonkers?” 

* Listen!” I commanded, “and use your 
imagination. Picture to vourself everything 
that is out of the ordinary; that is unique, 
Picture to yourself every- 
thing that is lively, gay, effervescent; that is 
stimulating, exciting, exhilarating, ebullient! 
... Are you following me?” 

“Yes, yes,” 
up. “Go on!” 

‘Picture to yourself all this. Get all this 
firmly stamped upon your mind. Now, then, 
all you have to do is to call up all this, but 
only in the sense of its exact opposite, and you 
will have the hidden meaning in the word 
Yonkers.” 

He blinked hard and collapsed, with a 
muttered, “I understand, master; I under- 
stand.” 

In the cool of the evening we walked down 
to the river. “‘Mind particularly how you 
behave to-night,” I cautioned him. ‘* We are 
going to have a couple of Englishmen for 
dinner.” 

His lower lip trembled, and his whiskers 


you, Murphy,” I cried 


choice, precious. 


said Murphy, eagerly sitting 


were convulsed. ‘* Very good eating they are, 
too!’ he burst out. “*Nice, firm, rosy flesh. 


My word! I—” 
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“Yonkers!” I cried. 

He recovered himself with a start. 
kers it is.” 

“Then make it so.” 

One of the Englishmen was that mighty 
hunter, Lord Vernon. He sat beside Clarice 
at the opposite end of the table from me. 
Having heard much about his exquisite man- 
ners, I was astonished at the way he began 
to act. After staring in my direction several 
times, he pushed aside his wine glass and 
called for whisky and soda-pop. Though the 
sweat was pouring from him, he drank of 
this repeatedly. His fellow Britisher re- 
garded him uneasily, and I was about to in- 
terfere when Clarice exclaimed: 

“Why, Lord Vernon, are you ill?’ 

“Damn it!” he shouted, leaping up. “I see 
two of °em now!” 

We all looked in the direction of his out- 
stretched finger, and there was Murphy. The 
door having been left open, puss had stolen 
into the room, to seat himself back of my 
chair. 

I could not blame Murphy for what fol 
lowed. I myself became confused. Lord 
Vernon rushed at our pet, shouting: 

“Tl get you, or both of you, even if | 
have no weapon!” 


“Yon 


As | 


Murphy looked at me appealingly. 


say, I became confused. 

“Mount Vernon!” I whispered. 

It was not until Murphy had mounted 
Lord Vernon that I realized my mistake. 

“Yonkers!” I called. *‘My mistake! Yon- 
kers, I beg of you, Murphy. Yonkers at 
once!” 

He paused just as he was about to tear 
Lord Vernon’s heart out, and, looking up at 
me with all his features pathetically working, 
plaintively moaned, ‘Yonkers _ it 
mean am—that is, is.” 

The time had come for me to say good-by 
to all the jungle folk. About one thing I was 
firm, and that was that Murphy should re- 
turn with us. Clarice conceded that it would 
indeed be a pity to abandon him, now that 
he was improving so wonderfully; but there 
was mother— 

“You need not remind me of it,” I broke 
in. “Yes, there she is. But this, I fancy, will 
be the time when she won't say it.” 

I explained to Murphy that it would start 
too many arguments to try to convince all the 
railway and steamship people that cats is cats, 
be they small or large, and he readily consent- 
ed to travel in a cage as if consigned to a zoo. 


are—I 
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As I have been subjected to criticism for 
what happened when we reached home, I 
wish to make clear that I gave careful in- 
structions that Murphy during the voyage 
should be fed only on cooked meat. If, with 
the changes made in his attendants, these 
instructions became lost sight of, the blame 
surely was not mine. 

At the pier, when Clarice and I sneaked 
him out of his cage, and, after wrapping him 
in a couple of steamer rugs, bundled him into 
a taxi, his manner impressed me as being 
distrait. However, a ready explanation 
seemed to be offered by his long confinement, 
combined with his suffering from the cold, 
for we had returned in winter. It was not 
until we were well on the way out to our 
suburban town that I began to suspect how 
it really was with him. 

“That,” he remarked, “appears to be a 
peculiar animal what is driving this ma- 
chine.” 

“You said it, old dear,” I returned, ba 
though you might have said it more gram- 
matically. It’s an animal that is tougher 
than leather.” 

“Oh!” he growled, with such evident dis- 
appointment that I glanced at him sharply. 

At the house, Clarice and I again wrapped 
him in the rugs, and deposited him beside 
the path with other of our possessions. The 
driver said twenty dollars. I said ten. He 
was arguing it after the manner of his kind 
when the rugs flew apart. 

“Master,” roared Murphy, “shall I rend 
him asunder?” 

*Yonkers!”’ I exclaimed. 

Sullenly he answered, “* Yonkers it is.” 

“Then make it so.” 

Once more I turned to the driver and said, 
“Ten dollars.” 

With eyes still upon Murphy, he replied, 
Ten dollars it is.” 


“er 


A Proud Diplomat 
SMALL boy was asked to dine at the 
+4 home of a distinguished professor, and 
his mother, fearing he might commit some 
breach of etiquette, gave him repeated direc- 
tions as to what he should and should not do. 
Upon his return from the great occasion 
she questioned, “Richard, did you get along 
at the table all right?” 
“Oh yes, mother, well enough.” 
“You are sure you didn’t do anything 
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And we made it so. 

Standing there uncovered, Murphy got a 
chill; and when. admitting ourselves to the 
house with my pass key, we entered the 
living room, he stretched himself out at full 
length before the fire. 

“By Jove!” I said to Clarice, “isn’t that, 
now, ornamental? It’s just what you always 
have wanted.” 

Footsteps on the stairs!) Mother-in-law’s! 

After greeting Clarice, she turned to me, 
“So you are home again.” 

“Mamma,” I replied, “I long ago learned 
never to contradict you.” 

Her eyes traveled to Murphy stretched 
before the fire. ‘‘Humph!” she sniffed. 
“Don’t tell me that you shot it. A pretty 
poor specimen I call it.” 

At that Murphy raised his head. Glare 
met glare, Greek met Greek. 

I must insist that she brought it on herself, 
Again I heard those old, old words: 

“Did you bring that animal in here? Take 
him right out.”” Not only this, but she sprang 
for the poker, crying, “Scat!” 

It was a great deal like the famous chase 
of Kipling’s Old Man Kangaroo by Yellow- 
Dog Dingo. Up jumped Murphy—Yellow- 
Cat Murphy—always hungry, dusky in 
the sunshine, grinning like a horse collar, 
and made for mother-in-law. Off went the 
proud old lady on her two legs. She ran 
through the gardens; she ran through the 
hedges; she ran through the light snow; she 
ran through the deep snow; and she took— 
thank God!—to the timber. 

When all along I have been so conserva- 
tive in my statements, it would be a pity, 
here at the end, to subject credulity to 
strain. Yet it is to be recorded that that 
lady of sixty actually did outfoot that tiger. 
The explanation, after all, is simple — she 
had to! 





that was not perfectly polite and gentle- 
manly?” 

“Why, no—nothing to speak of.” 

“Then something did happen. Tell me at 
once,” she demanded. 

*“Why, while I was trying to cut the meat 
it slipped off on to the floor. But I made it 
all right.”’ 

“What did you do?” 

‘Oh, I just said, sort of carelessly, ‘That’s 
always the way with tough meat!” 
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Waste Not 


TEAR Tom Linkins’s house was a swamp 
- which was a breeding place for mosqul- 
toes. Some enterprising neighbors, who had 
learned of the crude-oil treatment, went to 
Tom and tried to persuade him to extermi- 
nate the pests. 


Tom. ‘Not 


Why, the missus an’ I 


*Exterminate “em?” cried 


Not much. 


just paid forty-two dollars for screening the 


much. 


side piazzer that she’s be'’n pesterin’ me 
about for years. How are we goin’ to get any 


good of it, if we kill off the skeeters?” 


A Hard Task 


A CERTAIN resident of Chicago had been 
é unsuccessful in one venture after an- 
other. At 


sum of money by means of an invention in 


last, however, he made a large 


car wheels; and very soon thereafter his fam- 
ily, consisting of his wife and two young 
daughters, were to be seen taking their daily 
outing in a motor, 

One day the three were being driven rap- 
idly through the park, while a look of painful 
self-consciousness overspread the features of 


the inventor’s wife as she sat bolt upright, 
looking straight before her. 

**Now, ma,”” one of the daughters, whose 
keen face was alive with enjoyment, pro- 
tested—**now, ma, can’t you loll back and 
not look as if the water was boiling over?” 


Prepared for the Worst 


OBINSON’S enemies declare that there 

is nothing he enjoys so much as finding 

fault and putting other persons in the wrong. 

When thus engaged he loses all hold on a 

sense of humor which is none too keen at the 
best of times, 

On one occasion when he and his wife were 
making a trip through the Vermont moun- 
tains they were to be called at half past five 
in the morning to take an early train. Robin- 
son wakened first, and, after a glance at his 
watch, fell back on his pillow with a groan 
that frightened his wife out of her slumbers. 

* Here it is on the tick of half past five,” he 
geumbled, in response to her troubled ques- 
tions, “‘and if they don’t call us within five 
minutes we shan't have time enough to get 
dressed and eat breakfast!” 














Helpless 
“Tm afraid Pil have to get you to blow my nose, darling” 
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A Lucky Escape 
t J 


“Good Heavens, man, pretty badly smashed up, ain’t you ? 





Anybody with you **’ 


“ Yes. the chap who was trying to sell me this used car.” 


ZOOLOGICAL 


DOINGS 


BY EDWARD ANTHONY 


LocaLE—any 200. 
Chorus of elephants rocking their children 
to sleep: 
Sleep, little elephants, sleep, 
Roll over and close your eyes, 
For the pachyderms who keep 
Late hours aweary rise. 
Dream, little elephants, dream, 
As healthy elephants should, 
Of the days to be when you'll fly with me 
To our home in the Indian wood! 


Chorus of baby elephants: 
First tell us a Bedtime Story, 
As is the fashion these days, 
With a moral or two, as humans do, 
Showing that honesty pays. 
Say, the story of Peter Rabbit 
Who stole a carrot and learned 
That his ill-gotten gain brought nothing but 
pain 
For everybody concerned. 


Mrs. Ella Phant starts to tell them a story: 


All right, I'll spin you a yarn, but a better 
one than that— 

The story of Ivory Ike, who was slain by a 
Maltese cat. 

Ivory Ike was a bad one, an elephant sour 
and cross; 

There wasn’t an animal living he didn’t try 
to boss. 





One day he met Maltese Mary, the nerviest 
cat I've known; 

She was perched on top of a mango, chewing 
a turkey bone. 

“Throw me that bone!” Ike hollers. 
make me laugh,” says she, 
Which gets that elephant’s goat, and he 

scrambles up that tree— 


“You 


Enter Keeper. The Keeper: 
Enough of this prattle! 
Climb into your beds, 
Or I promise to rattle 
This stick on your heads! 
(He turns out the lights.) 


And they went to sleep that instant and 
dreamt of wonderful things, 

Of a glorious elephant heaven where the 
pachyderms have wings, 

Where there are no signboards reading, 
“Don’t Feed the El-e-phants,” 

And an animal can gobble whatever fortune 
grants; 

Where there are no chains upon the feet 
and a beast can go for a walk, 

And there are no keepers to growl when a 
fellow wants to talk, 

Where there’s heaps and heaps of peanuts, 
and “Eat your fill’’ is the code, 

And an elephant, like our poets, can take 
to the Open Road! 
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Clever Finance 

A DRY-GOODS merchant in a small town 
4% in the South was standing one day at 
the door of his shop when a little girl came 
up to him. 

“IT am Mabel Smith,” she “and 
mother says will you give her change for half 
She will send the half dollar on 


said, 


a dollar. 
Monday.” 


The City Mouse in the Ccuntry 
A CITY urchin was on his first visit to the 
“s When the train stopped, the 
farmer lifted him into the wagon and they 
jogged off through beautiful green rolling 


country. 


pastures, which extended as far as the eye 
could see, 
The little fellow was much excited. “Say,” 
he said, “they must need a lot 0° cops here.” 
“Why?” 
** Because there's so much grass to keep 


off of.” 


inquired the farmer. 


His Cnly Course 
A CERTAIN Virginian was well known as 
This gift made 
him not only a welcome guest, but a valuable 


a delightful raconteur. 


member of his own home circle, for it is re- 
lated that at a dinner party which he was 
giving to some friends his old darky butler 
whispered to him in a perfectly audible un- 
dertone: 
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“Suh, yo’ must tell another story. The 
second course won't be ready for five minutes 
yet.” ee 

A Well-Trained Horse 
MAN who wanted a horse for general 
use explained to a dealer that he wished 
to buy a nice, quiet, good-looking animal 
that could be driven by his wife and that 
would not object to being hitched up toa 
lawn mower. 

After listening attentively for some mo- 
ments, the dealer, with the utmost gravity, 
finally inquired: 

*“And would you like him to wait at the 
table, sir?” 


/ 
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Important If True 
N American who has spent much time 
in London tells a story to illustrate what 
he calls the condescending attitude of the 


— 


British public toward art and artists and its 
equally marked reverence for birth. 

A relative of Swinburne’s was showing to 
some ladies miniatures of the poet’s titled 
relatives. One of the ladies, after studying 
a miniature of Lord Ashburnham, turned to 
her daughter and said: 

“My dear, I had no idea Swinburne was 
so well connected. Remind me, when next 
we are at Mudie’s, to buy his works.” 
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“Sure, an’ th’ Cap'n said if I found anyone spoonin’ in the park t’ bring ’em in” 





